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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


At the ninth annual meeting of the Mississippi valley histor- 
ical association in April, 1916, the executive committee directed 
that the board of editors of the Mississippi valley historical re- 
view should thereafter be the board of editors of the association 
and that the Proczrpines should be published, under the direc- 
tion of this board, as a supplement to the Review. Because of 
the illness of the managing editor, Clarence W. Alvord of the 
university of Illinois, the undersigned was asked to take charge 
of the editorial work on the present issue. 

Only one meeting of the association was held during the year 
1915-1916, the ninth annual meeting at Nashville, Tennessee, 
April 27-29, 1916. The customary December meeting with the 
American historical association was omitted in 1915. <A con- 
siderable portion of the papers read at meetings of the Missis- 
sippi valley historical association are now printed in the Missis- 
sippt valley historical review, while a few usually find their way 
into other publications. It does not appear to be desirable to 
reprint these in full in the Procrgprnes, but abstracts of them 
will be found in the account of the annual meeting. They are 
also listed by title, with reference to where they have been or are 
to be printed. A result of this plan and of the change in format 
of the pages to conform to that of the Review will be a material 
reduction in the number of pages of the annual Proczepines. It 
has seemed advisable therefore to designate this issue as volume 
Ix, part 1, with the expectation that the next three or four annual 
issues will be included in the same volume, the whole to be paged 
consecutively and the last number to contain the index for the 
volume. 

Special acknowledgments are due to Mr. Beverly W. Bond, Jr., 
of Purdue university, for his excellent account of the annual 
meeting. In the preparation of copy for the printer, and the 
reading of the proofs, the editor has had the assistance of Miss 
Ruth E. Hodsdon of the editorial staff of the Illinois state his- 
torical library, Miss Leila O. White of the staff of the [Illinois 
centennial commission, and Miss Jessie J. Kile of the editorial 
staff of the Minnesota historical society. 

Soton J. Buck 
Sr. Pau, Minnesota 
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CONSTITUTION * 


I— NAME 


The name of this organization shall be the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association. 


Il — OBJECT 


The object of the association shall be to promote historical 
study and research and to secure cooperation between the his- 
torical societies and the departments of history of the Missis- 
sippi valley. 

III — MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in this association shall be divided into three 
classes, namely: active, sustaining, and life members. Any one 
interested in the study of Mississippi valley history may become 
a member in any of these classes upon payment of the dues here- 
inafter provided. 

IV — OFFICERS 


The officers of the association shall be a president, and a secre- 
tary-treasurer, who with nine other active members, and such 
ex-presidents of the association as retain their membership 
therein, shall constitute the executive committee. Providing 
that all ex-presidents who have served on the executive commit- 
tee for six consecutive years shall from and after that time no 
longer be ex-officio members of the executive committee. 

The president, secretary-treasurer, and three members of the 
executive committee shall be elected at the annual meeting each 
year. The president and secretary-treasurer shall hold office 
for one year, the members of the executive committee for three 
years or until their succcessors are elected and have qualified. 

The executive committee shall have general charge of the af- 
fairs of the association, including the calling of meetings and 
selection of papers to be read. Five members of the executive 


1 As amended at the ninth annual meeting, April, 1916. 
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committee shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business. 

At the first meeting of the executive committee after the an- 
nual election, one of its members shall be selected as chairman 
of the executive committee. It shall be his duty to preside at 
meetings of the committee and, in the absence of the president, 
at meetings of the association, and he shall succeed to the office 
of president in case of a vacancy. 


V— MEETINGS 


A regular annual meeting and a mid-year meeting of the asso- 
ciation shall be held on such dates and at such places as the 
executive committee may determine. 


VI— DUES 


The annual dues for individual active members shall be three 
dollars. The annual dues for library members shall be four 
dollars. Sustaining members—either individuals or institu- 
tions — shall pay five dollars annually. Any individual may be- 
come a life member upon the payment of fifty dollars. 


VII — AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended at any regular meeting, 
notice of such amendment having been given at a previous meet- 
ing, or the proposed amendment having received the approval 
of the executive committee. 


OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1915-1916 


DunBAR ROWLAND, President 
St. Georce L. Sioussat, First Vice-President 
CHARLES Moore, Second Vice-President 
CLARENCE 8. Paring, Secretary-Treasurer 


Executive Committee 
In addition to the officers named above 


Ex-Presidents 


Orin G. Lipsy ANDREW C. McLAUGHLIN 
BENJAMIN F’. SHAMBAUGH JAMES A. JAMES 
Isaac J. Cox 
Elected 
JoHN BarBeR WHITE WituiaM E. CONNELLEY 
Epa@ar R. HARLAN Me.vin J. WHITE 
Mito M. QUAIFE JAMES F, WILLARD 


Executive Committee of the Teachers’ Section 


OuIveR M. Dickerson, Chairman 
Howarp C. Hi, Secretary 
Sara Finpiey RIce Dana C. Munro 


J. NELSON KELLEY STELLA HERRON 
JONAS VILES 








OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES FOR THE YEAR 1916-1917 


FrepErRIc L. Paxson, President 
CLARENCE S. Paine, Secretary-Treasurer 
Deceased June 14, 1916 
Mrs. Ciara Paine, Acting Secretary-Treasurer 
Lineoln, Nebraska 


Executive Committee 
In addition to the officers named above 


Ex-Presidents 
Isaac J. Cox, Chairman 
BENJAMIN F. SHAMBAUGH JAMES A. JAMES 
ANDREW C. McLAUGHLIN DuNBAR ROWLAND 
Elected 

Mn M. QUAIFE JAMES F. WILLARD 
Wim E. ConNELLEY Epe@ar R. HARLAN 
St. George L. Sroussat EvuGENE M. VIOLETTE 
MELVIN J. WHITE CLARENCE W. ALVORD 


ARCHER B. HuLBERT 


Executive Committee of the Teachers’ Section 
A. O. THomas, Chairman 
Howarp C. Hii, Secretary 
Dana C. Munro STELLA HERRON 


OLIVER M. DICKERSON JONAS VILES 
Max Sousy 


Appointive Committees 


Membership Committee — Mrs. Clara Paine, Lincoln, Nebraska, chair- 
man; A. L. Conger, W. F. Mitchell, A. L. Cross, A. C. Cole, J. M. 
Winterbotham. 

Committee on Standardizing Iabrary Work and IAbrary Equipment for 
History in Secondary Schools — Oliver M. Dickerson, Winona, Min- 
nesota, chairman; L. M. Larson, St. G. L. Sioussat, J. C. Hill, W. 
H. Shephard, Victoria Adams, Florence Hopkins. 
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La Salle Memorial Committee — William O. Hart, New Orleans, chair- 
man; W. F. McCaleb, Archibald Henderson, L. H. Brewer, Dr. O. 
L. Schmidt, James Hazen Hyde. 

Committee on the Marking of Historical Sites — William E. Connelley, 
Topeka, Kansas, chairman; Logan Esarey, 0. A. Rothert, E. C. 
Barker. 

Committee on the Management of State Historical Musewms — Charles 
E. Brown, Madison, Wisconsin, chairman; G. B. Grinnell, William 
Beer, E. C. Page, Louis Pelzer, J. C. Smiley, M. R. Gilmore. 

Committee on the Administration of State Historical Societies — John T. 
Lee, Madison, Wisconsin, chairman; Dan E. Clark, Elizabeth Crow- 
ther, Harlow Lindley, F. E. Melvin. 

Committee on State History as a Part of the High School Curriculum — 
Carl E. Pray, Ypsilanti, Michigan, chairman; F. H. Hodder, D. C. 
Shilling, R. G. Wellington. 

Nominating Committee for the Tenth Annual Meeting — Harlow Lind- 
ley, Indiana State Library, Indianapolis, chairman, E. M. Violette, 
Dr. O. L. Schmidt. 
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THE NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Mississippi valley historical association held its ninth an- 
nual meeting at Nashville, Tennessee, April 27-29. Joint ses- 
sions were held with the Tennessee historical society, the Ohio 
valley historical association and the Tennessee history teachers’ 
association. With its numerous traditions of the past and its 
cultured atmosphere, Nashville formed an ideal setting for such 
a meeting. Vanderbilt university and the George Peabody col- 
lege for teachers joined with leading citizens in extending to the 
association the hospitality for which the city is justly famed. 
The headquarters at the Hotel Hermitage were well adapted to 
the purpose, and excellent auditoriums were available for the 
different sessions; in fact all the local arrangements were ad- 
mirable. Although only fifty-eight members registered, they 
came from all parts of the Mississippi valley, such widely 
separated sections as Texas and North Dakota being repre- 
sented. In addition many citizens of Nashville and neighboring 
towns, showed their interest by attending the different sessions. 
A formal welcome was extended by a personal representative 
of the governor of Tennessee, and by Mr. John H. DeWitt, 
president of the Tennessee historical society. 

The meeting set a high standard for the Mississippi valley 
historical association. The papers were of a high grade, and 
numerous reports dealt with the varied forms of historical ac- 
tivity in which the influence of the association is being exerted. 
Of the increasing importance of this work in the Mississippi 
valley there was abundant proof. The one untoward incident 
of the meeting was the absence of the late secretary-treasurer, 
Mr. Clarence S. Paine. Although he came to Nashville, Mr. 
Paine was too ill to attend the sessions. Mr. Dunbar Rowland, 
as president, played the part of a dignified and effective 
executive. 

For the most part the papers dealt with the history of the 
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Mississippi valley. The range and importance of the topics, 
and in most instances the literary as well as historical merit of 
these papers, were noteworthy features of the meeting. As any 
other classification is practically impossible, the papers can best 
be given notice according to the order in which they were read. 
For the first session, Thursday morning, April 27, there were 
four papers, three dealing with the central and one with the 
southern Mississippi valley. 

In the first paper, Miss Margaret J. Mitchell of the Central 
state normal school of Oklahoma, discussed ‘‘ Religion as a fac- 
tor in the early development of Ohio.’’ Down to the third de- 
cade of the nineteenth century religion was an exceedingly strong 
influence in the frontier life of Ohio. Especially important were 
the Congregationalists, who settled chiefly in the Western Re- 
serve, and the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians in the south and east. 
There were numerous sects, for the individualism and love of 
liberty of the frontiersman extended into religious matters. The 
church was the center of social life, and religious influences were 
behind both the educational and anti-slavery movements. As 
religion gradually ceased to be an all-absorbing topic, the clash 
of creeds subsided, and religious sentiment began to work along 
lines of moral and social standards. 

The title of the paper read by Mr. James Rood Robertson of 
Berea college, ‘‘New light on early Kentucky,’’ aptly describes 
the contents. Upon a number of petitions presented by the Ken- 
tucky settlers to the general assembly of Virginia between 1776 
and 1792, Mr. Robertson based a really important contribution 
to the early political, social, and economic history of this region. 
The petitions showed the decided demand for smaller grants of 
land and the opposition to the claims of the Transylvania com- 
pany. The need for towns and better court facilities, and 
troubles with the Indians were touched upon. Industrial ques- 
tions also were brought up, such as problems connected with the 
planting of corn and wheat, the treatment of slaves, and the es- 
tablishment of mills, roads, and ferries. Nearly all the legisla- 
tion of Virginia in behalf of the people on the western waters, 
Mr. Robertson concluded, was based directly upon these peti- 
tions. Among the people of Kentucky there was little if any 
feeling of hostility toward Virginia at this time. While they 
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had excellent reasons for wanting separation, the people of Ken- 
tucky were moderate in their demands. 

The third paper, entitled ‘‘Governmental reorganization: a 
constitutional need in’ Tennessee,’’ was read by Mr. Wallace 
McClure, Cutting travelling fellow in Columbia university. 
Dealing with a present-day issue of much interest, the paper was 
an essentially practical one, and contributed to the varied nature 
of.the program. Mr. McClure pointed out the chief constitu- 
tional changes needed in Tennessee, the foremost being a revi- 
sion of the present rigid method of amendment. Other necessary 
changes were considered, including: a revision of the system of 
taxation, and especially of the general property tax; the reor- 
ganization of county government to secure more effective and 
centralized control; home rule for cities and counties; and cer- 
tain reforms in the administration of justice. With Tennessee 
as a typical example, Mr. McClure traced the evolution of the 
doctrine of the distribution of powers between the legislative, 
the executive, and the judicial departments, a distinction which 
he considered was a fundamental obstacle to effective state gov- 
ernment. The best means of remedying this defect is to secure 
more active codperation between the executive and the legislative. 
The powers of the executive should be increased, and generally 
there should be a concentration of responsibility. 

The concluding paper of this morning session, ‘‘The Indian 
policy of Spain in the southwest, 1783-1795,’’ was read by Miss 
Jane M. Berry of the graduate school of the university of 
Chicago, and was an exceedingly valuable contribution to the 
history of the relations, at that period, of Spain and the United 
States. The general Spanish policy was secretly to employ the 
Indians in order to check the encroachments of the American 
frontiersmen, and to assert the claims of Spain over the disputed 
territory south of the Ohio. Openly, however, an appearance of 
friendliness toward the United States was carefully observed. 
In general Governor Miré consistently adhered to this policy; 
but Baron de Carondelet, who succeeded him in 1791, was much 
more open in his attempts to incite the Creeks against the 
United States. Finally the Spanish government forced the lat- 
ter to modify his course, largely through the influence of Manuel 
Gayoso, governor of Natchez, who believed Spain and the United 
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States should codperate to keep the Indians at peace. In 1793, 
Carondelet and Gayoso secured a treaty of confederation on the 
part of the four southern Indian nations, in which it was planned 
to include the northwestern tribes, thus hemming in the United 
States. This scheme, which was the highwater mark of Spanish 
intrigue, proved impossible, and with the final adjustment of 
boundaries in 1795, the interest of Spain in inciting the Indians 
ceased. 

For the afternoon session of Thursday, April 27, there were 
four important papers upon different phases of southern and 
southwestern history. The first paper, on ‘‘Conscription in the 
Confederate States of America, 1862-1865,’’ was read by Mr. 
R. P. Brooks of the university of Georgia, and was of special 
interest in these days of militaristic agitation. The paper gave 
an interesting insight into the difficulties encountered by the 
confederate government in the attempts to secure an adequate 
number of troops. As the first burst of enthusiasm died away, 
the necessity for further recruits was apparent, and the first 
conscription act was passed April 16, 1862. Other acts extend- 
ing the scope of this law were passed in 1864 and 1865. From 
the first passage of the conscription act, the problem of exemp- 
tion caused considerable embarrassment. The general aim was 
to exclude all persons necessary for the administrative and 
economic interests of the confederacy, yet so much advantage 
was taken of these provisions that several acts were necessary 
to define more narrowly the conditions under which exemption 
would be granted. To administer the law, a bureau of con- 
scription was established, but frequent clashes over jurisdiction 
occurred between the civil and military authorities. In 1865 the 
bureau was abolished, and enforcement of the conscription laws 
was handed over altogether to the military authorities. An- 
tagonism toward the conscription acts, as measures showing too 
great a centralization of government, was displayed by the state 
authorities, especially in North Carolina and Georgia. These 
conflicts, together with the numerous evasions, tended to defeat 
the law, and Mr. Brooks concluded that conscription furnished 
scarcely twenty-five per cent of the entire force raised by the 
confederacy. Nevertheless, by retaining in the ranks men of 
conscript age whose terms of enlistment would otherwise have 
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expired, it served.to prevent a practical collapse of the confed- 
erate armies in 1862. 

The next paper, by Mr. Roy Gittinger of the university of 
Oklahoma, dealt with ‘‘The separation of Nebraska and Kansas 
from the Indian Territory’’ as originally set apart by the Act of 
1850. Indian Territory included approximately the region 
west of Missouri and Arkansas, and between the Red and Platte 
rivers. At first these Indian lands formed an obstacle that 
divided the stream of settlers, part going to the north to Iowa, 
and part to the south to Texas. With the increasing importance 
of the Oregon and Sante Fé trails, there was constant agitation 
to establish a more stable administration in the northern part 
of the Indian territory. Plans for the Pacifie railroads in- 
creased this pressure, since this region formed the only feasible 
route for a central line. The organization of Nebraska territory 
and projects for transcontinental railroads became therefore 
closely interdependent. The continued failure to organize 
Nebraska finally led to plans to build a northern and a southern 
road to the Pacific coast. 

Opposed to the organization of the Nebraska region were two 
chief influences; a scrupulous regard for the promise that the 
national government would not disturb the Indians; and the 
southern desire to postpone the settlement of the Louisiana pur- 
chase, for fear it would not be opened up on equal terms to 
settlers from the south. Regard for promises to the Indians 
had, as usual, little weight; but Douglas saw that the one possible 
means of securing southern support was to leave the question 
of slavery in the new territory to the choice of the inhabitants. 
Mr. Gittinger held that Douglas was the more strongly inclined 
to this compromise because he did not fear any actual extension 
of slavery in this region. In 1854 he drew up the bill which 
provided for the organization of two territories, Kansas and 
Nebraska, and also declared that the Missouri compromise was 
superseded by the one of 1850. Within a week the house com- 
mittee ordered an act to be prepared that would permit one of 
the proposed Pacific railroads to run anywhere north of the 
parallel of thirty-seven degrees, which formed the southern 
boundary of Kansas. The organization of the southern part of 
the Indian territory, also, was proposed but not pressed. 
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In a paper on ‘‘ Internal improvement projects in Texas in the 
fifties,’’ Mr. Charles W. Ramsdell of the university of Texas, 
made an important contribution to the early history of transpor- 
tation in the southwest. Presenting an interesting account of 
the difficulties involved in providing adequate means of trans- 
portation in Texas at this time, the paper pointed out the close 
connection between this question and that of the extension of 
slave territory. Owing to the difficulties of river transportation, 
the rich black lands in the interior of Texas could not be utilized 
for cotton. Unless this situation was remedied, it was feared 
that this region might become a field for the spread of free-soil 
propaganda. Political and economic motives were therefore in- 
termingled in the efforts to open up the interior of Texas. 

From 1850 there were numerous projects for railways from 
the gulf ports, but the lack of capital proved a formidable ob- 
stacle. As foreign capital displayed no eagerness to enter the 
field, various plans of state aid, including offers of public lands, 
were proposed. With such encouragement, a number of projects 
for railroads were brought forward, including an ambitious one 
to build a road to the Pacific, which it was hoped, would bind 
Texas to southern California and would extend the slave power. 
Other roads were proposed from New Orleans and the gulf coast. 

A proposition in 1855 for the state to build and operate a sys- 
tem of railroads aroused much opposition and was fruitless. 
By 1860 all these efforts had resulted in the actual building of 
four hundred and ninety-two miles of railroad. Had not the 
civil war intervened, Mr. Ramsdell considered that Texas would 
have entered upon a period of rapid and extensive railroad de- 
velopment. 

The concluding paper of this session was read by Mr. C. S. 
Boucher of Washington university, his subject being, ‘‘Repre- 
sentation and the electoral question in ante-bellum South Caro- 
lina.’’ This paper brought out the sectional jealousy in ante- 
bellum South Carolina between the lowland ‘‘parishes’’ and the 
upland ‘‘districts.’’ This hostile sentiment became stronger as 
the ‘‘districts’’ increased in population without gaining propor- 
tional representation in the senate. The issue was one of para- 
mount importance, for the legislature chose presidential elec- 
tors, and practically all the state officers except the sheriffs. 
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The popular election of presidential electors became involved, 
therefore, in the larger questions of the readjustment of repre- 
sentation in the senate and of a more popular form of state gov- 
ernment. Calhoun opposed any change that included a greater 
degree of self-government, believing that it might destroy the 
unanimity of the state. Three times the lower house passed an 
act for the popular election of presidential electors, but invaria- 
bly the measure was defeated in the senate. Sectional differ- 
ences now appeared, and the first step in increasing upland 
representation in the senate was taken in 1852 when Pendleton 
district was divided. In 1855 the senate again downed a bill for 
the popular election of presidential electors, and the question 
was soon obscured by the greater issues that preceded the civil 
war. 

For the evening session of Thursday, April 27, there were 
three addresses, the first being the presidential one by Mr. Dun- 
bar Rowland. Very appropriately Mr. Rowland chose as his 
subject, ‘‘The Mississippi valley in American history.’’ In 
interesting fashion he sketched the history of the Mississippi 
valley from its earliest settlement. Of especial note was the in- 
fluence of the cosmopolitan character of immigration into the 
valley in affording a broad basis for future development. The 
effect of the ordinance of 1787 upon political growth, together 
with the work of such pioneers as Daniel Boone and George 
Rogers Clark, was also touched upon. Closely connected with 
these advance agents of civilization in conquering the wilder- 
ness were the schoolmaster and the circuit rider. With the pur- 
chase of Louisiana the question of transportation was soon 
solved. In rapid survey, the speaker traced the economic de- 
velopment of the Mississippi valley and the rise of questions 
that led to the civil war. Since then has come the rebuilding 
of the south, with its general advance in manufacturing, in agri- 
culture, and in such social spheres as education. Mr. Rowland 
predicted that, with the completion of the Panama canal, there 
will come a tremendous development of the gulf ports and of the 
Mississippi valley cities. The south and the west are now com- 
ing into their own as artistic and intellectual centers. 

Following the presidential address, Mr. Solon J. Buck of the 
Minnesota historical society spoke in a suggestive and practical 
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fashion upon ‘‘The functions of a state historical society.’’ The 
duty of the state in the preservation of historical records was 
accented. For the upper Mississippi valley Mr. Buck consid- 
ered that the ideal form of organization for this purpose was an 
historical society recognized and aided by the state. In the 
general work of such an organization, four main functions may 
be distinguished: first, the collection of documents, manuscripts, 
ete.; second, the preservation of these materials; third, the pub- 
lication work of the society; and fourth, extension work. The 
state should play the most important part in the preservation of 
records. For the publication of documentary material, there 
should be an elaborate plan, to be developed through a long 
period. An historical quarterly or a magazine could be utilized 
for articles of a reminiscent character and for other material of 
interest. With reference to extension work, Mr. Buck called es- 
pecial attention to the value of the historical museum when 
rightly administered. 

In the coneluding address, Mr. Archibald Henderson of the 
university of North Carolina, gave an account of ‘‘The begin- 
nings of Nashville.’’ First Mr. Henderson traced the various 
steps in the finding, settling, and development of the middle sec- 
tion of Tennessee. Originally this settlement was a purely com- 
mercial enterprise under the auspices of the Henderson land 
company, which later was merged in the Transylvania company. 
By the treaty of Syeamore Shoals, March 14-17, 1775, the latter 
company purchased the Kentucky and Tennessee areas from 
the Cherokee for £10,000 sterling. Attention was called to the 
untiring efforts of Judge Richard Henderson to encourage the 
settlement of these lands. James Robertson, the founder of 
middle Tennessee, came with other representatives of Judge 
Henderson to open and develop the latter’s land. Many inter- 
esting details were brought out of the struggles and privations 
of these early settlers. After a careful investigation, Mr. Hen- 
derson concluded that, without doubt, Judge Richard Hender- 
son was the author of the famous ‘‘Cumberland Compact.’’ 

The three papers read at the morning session, Friday, April 
28, illustrated, by their very distinct fields, the well-balanced 
arrangement of the program. First Mr. O. G. Libby, of the 
university of North Dakota, advanced certain fresh and im- 
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portant conclusions regarding ‘‘Some Verendrye Enigmas.’’ 
Comparing the journeys of the Verendryes, father and sons, in 
the region of the Dakotas, with those of La Salle in the south- 
west, Mr. Libby sought to identify more exactly several of the 
Indian tribes and villages they visited. He rejected the theory 
of Parkman which identifies the Mantannes mentioned by the 
elder Verendrye as the historical Mandan. The proper identifi- 
cation of this tribe is important, since its village was the ter- 
minus of the journey of 1738 by the elder Verendrye, and the 


. starting point for that of his sons in 1742-1743. After reconcil- 


ing the geographical location and the customs of the tribe, as 
described by the Verendryes, with the topography of the region, 
and with various Indian traditions, Mr. Libby concluded that 
Verendrye’s Mantannes were the Hidatsa. In like fashion he 
fixed the important site of the village already mentioned, as well 
as that of a second on the Missouri river. By another careful 
analysis, the course of the journey of the younger Verendryes 
was shown. 

Mr. Libby did not accept the theory that the lead plate recent- 
ly discovered near the city of Fort Pierre had been deposited 
there by the Verendryes. This conclusion was based upon the 
internal evidence of the Verendrye journal, and upon the unpro- 
tected manner in which the plate had been buried. Probably the 
Indians removed it from its original place of deposit, and left 
it where it was found. The entire paper illustrated in striking 
fashion the value of exact topographical knowledge and of scien- 
tific investigation of Indian tribal records in working out many 
historical problems of the middle west. 

In the next paper, ‘‘ Activities and scenes at old Fort Leaven- 
worth,’’ Mr. Louis Pelzer, of the state university of Iowa, gave 
an interesting description of the military operations, the ex- 
peditions, and the soldier life at this western outpost in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. It was from here that Colonel 
Henry Dodge led a force on a sixteen hundred-mile expedition 
to the Rocky mountains in 1835. Three years later Colonel 
Kearney steamed up the Missouri river in the Antelope with a 
force of dragoons from Fort Leavenworth. Time after time 
the troops at this post set out to accompany caravans of mer- 
chandise from Westport to Santa Fé, and deputations of Indians 
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came to the fort to parley and hold council. From this fort 
Colonel Kearney led a march of 2,200 miles in 1845, and here 
the army of the west assembled for the Mexican war. Inter- 
spersed with the recital of the part the old fort has played as a 
frontier outpost, were many interesting incidents of daily life 
in this early period. 

The concluding paper of this morning session, read by Mr. 
Theodore H. Jack, of Emory university, Oxford, Georgia, was 
entitled: ‘‘Alabama and the federal government; the Creek 
Indian controversy.’’ Mr. Jack traced the chief steps in the 
years 1832-1834 by which the questions of state’s rights and nul- 
lification were brought forward in Alabama. In the first dis- 
cussions over the tariff and nullification, only a small group 
favored the extreme state’s rights doctrine, and Alabama was 
intensely loyal to Jackson. This situation was materially 
changed by the controversy over the respective rights of the 
state and the federal government in the Indian lands situated 
within Alabama. Treaties made with the United States, 1830- 
1835, provided for the removal of the Indians from these lands, 
but the one with the Creeks in 1832 permitted them to remain if 
they so desired. Next, the federal government attempted to 
oust squatters from these Indian lands by force, a move that 
brought about a clash with the state authorities, who also claimed 
jurisdiction here. Denying the constitutional power of the fed- 
eral government to eject settlers from lands within a state, Gov- 
ernor Gayle upheld the rights of Alabama in this region. The 
matter was finally compromised, but the controversy had stirred 
up much opposition to the advanced unionism of Jackson and 
his supporters. Though Governor Gayle failed to secure the 
endorsement of the legislature, a strong and growing party up- 
held his policy of opposition to federal authority. An alliance 
was soon formed between the states’ rights whigs and the nulli- 
fying wing of the democratic party. This party group, which 
continued until about 1838, was found chiefly in the cotton coun- 
ties of southern Alabama, while the union democrats and the 
union whigs were settled largely in the northern sections. 

For the last session, Friday evening, April 28, topics relating 
solely to the Mississippi valley were excluded, and the papers 
dealt with subjects of general contemporary interest. It is to 
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be hoped that this interesting and stimulating meeting will set a 
precedent for the future, and that at least one session will al- 
ways be devoted to papers upon general topics. In an able 
paper on ‘‘The function of military history,’’ Captain A. L. 
Conger, of the army service schools, Fort Leavenworth, pre- 
sented one of the most important problems now facing the world 
of American historians. With a broad-minded view of the 
necessity for impartial military history, Captain Conger ana- 
lyzed the chief obstacles to such work. They include the pre- 
judices of the audience for which a writer composes, the difficulty 
in securing mastery of the technicalities of military science, and 
the influence of pacifist opinion. 

In writing military history several distinct aims should be 
kept in mind. First, it should analyze fully the causes of war, 
a subject pertaining to which there has been much misconcep- 
tion. Whatever the predominant motive in any particular war, 
it should be carefully considered from the standpoint of each 
combatant. There must also be a clear comprehension of the 
fact that war is not the easiest but the last resort of a people in 
order to settle their own interests. This conception is not fully 
understood in the United States. Yet in a self-governing re- 
public, such as ours, the people should clearly understand our 
perilous situation for we are a nation with great possessions 
which others may covet. Next, military history should clear 
away popular misconceptions as to the nature of war. Not 
merely the purely military features of a struggle, but the eco- 
nomic forces involved, as well as the power of the press, should 
be fully appreciated. Nor should the people be left in igno- 
rance of the effectiveness of the modern trained army in com- 
parison with raw recruits. With the civil war as an example, 
Captain Conger pointed out the mismanagement that may come 
from a lack of preparedness. The truth must be told regarding 
all our wars, in order to show the problems that would at present 
confront us in any struggle. Also, it should be an aim of mili- 
tary history to point out the consequences of wars, such as loss 
of freedom or depressed economic conditions. Unlike other na- 
tions, the American people do not appreciate the facts of mili- 
tary history or the results upon future generations of interna- 
tional complications. In conclusion, Captain Conger disclaimed 
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the advocacy of any special form of military preparedness. But 
he made it plain that the people of the United States should 
understand exactly the causes of the present European struggle, 
and their own situation. This can only be done by awakening 
them to the exact truth with regard to war. 

Somewhat in contrast to the preceding paper was the pacifist 
appeal of Mr. Philip Van Ness Myers, of Cincinnati, Ohio, en- 
titled ‘‘The ethics of peace and the ethies of war.’’ With rath- 
er abstruse reasoning, Mr. Myers accented the double standard 
in the moral code as between individual citizens, and between 
nations. This difference he traced back to primitive times and 
ideas. Christianity first upheld non-military ideals, but grad- 
ually it became militant. The perils to civilization in the doc- 
trines of Machiavelli, especially as they were exemplified in the 
thirty years’ war, brought about the work of Grotius, whose aim 
was to ameliorate, rather than abolish war. Since then human- 
istic influence has worked with a similar end in view. In the 
present struggle, according to Mr. Myers, some of the belliger- 
ents have cynically abandoned the advanced ground already 
gained, and have returned to the theories and practices of the 
past. The sole means of ending war is by an appeal to the con- 
seience, for the economic motive is not a sufficient one. The 
unmistakable trend of the present moral conscience is to put an 
end to all wars. Inevitably the horrors of the present war, Mr. 
Myers believes, will cause a reaction, and the birth of an inter- 
national conscience which, opposing the double standard, will 
affirm the unity and universal sovereignty of the moral law. 

The concluding paper, by Mr. G. B. Winton of Vanderbiit 
university, on ‘‘The present situation in Mexico,’’ was an inter- 
esting analysis of the political and economic forces behind tke 
present unrest in that unhappy country. Accenting the differ- 
ences in racial standpoint, and the consequent lack of mutual 
understanding between the people of Mexico and those of the 
United States, Mr. Winton pointed out that both nations meet 
on a common ground in their desire for independence and a re- 
publican form of government. In the past the upper classes and 
the church have constituted the controlling influences in Mexico, 
but with the rise of the middle class, leaders have been furnished 
in the movement for a more liberal government. The constitu- 
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tionalist movement is due to a widespread protest against the 
general economic exploitation of Mexico by the privileged class- 
es and foreign interests. Mr. Winton strongly opposed inter- 
vention by the United States, and concluded with a plea that the 
people of Mexico, despite obvious deficiencies of temperament, 
be allowed to work out their problems without outside interfer- 
ence. This was the last of a series of papers, many of them 
notable contributions, that were read at the ninth annual meet- 
ing. The worth of these papers and the wide range of topics 
represented was a striking tribute to the effective work of the 
association. 

Beside the papers actually presented before the association, 
it is fitting to mention here those that, owing to the absence of 
the authors, were read by title only. They included the follow- 
ing: ‘*The Dutch element in early Kentucky,’’ by Percy V. 
Flippin, of Central university; ‘‘The early life of Jefferson 
Davis,’’ by W. L. Fleming, of Louisiana state university; and 
‘‘The veto power in Ohio,’’ by R. C. McGrane, of the univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. 

Another phase of the work of the association was taken up at 
the meeting of the history teachers’ section, Friday afternoon, 
April 28, when practical problems in the teaching of history 
were discussed. In the first paper Mr. Beverley W. Bond, Jr., 
of Purdue university, considered the problems of ‘‘ American 
history and civics in the rural high schools.’’ In the Mississippi 
valley general interest in these two courses appears to be de- 
elining in the rural high schools. This is chiefly due: first, to 
the lack of trained teachers and of proper facilities for the work. 
Teachers should be required to have an adequate background 
before undertaking these courses; and library facilities should 
be provided. Second, there is too rigid an adherence to old- 
fashioned methods, both in presentation and in subject matter. 
This latter defect is to be overcome in the rural high schools by 
placing more emphasis in the American history course upoa 
agricultural forces, and in civies upon rural government. In 
connection with civies, a limited amount of elementary econom- 
ics should be introduced, and in American history, state and 
sectional history should receive greater emphasis. These 
changes can be made even with the usual text-books, if there is a 
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liberal use of library references and of such aids as maps. The 
civics course should be an essentially practical one. This pa- 
per elicited a spirited discussion, led by Mr. Robertson of Berea 
college, in which there was general criticism of the present 
chronological arrangement of the high school course in history. 

The next two papers dealt with phases of the general question 
of a more exact definition of topics. 

The first, by Mr. J. L. Kingsbury, of the Missouri state nor- 
mal school, discussed ‘‘The further definition of the American 
history course in high schools.’’ This topic involves, according 
to Mr. Kingsbury, the larger one of some more definite aim in 
the teaching of American history. As the course is usually giv- 
en in the senior year of the high school, the pupils are sufficient- 
ly mature to appreciate as thorough and sympathic a knowledge 
as possible of the traditions of their own country. Such study 
is necessary in order to enable them to aid intelligently in the 
solution of contemporary problems. This is to be accomplished 
chiefly by sifting out the more important material in the Ameri- 
can history course, although many of the text and reference 
books in use leave much to be desired in this respect. In both 
elementary and high school work, Mr. Kingsbury deprecated 
the placing of too great emphasis upon a recital of mere detailed 
facts. He then proceeded to give an elaborate analysis of the 
chief steps to be dwelt upon in American development, accenting 
the importance of social and economic forces. When a course 
of this type has been completed the pupil should be properly 
‘‘oriented’’ to his own times, and able to appreciate and use the 
lessons of the past. Mr. Kingsbury advocated the preparation 
of textbooks with such ends in view, and of a series of reference 
books that would be better adapted to the maturity of high 
school students than the standard works to which they are 
usually referred. Especially should the enthusiasm of the pupil 
be aroused to an appreciation of the importance of American 
history. 

The subject of the following paper, by Mr. Max Souby of the 
East Tennessee state normal school, was ‘‘ Main topics in Amer- 
ican history for emphasis in class room work and reasons for 
their selection.’’ Believing that the development of good citi- 
zenship is the chief aim in the teaching of American history, Mr. 
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Souby accented the value of concentration upon a few major 
topics, most of them to continue throughout the course. The 
student should consider all important facts in their relations to 
these chosen topics. To illustrate this method Mr. Souby pro- 
posed a division of American history: into four periods, which 
would be further subdivided into major topics. Though not at- 
tempting to fix arbitrary divisions, he insisted upon the principle 
of topical study. He believed that the greatest emphasis of the 
course should be placed upon the last period, 1870-1916, notwith- 
standing the difficulties of securing adequate material. This 
paper and the preceding one, were discussed at length by Mr. 
C. A. MeMurry, of the George Peabody college for teachers, in a 
forcible plea for a more general agreement upon the topics to be 
presented in the history course. 

For the concluding paper, an important report of a committee 
of the association on ‘‘The place of the normal school in the 
preparation of high school teachers,’’ was presented by the 
chairman, Mr. E. M. Violette, of the Missouri state normal 
school. In response to a questionnaire, the committee received 
replies from ninety-seven normal schools, supported either whol- 
ly or in part by state funds, and scattered over forty states. 
These schools may be divided into three distinct groups; those 
merely preparing elementary school teachers, those preparing 
high school teachers only incidentally, and those preparing both 
high school and elementary school teachers. The first and sec- 
ond classes are found chiefly in the eastern and western states, 
while those of the third group are all in the Mississippi valley. 
The report dealt with this last group. For the necessary prep- 
aration of high school teachers, the committee accepted in its es- 
sentials the previous report of the committee on the certification 
of high school teachers. In carrying out these recommenda- 
tions, a difficult problem is presented by the many teachers who, 
not meeting these requirements, are now doing effective work. 
Opportunity should be afforded such teachers to remedy their 
deficiencies in preparation. 

Of the thirty-three normal schools reporting in the third class, 
only fifteen or sixteen meet the proposed standard of prepara- 
tion. But the outlook is promising, for the normal schools con- 
stantly tend to become standard teachers’ colleges, while the 
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ones that offer only two or three years of such courses, are car- 
rying on an effective work in supplying the smaller high schools 
where the remuneration is too small to justify a more thorough 
preparation. The normal schools doing teachers’ work com- 
pare favorably in faculty and equipment with the colleges of the 
same section. None of them offer less than twenty-five, and 
some of them give sixty hours with special courses in restricted 
fields of history. All offer work in political science, economics, 
and sociology. The report called special attention to the prac- 
tice course given by every normal school that prepares high 
school teachers. The normal schools also place much stress 
upon courses in methods. The committee is strongly of the 
opinion that the teachers’ college should train prospective ele- 
mentary as well as high school teachers, since it does not ap- 
prove the separation of the two classes in different institutions. 
The whole report was a valuable one, showing extensive investi- 
gation and well-digested information. 

The business session, Friday morning, April 28, revealed a 
vigorous and healthy growth in the work of the association. 
Owing to the absence of Mr. Paine, the only part of the report 
of the secretary-treasurer presented was that relating to fi- 
nances. For the past year, the total receipts of the association 
were $1,680.90, the disbursements, $1,662.27, with a balance of 
$18.63. For the Review, the receipts were $3,360.25, the dis- 
bursements, $3,155.86, leaving a balance of $204.39. At present 
the total assets of the association are $2,879.28, the liabilities 
$854.80, with a net worth of $2,024.48. 

Other reports were equally encouraging. Among those of 
special interest was the one by Mr. C. W. Alvord, managing edi- 
tor of the Review. This publication is now in its second year, 
and no difficulty has been experienced in securing excellent pa- 
pers. The subscription list should, however, be increased. In 
connection with this report the suecess of the Review, which has 
met a real need, is specially gratifying to the members of the 
association. If even better things are to be achieved in the 
future, it is necessary that they lend their vigorous codperation 
to Mr. Alvord, whose untiring efforts have put the Review upon 
its feet. Another report of special interest was presented by 
Mr. W. H. Shephard, chairman of the committee on state his- 
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tory as a part of the high school curriculum. An investigation 
in the states of the middle west showed that none of them re- 
quired state history as a part of the high school curriculum. In 
nearly every state two or more text-books were available, but 
the concensus of opinion was that an already overcrowded cur- 
riculum would not permit separate courses in state history. 
Rather such work should be given in connection with American 
history. Another interesting report was presented by Mr. 
Charles E. Brown, chairman of the committee on state histori- 
cal museums. Having personally visited in the past year four- 
teen historical museums scattered through the west, Mr. Brown 
included many interesting notes regarding the rich collections 
of the anthropological and archaeological remains of this region. 
The recent meeting of the American museums association at San 
Francisco has done much to focus attention upon these western 
; museums. Throughout the territory covered by the association 
there has been a general awakening of interest in historical 
museums, and during the past year a number of such institu- 
tions located in the central west have called upon the committee 
for advice. The lack of trained museum assistants is now being 
supplied by a course in museology at the state university of 
Iowa. Similar courses are recommended in other state insti- 
tutions. 

The business session of the association made certain important 
changes in the constitution, upon the recommendation of the 
executive committee. The offices of vice presidents were abol- 
ished, and the constitution was further amended to provide for a 
chairman of the executive committee. Another important 
amendment to the constitution abolished memberships in the 
association which do not include a subscription to the Review. 
The annual dues were fixed for all active members at three dol- 
lars, for library members at four dollars; these charges are to 
include, of course, a subscription to the Review and the Pro- 
CEEDINGS. This amendment may decrease the membership of 
the association, but it will place the Review upon a firmer basis, 
and will probably prove the wiser policy in the end. It will, 
however, make vigorous work on the part of individual members 
to build up the association all the more necessary. 

The executive committee made important changes in the pub- 
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lication work of the association. Mr. Milo M. Quaife having 
tendered his resignation as editor of the Procrrprnes, this publi- 
cation was for the future placed in charge of the board of edi- 
tors, to be issued as a supplement to the Review. The title of 
the editorial board was changed to read ‘‘The board of editors 
of the Mississippi valley historical association,’’ thus widening 
the scope of its duties to include all publications issued by the 
association. 

In addition to the more formal sessions, a number of social 
affairs greatly added to the pleasure of the Nashville meeting. 
On Thursday, April 28, the annual luncheon of the Mississippi 
valley historical association was held jointly with the Ohio val- 
ley historical association. Mr. Harlow Lindley, president of 
the latter association, presided, and about fifty persons were 
present. An interesting and suggestive series of informal talks 
was given with regard to the proposed centennial or semi-cen- 
tennial celebrations of a number of states in the Mississippi 
valley. Pageants and the story of the state depicted through 
moving pictures have a prominent part in the plans for these 
celebrations. In a number of cases, also, the publication of his- 
torical material has been planned. A special feature of the 
luncheon was an informal talk by Judge Allison of Nashville. 
After relating many interesting incidents in the life of Andrew 
Jackson, Judge Allison outlined the plans of the Andrew Jack- 
son memorial association. The after-dinner program was con- 
cluded with a paper by Mr. J. W. Oliver, of the Indiana state 
library, on ‘‘The position of the historian in statehood centen- 
nials.’’ Mr. Oliver called attention to the present opportunity 
to stimulate interest in historical work in those states which are 
either celebrating their centennials, or will do so in the near 
future. Professors in the universities, teachers in colleges and 
high schools, research students, and the general public should all 
take part in the scientific investigations in state history. The 
chief mediums of carrying on this work are: research work in 
seminars, carefully written textbooks, biographies, and studies 
of state institutions. State and private aid should be forthcom- 
ing to aid such undertakings and the centennial celebrations 
ought to leave the people with an awakened interest in and a 
better knowledge of state history. 
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Other pleasant social gatherings included a reception, Thurs- 
day evening, by the Tennessee historical society; a luncheon, 
Friday, given jointly by the George Peabody college for teach- 
ers and Vanderbilt university ; and a reception, Saturday after- 
noon, by the ladies of the Centennial club. On these several 
occasions the members of the association were especially 
pleased to meet the hospitable people of Nashville. Another 
event, and one whose memory will linger long, was a pilgrimage 
Saturday morning to the historic Hermitage, the home and 
burial-place of Andrew Jackson. After a delightful trip of 
twelve miles in automobiles a large party strolled about and 
enjoyed the beauties of the lawn, the garden, and the mansion 
of this typical plantation home of the old south. The large 
number of Jackson relics, and the well-kept appearance of the 
estate testified to the splendid work of the Ladies’ memorial 
association. 

Altogether, the ninth annual meeting was a most profitable 
and delightful one. In a suitable resolution the association ten- 
dered its thanks to the members of the various local committees 
and to the organizations whose effective work had contributed 
so greatly to the success of the meeting. The splendid spirit of. 
cooperation on the part of the members of the association, as 
shown in papers, in reports, and in all the other means by which 
the success of the meeting was assured, should also be acknowl- 
edged. In closing it is fitting to pay a tribute to the memory 
of our friend, Mr. Clarence S. Paine, the late secretary-treasurer 
of the association.Always ready to respond at the call of duty, 
he came to Nashville, even though seriously indisposed. He 
was unable to attend the different sessions, but the evidences 
of his influence were all around, and the success of the meeting 
was in large measure a testimonial to this pioneer in the Mis- 
sissippi valley historical association. We will miss his aid and 
counsel in the years to come, but the work which occupied so 
large a place in his affections will continue and expand. 

Bever.tey W. Bonp, JR. 
Purpug UNIveErSITY 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 





MINUTES OF BUSINESS TRANSACTED BY THE ASSO- 
CIATION AND BY THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The ninth annual meeting of the Mississippi valley historical 
association was called to order at 10 A. M., April 27, 1916, by 
the president, Dunbar Rowland. The secretary-treasurer, Clar- 
ence 8. Paine, being unable to attend the sessions because of ill- 
ness, the president appointed Beverley W. Bond, Jr., secretary 
pro tem. 

The following committees were appointed by the president: 
Auditing committee —C. W. Ramsdell, M. M. Quaife, L. E. Pel- 
zer; Committee on resolutions —C. 8. Boucher, J. E. Winston, 
J. R. Robertson. 


The executive committee met at 9 A. M., April 28,1916. Those 
present were: Dunbar Rowland, president; I. J. Cox, M. M. 
Quaife, W. E. Connelley, O. G. Libby, and B. F. Shambaugh, 
members of the committee, and B. W. Bond, Jr., seeretary pro 
tem. 

It was voted that the following amendment to article rv of the 
constitution be recommended to the association: 


Amend article tv, ‘‘Officers,’’ as follows: In the first para- 
graph strike out the words ‘‘two vice-presidents’’ and change 
‘*six other active members’’ to ‘‘nine other active members.’’ 
For the second paragraph substitute the following: ‘‘The pres- 
ident, secretary-treasurer, and three members of the executive 
committee shall be elected at the annual meeting each year. 
The president and secretary-treasurer shall hold office for one 
year, the members of the executive committee for three years or 
until their successors are elected and have qualified.’ 

Add a fourth paragraph as follows: ‘‘At the first meeting 
of the executive committee after the annual election, one of its 
members shall be elected as chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. It shall be his duty to preside at meetings of the committee 
and, in the absence of the president, at meetings of the associa- 
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treasurer, who with nine other active members, and such ex-presidents 
tion, and he shall succeed to the office of president in case of a 
vacancy.’’ 

The entire article will then read as follows: 


The officers of the association shall be a president, and a secretary- 
of the association as retain their membership therein, shall constitute 
the executive committee. Providing that all ex-presidents who have 
served on the executive committee for six consecutive years shall from 
and after that time no longer be ex-officio members of the executive com- 
mittee. 

The president, secretary-treasurer, and three members of the execu- 
tive committee shall be elected at the annual meeting each year. The 
president and secretary-treasurer shall hold office for one year, the mem- 
bers of the executive committee for three years or until their successors 
are elected and have qualified. 

The executive committee shall have general charge of the affairs of the 
association, including the calling of meetings and selection of papers to 
be read. Five members of the executive committee shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 

At the first meeting of the executive committee after the annual elec- 
tion, one of its members shall be selected as chairman of the executive 
committee. It shall be his duty to preside at meetings of the committee 
and, in the absence of the president, at meetings of the association, and 
he shall sueceed to the office of president in case of a vacancy. 

It was voted to recommend to the association that article v1 
of the constitution be amended by changing ‘‘one dollar’’ to 
‘‘three dollars’ in the first sentence and ‘‘two dollars’’ to ‘‘four 
dollars’’ in the second sentence. The article will then read as 
follows: 

The annual dues for individual active members shall be three dollars. 
The annual dues for library members shall be four dollars. Sustaining 
members — either individuals or institutions — shall pay five dollars an- 
nually. Any individual may become a life member upon the payment 
of fifty dollars. 

Mr. Quaife tendered his resignation as editor of the Procrrp- 
incs. It was voted that the board of editors of the Mississippi 
valley historical review be known as the board of editors of the 
association and that the Procrerprncs be published under the 
direction of this board as a supplement to the Review. 

Members of the board of editors were elected as follows: 
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St. George L. Sioussat, Lawrence J. Burpee, Solon J. Buck, for 
three years; and Isaac J. Cox for one year to fill the unexpired 
term of Claude H. Van Tyne, resigned. 

The executive committee then adjourned. 


The annual business session of the association was held on the 
forenoon of April 28, 1916, the president, Dunbar Rowland, in 
the chair. 

Owing to the absence of the secretary-treasurer, Clarence S. 
Paine, his report as secretary was dispensed with. His finan- 
cial statement was presented by C. W. Ramsdell, chairman of the 
auditing committee who reported that the committee had ex- 
amined the accounts and found the statement to be correct. 
It was voted that the financial statement be approved.* 

A report of the committee on standardizing library work and 
library equipment in secondary schools was read by the chair- 
man, O. M. Dickerson, as follows: 

This committee has held no formal meetings during the past year, but 
is in a position to report progress. One year ago two of its members 
were appointed members of the committee on history in schools of the 
American historical association. This opened the road for active codper- 
ation with all of the leading historical organizations of the country. As 
a result of the conferences held in Washington the committee of the 
American historical association is to undertake to accomplish the task 
which was originally imposed upon this committee. The work, however, 
is to be of a codperative nature and this committee is now in a position to 
do its most effective work in conjunction with the larger committee. It 
is believed that this method of attack upon the problem assigned will 
lead to the general acceptance of the final report by the majority of the 
high schools of the United States. In behalf of the committee I request 
that the committee be continued for another year. 

The report was accepted and the committee continued. 

A report of the publication committee, C. W. Alvord, chair- 
man, was read and accepted. 

A report of the managing editor of the Mississippi valley 
historical review, C. W. Alvord, was read as follows: 

The board of editors of the Mississippi valley historical association 
presents a quarterly report in the shape of a magazine. There is there- 


1 The report of the secretary-treasurer, including his financial statement, is printed 
below. 
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fore very little to be said at this time. The second volume of four num- 
bers has been finished and we have had no difficulty in finding excellent 
papers to be published. 

The report of the business manager of the Review is of much greater 
importance than that of the managing editor, and I hope every effort 
will be made by the members of the association to increase the subserip- 
tion during the coming year so that it will not be necessary to stop 
publication. 


The report was accepted. 

A report of the committee on the establishment of depart- 
ments of state history in state universities, J. F. Willard, chair- 
man, was presented and accepted and the committee was dis- 
charged with thanks for its services.’ 

A report of the committee on state history as a part of the 
high school curriculum, W. H. Shephard, chairman, was pre- 
sented as follows: 


From scattering returns available from ten or more states of the mid- 
dle west, including data from the offices of state superintendents of 
schools, it would appear that the teaching of state history in high schools 
is not required, nor is it a part of the course of study. It is evident 
also that very few high schools have ever had, or now have as a separate 
course work in state history. In practically all these states American 
history and civies is offered or required as a senior subject in the high 
school, and the opinion of ninety per cent of the schools making reply 
to the questionnaire on this subject is that state history can be taught 
to advantage as a part of the course in American history. A number, 
not predominating, have already tried to develop state history in con- 
nection with certain periods in United States history. Such work also 
has been attempted largely in the upper grammar grades, to an extent 
through suggestion and requirement by state departments of education. 
In nearly every state at least two manuals, short histories or readers, 
are available for elementary survey of the history of the state. Some are 
adapted to pupils in the upper grades of the elementary schools. It is 
the opinion of many that under present conditions of crowded curricu- 
lums it is difficult to give adequate time and attention to the history of 
the state. That, however, it is advisable to emphasize certain phases of 
such history when vitally connected with or an integral part of the his- 
tory of the nation. 


The report was accepted. 
* Printed in the ProceEpines for 1914-15, pp. 61-77. 
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A report of the committee on the management of state his- 
torical museums, Charles E. Brown, chairman, was read by 
title: ‘‘Notes on some western museums,’’ and was accepted.’ 

The amendments to article rv and vi of the constitution, as 
proposed by the executive committee,‘ were adopted. 

It was voted that the resolution adopted at the eighth annual 
meeting relative to the eligibility of vice-presidents to the 
presidency be rescinded. 

The nominating committee, consisting of Solon J. Buck, chair- 
man, Clarence E. Carter, and Melvin J. White had been ap- 
pointed by the president several weeks in advance of the meeting. 
The chairman reported on behalf of the committee the following 
nominations : 

For president — Frederic L. Paxson. 

For secretary-treasurer — Clarence S. Paine. 

For members of the executive committee: one year — St. George L. 
Sioussat ; two years — Edgar R. Harlan; three years — Eugene M. Vio- 
lette, Clarence W. Alvord, and Archer B. Hulbert. 

The report was accepted and the secretary was instructed to 
east the unanimous ballot of the association for the officers as 
nominated. 

It was voted that the secretary pro tem, be instructed to con- 
vey the sympathy of the association to Mr. Paine, the secretary- 
treasurer. 

The business session was then adjourned. 


The meeting of the history teachers’ section of the association 
was held on the afternoon of April 28, 1916, A. O. Thomas, 
presiding. 

A report of the committee on the place of the normal school 
in the preparation of high school history teachers, Eugene M. 
Violette, chairman, was read and accepted.° 

The section elected A. O. Thomas and Max Souby members of 
its executive committee to serve for three years. Mr. Thomas 
was elected chairman and Howard C. Hill, secretary, for the 
ensuing year. 

3 Printed below. 


4See above p. 31. 
5 Printed below; also in the History teachers’ magazine for September, 1916. 
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At the final session of the association on the evening of April 
28, 1916, a report of the committee on resolutions, C. 8. Boucher, 
chairman, was read as follows: 

Resolved, That the movement to establish a memorial military park 
on the battlefield of New Orleans at Chalmette meets with the approval 
of the Mississippi valley historical association. 

Resolved, That the Mississippi valley historical association expresses 
its deep sense of appreciation for the hospitality so generously extended 
to it by the Tennessee historical society, Vanderbilt university, George 
Peabody college for teachers, the local committee of arrangements, the 
auxiliary committee of ladies, the Hermitage club, and the Centennial 
club. : 

The report was unanimously adopted and the association then 
adjourned, sine die. 


The executive committee of the association held a meeting on 
April 29, 1916, for the purpose of electing a chairman in ac- 
cordance with article tv of the constitution as amended at the 
business session. The president, Dunbar Rowland, presided and 
Isaac J. Cox was elected chairman of the executive committee 
for the ensuing year. 


Brvertey W. Bonn, Jr., Secretary pro tem 











REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER: 
(AprRIL, 1916) 


The decision to hold the ninth annual meeting in Nashville was not 
reached until late in 1915 when the question was submitted to the mem- 
bers of the executive committee by mail. The vote resulted in a major- 
ity in favor of Nashville with this city as the second choice of many oth- 
ers. That the committee made no mistake in the selection of Nashville 
is evidenced by the preparations for this meeting which have been made 
by a committee of which St. George L. Sioussat is chairman. 

The appointment of a program committee was deferred until early in 
the present year when President Rowland named the following com- 
mittee to prepare a program for the Nashville meeting: James A. 
James, Evanston, Illinois; Isaac J. Cox, Cincinnati, Ohio; Dan E. Clark, 
Iowa City, Iowa; William E. Connelly, Topeka, Kansas; Archer B. 
Hurlbert, Marietta, Ohio; Thomas M. Owen, Montgomery, Alabama; St. 
George L. Sioussat, Nashville, Tennessee, and James E. Winston, Uni- 
versity, Mississippi. 

On account of other urgent duties Mr. James found it impossible to 
serve and Isaac J. Cox was made chairman of the committee. The re- 
port of this committee is before us in the excellent program presented 
at this meeting. 

The standing committees of the association were found to be doing 
such excellent work that President Rowland did not deem it necessary 
or advisable to make many changes in the personnel of these committees. 
The report of the committee on the establishment of departments of 
state history in state universities, James F. Willard, chairman, was not 
finished in time for the last annual meeting but is included in volume vu 
of the ProckEpInGs just coming from the press. Mr. Willard asks to 
have this committee discharged as he believes that the ground has been 
very thoroughly covered and that there is nothing more for the com- 
mittee to do at present. He suggests that the task of undertaking the 
investigation of the ways and means of arousing an interest in local his- 
tory should be intrusted to a new committee with a special mandate, but 
that such a committee should not be appointed until the committee on 
state history as a part of the high school curriculum and the committee 
on the relation of historical societies and departments of history shall 
have reported. 
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At the last annual meeting a resolution was adopted providing that in 
the future no person who had been elected vice-president of the associa- 
tion should be eligible to the office of president until after two years 
had elapsed from the close of that period of service. This resolution 
did not represent the unanimous sentiment of the meeting, and has 
since been criticised by some members who were not present. This 
meeting will have presented to it an amendment to the constitution 
which will do away with the supposed necessity for the resolution re- 
ferred to. 

This year the association has taken advanced ground in the manner of 
nominating its officers, President Rowland having appointed a nominat- 
ing committee several weeks prior to this meeting instead of waiting until 
the members had actually assembled. It is assumed that this committee 
has made a thorough canvass of the field and has gained, as nearly as 
possible, a knowledge of the sentiment of the members of the association 
and will present to this meeting its recommendations. It would proba- 
bly be well to amend the constitution to authorize the appointment of 
such a nominating committee and to provide that the committee shall 
be appointed at the preceding annual meeting so that it may have the 
entire year in which to formulate its report. 

We had much more difficulty than usual in getting the papers in hand 
for volume vi of the PRocEEpINGs, with the result that the volume was 
not finished in time to be sent out before this meeting. Members will 
receive it upon returning to their homes. 

One question upon which there has been much diversity of opinion is 
the matter of selecting some central city as a permanent meeting place 
rather than to take the meetings to different cities, as has been the policy 
in the past. It might perhaps be well to alternate the meetings between 
Chicago and other cities of the valley. This would not require an 
amendment to the constitution and can be arranged any time that a 
majority of the executive committee favor such plan. 

Upon the request of Charles D. Hazen, chairman of the program com- 
mittee of the American historical association, the Mississippi valley as- 
sociation named two representatives, Henry E. Bourne and Eugene M. 
Violette, to plan for a conference of history teachers to be held in con- 
nection with the meeting of the American historical association at Wash- 
ington, December 27-31, 1915. Preceding this conference a question- 
naire was sent to all members of the Mississippi valley historical associa- 
tion and the association was well represented at the conference which 
was held at 2:30 P. M. Friday, December 21. There has been some pro- 
test over the time fixed for this conference, during the closing hours of 
the meeting, and against the Mississippi valley association participating 
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in a joint session on historical courses in secondary schools, as being 
hardly to the point. 

The movement inaugurated by this association, if it may be said to 
have been inaugurated, to erect a LaSalle monument at some appro- 
priate point in the Mississippi valley aroused more general interest than 
any one thing that the association has proposed, and yet after the lapse 
of five years we are no nearer the realization of this object than we were 
at the beginning. It is time that something tangible was accomplished 
or for us to admit failure. This tendency to start things that we cannot 
finish will do the association more harm than good. 

The same thing might be said of the movement to interest the patriotic 
societies and secure their codperation in the work of this association. 
The meeting at Grand Forks in 1914 recommended that the executive 
committee work out a plan whereby we might enlist the energy and en- 
thusiasm of the patriotic societies in behalf of the work of the Mississippi 
valley historical association. President Cox made a real effort to do this, 
but was unfortunate in selecting as chairman of the committee that was 
named to consider details, one who could not give the subject the time 
and attention that it required. Since then nothing has been done. There 
is a real desire upon behalf of the patriotic societies to codperate with 
us and it seems entirely feasible to secure such codperation. 

A conference of directors of historical work in the northwest made up 
wholly of members of this association was held in Chicago, June 24, 1915, 
in response to a call that was sent out on June 18 preceding by Solon 
J. Buck who had been authorized to issue such a eall by a preliminary 
meeting held at Chicago in December, 1914. Representatives were pres- 
ent from Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Indiana, and Wisconsin. Benjamin 
F. Shambaugh was chairman of the conference and Mr. Buck, secretary. 

More conferences such as this will result in good, and it is hoped that 
this may become an annual event. 

At the last annual meeting an amendment to the constitution was 
proposed providing for increasing the annual dues to three dollars for 
individuals or libraries, instead of one dollar for individual and two 
dollars for library members as at present. The mover of the resolution 
contemplated furnishing both the Review and the Proceedings to all 
members. This would not relieve the financial situation. Indeed, it 
would have the opposite effect. It would not only result in a decrease of 
the number of members but it would result in an actual decrease in the 
total receipts from those who continued their membership. At present 
those libraries which receive both the ProcEeEepinGs and the Review pay 
four dollars annually, while individuals who receive both the Review 
and the Proceepines pay three dollars annually. It will readily be 
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seen, therefore, that the only way in which the association could benefit 
financially would be by combining the PRocEEDINGS and the Review, a 
proposition which has been advocated by some members of the associa- 
tion. 

This question of increasing the annual dues is not a new one and the 
secretary pleads guilty to having in the past opposed the proposition. 
He is not yet convinced that it would be wise but has no desire to urge 
his own views on the association and believes that the time has come when 
any action that may be taken on this question can have no serious effect 
upon the future of the organization. During the past year an appeal 
was made to the members for contributions to apply upon the indebted- 
ness of the association. A total of $264.00 was received as a result of 
this appeal. In some instances it was with the understanding that if 
the dues should be raised such contributions should be applied upon 
next year’s dues. Most of these contributions were made for the pur- 
pose of obviating the necessity of increasing the annual dues, and many 
persons expressed the hope that such an increase would not be found 
necessary. On the other hand many members urged that the dues be 
raised to such an amount as would eare for the obligations of the asso- 
ciation without the necessity of making assessments or calling for con- 
tributions. The whole question should be thoroughly considered at this 
meeting and some definite action taken. 

During the early days of the organization the secretary was instructed 
to incur no debts in the name of the association for which funds were 
not available. Fortunately, however, no limit was placed upon the 
personal indebtedness which he might incur in behalf of the association. 
This action by the members of the executive committee was entirely 
right and proper, but the secretary, having a larger faith in the ulti- 
mate success of the movement, did not hesitate to assume such obligations 
as were necessary to insure the prompt publication of the ProcEEpines 
and to provide for the other necessary expenses of the association. 

Later the secretary was given a free hand to secure all the funds pos- 
sible and apply the same to the legitimate expenses of the association, 
including the discharge of the liabilities which he had assumed. During 
these first trying years the secretary did not report to the association 
obligations which he had personally assumed in connection with the 
work, lest some members less optimistic than himself might be discour- 
aged thereby. 

The time seems opportune now, however, to. report to the membership 
the exact situation, and it would seem to be entirely proper at this time 
for the association to assume the burden which others have been earry- 
ing, especially as the total indebtedness has now been reduced to $854.80, 
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while there are available assets in the form of cash on hand, accounts 
due, publications on hand, and furniture and fixtures amounting to 
$2879.28. The accompanying financial statement is the first that has 
included all of the resources and liabilities of the association, assuming 
that the association is willing, at this time, to take upon itself the burden 
which has in the past been borne by individuals. 

This situation ought not to prove discouraging to anyone. Several 
national associations that have won general support and commendation 
have at different times been confronted with much larger liabilities than 
we have. Only recently one of these societies reported liabilities of 
$1300.00 with no resources but the goodwill of its members. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS ACCOUNT ASSOCIATION 
April 17, 1915 — April 30, 1916 


Recetpts 
Balance on hand April 17, 1915 ; $ 12.90 
From membership dues . ; i 1404.00 
From contributions . ’ ' ’ 264.00 
Total receipts ; ; ; ; $1680.90 
Disbursements 
Review subscriptions for life and 
sustaining members. ; ; $ 188.00 
Printing PRocEEDINGS . ; ‘ 959.16 
Clerical work . ’ ‘ ; ; 270.00 
Miscellaneous printing. : : 72.00 
Stationery and office supplies . j 12.90 
Postage and express ‘ ; ‘ 84.11 
Freight and drayage ; ; ‘ 4.07 
Traveling expenses . : ; ‘ 60.88 
Miscellaneous . ; ; ; : 11.15 
Total disbursements. ; ‘ $1662 .27 
Balance on hand . ; ; ; 18.63 





$1680.90 $1680.90 
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RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS ACCOUNT REVIEW 
Year ending April 30, 1916 


Receipts 
Subscriptions , ; $ 933.00 
Advertising . : : 177.25 
Guaranty pledges . ‘ 2250.00 











Total receipts. . $3360.25 
Disbursements 
$ 135.61 





















Balance, 1915 ; 
Printing Review . ° $1834.50 











Postage and express : 130.01 
Clerical work . P / 776.10 
Miscellaneous printing . 60.20 
Miscellaneous _ expense, 
editorial office . , 278.33 
Stationery and _ office 
supplies ‘ , : 17.70 
Freight and drayag ‘ 15.72 
Furniture and fixtures . 35.00 
Miscellaneous : ; 8.30 
$3155.86 
Total disbursements . $3291.47 
Balance on hand . 68.78 
¢ $3360.25 $3360.25 
SUMMARY 
i Receipts 
Total association ; : ; 7 $1680.90 
Total Review . : , ’ 3 3360.25 
$5041.15 





Disbursements 


Total association ; : ‘ : $1662. 
Total Review . : , j , 3155. 


~ 


27 
86 


$4818.13 
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Association balance for 1916 . : $ 18.63 
Review balance for 1916 . 3 ; 204.39 


Total balance 


Assets 
Cash on hand . ; . : , $ 223.02 
Annual dues to July 1, 1916. , 230.00 
Review subscriptions ; ; ; 48.00 
Publications on hand : ; : 2000.00 
Furniture and fixtures. , ; 100.00 
Advertising accounts due ' , 28 .26 
Subseriptions to guaranty fund : 250.00 
Total assets . 
Taabilities 


The Torch Press on account print- 

ing PROCEEDINGS . : ; : $ 150.00 
The Torch Press printing March 

number of the Review . : : 404.80 
Bills payable . , : i , 300.00 


Total liabilities 
Net worth 


Respectfully submitted, 


M. V. H. A. 


223 .02 





$5041.15 $5041.15 


$2879 .28 


$ 854.80 
2024.48 





$2879.28 $2879.28 


CLARENCE S. Paing, Secretary-treasurer 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE PLACE OF THE 
NORMAL SCHOOL.IN THE PREPARATION OF 
HIGH SCHOOL HISTORY TEACHERS 


At the annual meeting of the Mississippi valley historical association 
held at Omaha in May, 1913, the committee on certification of high 
school teachers of history, in the report which they submitted at that 
time, recommended among other things that a special committee be ap- 
pointed to consider the place of the normal school in preparing high 
school history teachers. The recommendation was acted upon favorably 
by the executive committee of this association, and President James A. 
James appointed the following normal school men and women to serve 
as a special committee on the place of the normal school in the prepara- 
tion of high school history teachers: E. M. Violette, Kirksville, Mis- 
souri, chairman; Sara M. Riggs, Cedar Falls, Iowa; Pelagius M. Wil- 
liams, Emporia, Kansas; Edward C. Page, DeKalb, [llinois; Claude N. 
Anderson, Kearney, Nebraska; S. E. Thomas, Charleston, Illinois. ; and 
Carl E. Pray, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

This committee at once drafted a questionnaire and sent it to the 150 
normal schools of the country that are supported in part or wholly by 
state funds. It was not sent to city normal schools nor to normal schools 
for negro teachers. 

By dint of persistent effort the committee succeeded in getting re- 
turns from 97 of the 150 schools to which the questionnaire was sent. 
These 97 schools are located in 40 different states. Their distribution 
among the states is as follows: 

Alabama, 2; Arkansas, 1; Arizona, 1; California, 5; Colorado, 2; Con- 
necticut, 2; Georgia, 1; Idaho, 1; Indiana, 1; Illinois, 5; lowa, 1; Kansas, 
3; Kentucky, 1; Missouri, 4; Minnesota, 5; Maine, 1; Massachusetts, 7; 
Michigan, 3; Maryland, 1; New York, 7; New Hampshire, 2; North 
Dakota, 1; New Mexico, 1; Nebraska, 2; New Jersey, 1; North Carolina, 
1; Oregon, 1; Ohio, 2; Oklahoma, 4; Pennsylvania, 7; Rhode Island, 1; 
South Carolina, 1; South Dakota, 3; Texas, 2; Tennessee, 1; Vermont, 2; 
Virginia, 1; West Virginia, 4; Washington, 1; Wisconsin, 5. 

From an examination of the returns it was readily discovered that the 
normal schools of the country might be divided into three groups; first, 
those that confine themselves wholly to the preparation of elementary 
school teachers; second, those that give practically their entire attention 
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to the preparation of elementary school teachers and prepare high school 
teachers only incidentally; third, those that make a distinct effort to 
prepare high school teachers as well as elementary school teachers. 

It was also found that the 97 schools that responded to the question- 
naire were divided almost evenly among these three groups, 31 in the 
first group, 33 in the second, and 33 in the third. The geographical 
distribution of the 97 schools in these three groups is as follows: 

I. The 31 schools reporting that they are confining themselves, wholly 
to the preparation of elementary school teachers, represent 13 different 
states. The number of such schools in each of these 13 states is as fol- 
lows: 

California, 5; Connecticut, 2; Colorado, 1; Idaho, 1; Massachusetts, 7; 
Minnesota, 5; New York, 2; New Hampshire, 2; North Dakota, 1; Ore- 
gon, 1; Ohio, 1; Rhode Island, 1; Vermont, 2. 

The normal schools in California, Minnesota, and Vermont are com- 
pelled by law to confine themselves to the work of preparing teachers 
for the elementary schools. 

Of these 31 schools, 7 are in 3 Mississippi valley states, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, and Ohio; 16 are in 6 eastern states, Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; 8 
are in 4 western states, California, Colorado, Idaho, and Oregon. 

II. The 33 schools reporting that they are giving practically their 
entire attention to the preparation of elementary school teachers and are 
preparing high school teachers only incidentally, represent 16 states. 
The number of such schools in each of these 16 states is as follows: 

Alabama, 2; Arkansas, 1; Arizona, 1; Georgia, 1; Illinois, 3; Mary- 
land, 1; Michigan, 1; Maine, 1; New York, 4; New Mexico, 1; New Jer- 
sey, 1; Pennsylvania, 7; South Dakota, 3; Virginia, 1; Washington, 1; 
West Virginia, 4. 

Of these 33 schools, 8 are in 4 Mississippi valley states, Arkansas, IIli- 
nois, Michigan, and South Dakota; 22 are in 9 eastern states, Alabama, 
Georgia, Maryland, Maine, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia; 3 are in 3 western states, Arizona, New Mexico, 
and Washington. 

III. The 33 schools reporting that they make a definite effort to pre- 
pare high school teachers as well as elementary school teachers, represent 
17 states. The number of such schools in each of these 17 states is as 
follows: 

Colorado, 1; Iowa, 1; Indiana, 1; Illinois, 2; Kentucky, 1; Kansas, 3; 
Missouri, 4; Michigan, 2; New York, 1; Nebraska, 2; North Carolina, 1; 
Oklahoma, 4; Ohio, 1; South Carolina, 1; Texas, 2; Tennessee, 1; Wis- 
consin, 5. : 
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Of these 33 schools, 29 are in 13 Mississippi valley states, Iowa, In- 
diana, Illinois, Kentucky, Kansas, Missouri, Michigan, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, Ohio, Texas, Tennessee, Wisconsin; 3 are in 3 eastern states, New 
York, North Carolina, South Carolina; 1 is in a western state, Colorado. 

From this tabulation it is readily seen that groups I and m are made 
up largely of the normal schools in the eastern and the western states 
and that group m1 is almost altogether made up of the normal schools in 
the Mississippi valley. In other words the normal schools of the eastern 
and western states are given largely to the work of preparing elementary 
school teachers, while the normal schools of the Mississippi valley are 
undertaking to prepare high school teachers as well as elementary school 
teachers. It may be assumed that if the returns had been received from 
all of the 150 schools to which the questionnaire was sent, the proportion- 
ate distribution of the 150 among the three groups would be about the 
same as it is in the case of the 97 schools. 

The marked variations among normal schools as regards this one mat- 
ter is suggestive of the fundamental differences that exist among these 
institutions, and of the difficulty of giving a definition of a normal school 
that will apply to them all. The definition of a college has long been 
agreed upon. A college must have a certain amount of endowment or 
fixed support; it must have a faculty of at least a certain number and an 
equipment of a certain character; it must require of its students a cer- 
tain amount of work, usually 120 semester hours during a period of 
four years. Every institution that purports to be a college can be read- 
ily measured by the standards that have been widely accepted. 

But this is not the case with normal schools because there are so many 
different kinds of normal schools and because there is no agreement 
among normal school authorities as to what the standards should be for 
such institutions. A few normal schools are virtually high schools with 
a department of education or pedagogy attached; such schools consti- 
tute one extreme type. A few are attempting to offer a four years 
teachers’ college course beyond the four years high school course; they 
constitute the other extreme type. The majority of them however fall 
between these two extremes and are undertaking to do two or three 
years of teachers’ college work beyond the four years high school course. 
Moreover most of the normal schools have large preparatory departments 
covering or paralleling the entire high school course. 

Since therefore there is no agreement among educational authorities 
as to the definition of a normal school and since there is no uniformity 
among normal schools as regards their standards and requirements, it 
follows that the problem before this committee is a very complicated one. 
Fortunately, however, the problem is somewhat simplified by the fact 
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that fully one-third of the normal schools of the country confine their 
efforts exclusively to the preparation of elementary school teachers and 
another third give practically all their energy to the same work and pre- 
pare high school teachers only incidentally. With two thirds of the 
normal schools thus eliminated from our survey, the question before the 
committee resolves itself into this form: 1. What preparation should 
be made by high school history teachers for their work? 2. To what 
extent do those normal schools that definitely undertake to prepare his- 
tory teachers for high schools succeed in giving their students the prepar- 
ation that conforms to the standards which this committee approves? 

As regards the first of these two propositions, this committee would ae- 
cept or approve no standard lower than that which has been set up by 
the committee of this association on the certification of high school his- 
tory teachers. A brief restatement of the most essential parts of that 
report as made in May, 1913, may be well made here so that the position 
of this committee may be clearly understood. 

The committee on the certification of high school history teachers de- 
elared that the Mississippi valley historical association ought not to coun- 
tenance the appointment in our high schools of persons who have not 
completed a standard college course which later in the report was de- 
fined as one whose studies stretch over four years and aggregate about 
120 semester hours or points. The committee held that those who in- 
tend to teach history in the high schools should give from 25 to 40 of the 
120 semester hours or points to history. Although there was no attempt 
to prescribe hard and fast regulations which should always be observed 
in detail, the committee suggested that these 25 to 40 semester hours de- 
voted to history might be distributed as follows: 1. Survey or general 
introductory courses during the first two years, — such as European or 
medieval and modern history in the freshman year, and American his- 
tory in the sophomore year, — to the amount of 12 hours; 2. Advanced 
or special courses, 20 hours; 3. Methods of teaching history, 2 to 4 hours; 
4. Pro-seminary courses, 2 to 6 hours. In addition to this work the com- 
mittee recommended that prospective high school history teachers should 
devote some time to subjects related to history, such as political science, 
political economy, and sociology. It also took account of the prepara- . 
tion in psychology and pedagogy commonly fixed by university regula- 
tion or state law and required of all candidates for the teaching pro- 
fession.’ 

The committee on the place of the normal school in the preparation 
of high school history teachers is in substantial agreement with the 
standards set up by the committee whose report has just been sum- 


1 Mississippi valley historical association, PROCEEDINGS, 1912-13, pp. 23-32. 
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marized. There may be good reasons for differing with that committee 
in some of the details of its recommendations. For example, it may be 
better for those who are preparing to teach history in the high schools to 
spend more than 12 semester hours upon survey or general courses in 
history. The committee on certification itself expressed some doubts 
upon that very point. Since nearly all the high schools are organized 
nowadays with three or four year courses in history, it may be quite ad- 
visable for those who are preparing to teach these courses to pursue 
college courses that cover in a general way the same fields that are studied 
in the high school courses. If instead of 12 hours being spent in pur- 
suing survey or general courses, something like 18 or 24 hours are de- 
voted to that sort of work, then the number of hours recommended for 
special courses would be correspondingly cut down. 

Again, there may be some doubt as to the advisability or desirability 
of introducing any pro-seminary courses in the undergraduate work. 
Even admitting that such courses would be beneficial to the prospective 
high school history teacher, there would be no justification in consid- 
ering them absolutely necessary. The function of the high school teacher 
is that of teaching, and not of investigation. Pro-seminary courses in 
history are therefore not to be considered as indispensable in the pre- 
paration of high school history teachers. 

Notwithstanding the difference in details, this committee agrees in 
general with the committee on certification as to the requirements it laid 
down. The candidate for a position as teacher of history in the high 
school ought to have completed a standard college or teachers college 
course of four years whose studies stretch over four years and aggregate 
about 120 semester hours, and he ought to have devoted 25 to 40 of the 
120 semester hours to history. 

As far as general requirements for high school teachers are concerned, 
the north central association of colleges and secondary schools is in ae- 
cord with the committee on certification and with this special committee. 
The standard of the north central association, which is published in its 
Proceedings every year, says that, ‘‘the minimum attainment of teachers 
of academic subjects shall be equivalent to graduation from a college 
belonging to the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. This requires the completion of a four years course of study 
or 120 semester hours, in advance of a standard four years high school 
course, and includes at least eleven hours in education.”’ 

Gradually this standard of preparation is being adopted in the high 
schools and it is becoming more and more difficult for one to secure or to 
hold a position in the better high schools unless he has attained to this 
standard. But there are at present many high school history teachers 
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doing very good and effective work whose preparation, both general and 
special, is less than that which has just been stated and approved. Many 
of these teachers prepare themselves for their werk wholly in normal 
schools that require less than 120 hours for graduation, and are to be 
found not only in small high schools but also in some of the large city 
high schools as well. It must also be admitted that many high school 
history teachers who have formally complied with the approved stan- 
dards of preparation for their work as stated above, are nevertheless 
failures. But in most cases inefficiency in history teaching is due to lack 
of adequate preparation, and the time has come when nothing less than 
the standards which have just been stated will be satisfactory. The de- 
mands upon the high school teachers are becoming more exacting and the 
study of history is becoming more nearly scientific, so that if history is 
to hold its own with the other subjects that are crowding our high school 
curricula, the educational institutions that undertake to prepare high 
school history teachers must see to it that such teachers are given oppor- 
tunity to qualify themselves according to the standards which have been 
defined by the committee on certification and approved by this committee. 

Having put ourselves on record regarding the preparation that should 
be made by high school history teachers for their work, let us turn now 
to the other proposition which the committee have set for their consider- 
ation, namely, to what extent do those normal schools that definitely 
undertake to prepare young men and women for the task of teaching 
history in our high schools succeed in giving their students the prepara- 
tion which complies with the standards just approved. Regarding this 
proposition the committee are compelled to state that in their judgment 
not more than 15 or 16 of the 33 normal schools reporting to the com- 
mittee that they are definitely attempting to prepare high school teachers 
are able at the present time to give to their students the sort of prepara- 
tion that will conform in full to the approved requirements. In other 
words there are only 15 or 16 normal schools that are offering the stan- 
dard teachers college course of 120 semester hours and that are giving 
in such a course 25 to 40 hours of college history. 

This is at first glance a very unsatisfactory state of affairs. But those 
who know conditions in the normal schools and in the districts they serve, 
realize that things are not so unsatisfactory as they may seem. 

In the first place, although only about one-half of the normal schools 
now preparing high school teachers have four years teachers’ college 
courses, there are many indications that most of the others will probably 
have such courses in the very near future. The most noticeable ten- 
dency in recent years among the normal schools that are given to the 
preparation of high school teachers has been the strengthening and the 
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lengthening of their curricula. In fact most of the 15 or 16 normal 
schools that are now practically standard teachers’ colleges, have become 
so only in the last ten years. It seems safe to say that if the normal 
schools that are endeavoring to prepare high school teachers and that 
yet fall short of being standard teachers’ colleges, are allowed to continue 
in their natural development unmolested by outside influences, it will 
not be many years until they will become such. 

In the second place the normal schools that are doing only two or 
three years of teachers’ college work are doing a very much needed ser- 
vice for the high schools in their districts. Unfortunately there are 
many high schools that are paying very meagre salaries for their teach- 
ers, especially their history teachers, and they cannot always command 
the services of the graduates of colleges or teachers’ colleges. When 
conditions in our towns and villages change so that better remuneration 
will be given for high school instruction than is now generally the case, 
then better prepared teachers may be commanded, and the demand for 
better preparation on the part of the teachers will react upon the normal 
schools that are not yet standard teachers’ colleges, and will serve to 
bring them up to that rank if they are but allowed to go on in their 
development unhindered. Until that good day comes, however, the nor- 
mal school with the two or three years teachers’ college course will con- 
tinue to do a work for the small high schools of the country that no other 
institution can or will do, and due recognition should be given for this 
service. 

An examination of the 15 or 16 normal schools which are virtually 
standard teachers’ colleges, discloses the fact that in point of faculty, 
equipment, and course of study they compare favorably with the best 
of the regular colleges in their sections of the country, and that they are 
decidedly superior to a great many of these colleges. Only two or three 
of the 15 or 1° normal schools have less than two professors who devote 
most if not all of their time to the teaching of history and allied subjects 
of college rank, while many have three or four such professors. As to 
the preparation which these normal school professors have made for their 
work, there are very few of them who have done no graduate work in 
history. Fully one-half of them have the A. M. degree, and one-half 
of the remainder have done graduate work beyond the A. M. degree. 

The material equipment of these 15 or 16 normal schools for the teach- 
ing of history is apparently very good. In addition to maps and charts 
and well selected libraries, there are stereopticons and lantern slides in 
abundance in many of them, and in some, historical museums are begin- 
ning to be organized. 

Most of the courses in history offered in these 15 or 16 normal schools 
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are of a survey or general character, but every one of them also offers 
several special courses covering restricted fields. No one of these schools 
offers less than 25 hours of history and several offer 60 hours or more. 
All of them offer work in political science, political economy, and so- 
ciology, which ranges in amount from 10 to 30 hours. 

There is one facility which every normal school has that is frequently 
lacking in the regular college, and that is the practice school or the train- 
ing school. The importance of this facility was almost overlooked by the 
committee on certification of high school history teachers. In their re- 
port the subject was dismissed with a single short sentence to the effect 
that ‘‘when a practice course can be arranged, the best results can be 
obtained.’’ We wish to give greater emphasis to this matter than did 
the committee whose report has just been quoted. We hold that practice 
teaching under proficient supervision is not only desirable but practically 
indispensable in the preparation of teachers, not only for elementary 
grades but also for the high school grades as well. 

We wish also to insist that the normal schools that undertake to pre- 
pare teachers for high schools should maintain high school classes for 
practice teaching. As yet not all the 15 or 16 normal schools that are 
practically standard teachers colleges have such classes, but from present 
indications it will not be very long until they will have them. However 
it is decidedly better that a prospective high school teacher should have 
some experience in practice teaching, even if that work is done in the 
elementary grades, than not to have had any practice teaching at all. 
If the position that has been taken is sound, it then follows that the in- 
stitution that does not offer its students an opportunity to do practice 
teaching under competent supervision fails in a very important matter. 

In this connection attention should be called to the special emphasis 
that normal schools put in some form or other upon methods of teaching. 
In some of them this matter is dealt with directly in connection with 
the courses in history, and in others in separate courses on the teaching 
of history. It is rather easy to put undue stress upon methods and some 
normal schools have been charged perhaps justly with doing this very 
thing. But on the other hand many of the colleges have either ignored 
the matter altogether or have been content with a certain perfunctory 
effort which of course fails to be of any benefit to the prospective teacher. 

In reaching the conclusions that have been set forth in this report, the 
committee have been guided by the idea that the whole field of preparing 
teachers for the public school work from the kindergarten to the high 
school inclusive, should be open to the normal schools. Some normal 
schools may by choice prefer to restrict themselves to the task of prepar- 
ing elementary school teachers. That is undoubtedly the biggest field 
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in education and is in no way inferior to any other; and every normal 

school worthy of the name will continue to render its larger service in 

that field. But the view is fast gaining ground that high school teachers 

receive the best preparation in those schools where elementary school 

teachers are also being prepared. A recognition of this principle is seen 

in the way the teachers’ colleges that have been recently established in 
connection with universities are organized. Invariably they cover the 
entire field of education; they would fail in their mission if they did not 
do so. If it is right and proper that teachers’ colleges connected with 
universities should cover the whole field of education, it is equally right 
for the normal schools and the teachers’ colleges that stand alone to do 
so if they choose. The idea that high school teachers should be prepared 
in one sort of a school and elementary school teachers in another, is a 
vicious one. It tends to the ‘‘ecreation of different standards and ideals 
which result in a serious break in the spirit, the method, and the charac- 
ter of the work of the child as it passes from the elementary school to 
the high school.’’ Moreover, the preparation of elementary school 
teachers and of high school teachers in separate institutions begets a kind 
of educational caste which draws a rather definite line between the high 
school aristocracy and the elementary school commonality. Such a con- 
dition ought not to exist, and it will disappear to a large extent wherever 
it does now exist, if whatever restrictions imposed upon normal schools 
by legislation or by some outside controlling educational influences are 
removed and these schools are allowed to enter freely the whole field 
of education. 

In conclusion the committee wish to express to this association their 
appreciation of the opportunity that has been given for making this in- 
vestigation and submitting this report. The data they have gathered 
and on which they have based their report are available for the use of 
all who may be interested in the subject. 

For the committee, 
EvuGENE M. VIoLerte, Chairman 











REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE MANAGEMENT 
OF STATE HISTORICAL MUSEUMS: NOTES 
ON SOME WESTERN MUSEUMS 


During the spring of 1916 the chairman of your committee made a 
trip to the Pacific coast visiting enroute the historical and other museums 
at Omaha, Lincoln, Denver, Colorado Springs, Salt Lake City, Oakland, 
Berkeley, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and on his return the historical 
museum at Santa Fé. In this way some fourteen museums were in- 
spected and such notes taken as were then possible on the character of 
their collections, methods of installation, financial support, and public 
usefulness. 

The following comments on some of these museums may prove of in- 
terest. At Omaha the public museum occupies the upper floor of the 
city library and is operated in connection with it. This museum con- 
tains some European and other historical collections which are very in- 
teresting and are well cared for. Of local archaeological material there 
is only a small amount. The installations are good, and the rooms not 
particularly crowded. 

The Nebraska state historical museum occupies a single not very well 
lighted room in the basement of the Library building on the state uni- 
versity grounds. The collections in this museum are of an excellent 
character but are sadly crowded because of the lack of a proper amount 
of exhibition space. They are housed in old style cases. This museum 
possesses among its other treasures a collection which is more or less 
unique among the exhibits of American museums, and which illustrates 
the food, medicinal, dye, and other native plants used in various ways 
by the plains tribes of American Indians. This collection was made by 
Melvin R. Gilmore, who has recently assumed charge of the state his- 
torical museum of North Dakota, at Bismarck. He has since been suc- 
ceeded as curator at Lincoln by George R. Fox, one of the most promis- 
ing of the recent recruits to museum work. It is to be hoped that the 
state of Nebraska will soon recognize the necessity of appropriating to 
the state historical society the funds required for the erection of a build- 
ing in which both its library and museum may be properly housed. 

At Denver the state historical and natural history museum was found 
to be just moving into a new building costing $500,000.00. Its collec- 
tions were being removed from their old location in the basement of the 
state capitol and installed in fine new metal cases. This museum is the 
owner of a particularly rich and extensive collection of materials from 
the cliff dwellings, which is already well known to students of American 
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archaeology. The natural history museum in the city park at Denver 
is also housed in a fine building. It is one of the model museums of the 
west. Its groups of mounted Rocky mountain mammals and birds are 
in their artistic excellence the equal of those in any museum in the 
United States. This museum is visited during the year by thousands of 
persons from every part of the country. Among its curators are a num- 
ber of wealthy men whose activity and interest in furnishing the means 
for increasing its collections is most praiseworthy. 

At Colorado Springs a small museum is being maintained by the El 
Pazo county pioneer association, in the rotunda of the court house. The 
collection of historical and natural history specimens, pictures, and maps, 
should in time form the nucleus of a city museum. 

The Deseret museum at Salt Lake City occupies the second and sixth 
floors of the Vermont building. The collections are quite extensive and 
are well arranged. The historical collections are particularly valuable. 
Among these are many interesting mementos of the founders of the 
Mormon church. 

Oceupying a hall in the administration building of the university of 
Utah is a museum of archaeology of which Mr. Byron Cummings, now 
at the university of Arizona, was the acting curator. The museum is 
largely devoted to a valuable collection of cliff dweller materials obtained 
by him during recent explorations in southwestern Utah. The collection 
of cliff ware includes what are reported to be some of the largest black 
and white ollas in any museum in the west. 

The public museum at Oakland occupies a large frame house situated 
in a small city park. The founding and administration of this museum 
long reflected great credit upon its director, the late lamented Mr. C. P. 
Wilcomb, than whom there was no more active and progressive museum 
man in the Pacific coast states. 

The first floor of this museum is devoted to intelligently installed ex- 
hibits illustrative of California ethnology, California history, American 
history, Pacific islands ethnology, North American ethnology, and Afri- 
can ethnology, a separate room being devoted to each. In the basement 
are a colonial kitchen, bedroom and weaving room, a room devoted to 
old-fashioned agricultural implements, and another devoted to the dis- 
play of other specimens illustrative of the pioneer period of American 
history. On the upper floor are rooms devoted to the display of natural 
history materials, a collection of coins, a children’s room, and a lecture 
hall in which illustrated talks are given to classes of school children. 
The methods of installation employed throughout this museum could 
hardly be improved upon. 

The collections of the university of California at Berkeley are well 
known to students of American anthropology. 
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The Golden Gate park museum at San Francisco is a treasure house 
of historical material. The building is an old one, a relic of the mid- 
winter exposition, and should be replaced with a modern museum build- 
ing. Its small halls are filled to overflowing with rich collections of 
ceramics, arms and armor, oriental and old Spanish materials, pioneer 
collections, paintings by Californian and other artists, Indian clothing 
and implements, and natural history materials. Many of these are of a 
very valuable character. 

At Los Angeles there are two museums, each with collections illustrat- 
ing California history, ethnology, and archaeology; the Southwest 
museum and the Historical museum in Exposition park. Both are a 
credit to the city. The latter is housed in a fine new commodious 
museum building. It has rich and extensive collections, especially of old 
Spanish materials. 

At San Diego an effort is to be made to retain as a permanent museum 
the anthropological collections collected by the director, Mr. Hewitt, 
for the purposes of the San Diego exposition. 

A hall in the old palace of the governors, at Santa Fé, is occupied by a 
small museum of historical materials gathered by the New Mexico his- 
torical society. The collections are of a very creditable character. In 
another part of the same building are.installed a few cases of archaeo- 
logical material obtained through researches in New Mexico of the school 
of American archaeology, which has its offices here. 

The recent meeting of the American museums association held at San 
Francisco during the exposition and the visits made by its members to 
various museums on their way to the coast has done much to create a 
widespread interest in the efforts of the museums of the western United 
States to deserve a greater measure of public interest and support. 

A general awakening of historical and other museums throughout the 
entire territory covered by the work of the association is now in progress, 
and many new museums are springing into existence. During the year 
past your committee has given advice and assistance of a varying char- 
acter among others to museums located at Fargo, Lincoln, Bismarck, 
Sheboygan and Three Oaks, Michigan. 

It is pleased to report that the lack of trained museum assistants, 
which has long been felt and especially by western museums, is likely 
to be in a measure met by the future graduates of a course in museology 
now being given at the university of Iowa. Similar courses of study 
could now well be very profitably given at other state universities in the 
Mississippi valley and the west. 

. For the committee, 
CuHar.Es E. Brown, Chairman 
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THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


In taking for my subject the Mississippi valley in American 
history, may I say that I have not the temerity to attempt in a 
short address to give even an epitome of the history of the 
world’s greatest, richest and most potential valley. I fear that 
I shall be unable to even accomplish the purpose I have in mind 
in the selection of the subject, which is to stimulate popular in- 
terest in the history of the Mississippi valley, and in the science 
of history, the motives behind the Mississippi valley historical 
association. 

Since the genius of Francis Parkman gave to historical litera- 
ture that great epic which tells the story of the world-wide con- 
test of England and France over the exploration, colonization 
and ownership of the unoccupied places of the earth, culminat- 
ing in a victory for Anglo-Saxon civilization, the history of the 
Mississippi valley, comprising as it does half the total area of 
the United States, has gripped the interest and the imagination 
of historical investigators of many nations. 

The future of this wonderful valley has also fired the imagina- 
tion of such men as Clay, Benton, Douglass and Roosevelt. In 
an address made during a trip down the Mississippi, Mr. Roose- 
velt said, ‘‘The Valley of the Mississippi is politically and com- 
mercially more important than any other valley on the face of 
the globe. Here, more than anywhere else, will be determined 
the future of the United States, and indeed of the whole western 
world, and the type of civilization reached in this mighty valley 
will largely fix the type of civilization for the whole western 
hemisphere. ’’ 

Although curiosity and greed are two of the baser traits, yet 
to them in a great measure we must attribute the beginning of 
civilization in the Mississippi valley, curiosity as to what the 
land had to offer, and greed to acquire its riches. Stories of its 
wealth of timber and fur, its hunting and fishing, its wonderful 
tablelands and prairies, had been brought back by the solitary 
hunters and trappers, the forerunners of civilization, who had 
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penetrated its fastnesses, braving the danger of lurking Indian 
and savage animal. These reports were so alluring that war- 
like backwoodsmen and borderers began to pour into the coun- 
try singly and in parties, and soon blazed a trail. The wilder- 
ness trail, as it came to be called, was soon being traversed by 
hardy pioneers who saw wealth in the land to the west and who 
took with them from Virginia, New England, Pennsylvania, and 
New York, their families, their cattle, their household goods and 
their slaves. 

The wilderness trail was the first trail across country to the 
heart of the nation, although the French came down the Missis- 
sippi from the north and over the great lakes. Down the Ohio 
came pioneers from Dutch New York. The journey to what was 
then the far southwest, to Mississippi, Alabama, West Florida 
and Louisiana, was down the Mississippi or over the Natchez 
trace. But whatever their nationality and the territory in which 
they settled, whatever action congress may have taken as to the 
possession of the particular tract they occupied, each and all had 
a common foe to fight and conquer,—the red man. Although 
the trapper and hunter led the way and blazed the trail into the 
Mississippi valley, he left to those who followed him a heritage 
of hatred. Setting his traps on the soil the savage claimed, 
frightening with fire-arms the bison and deer,—spoils for the 
Indian arrow,—he incurred thus and in other ways the dis- 
pleasure of the tribes along the Ohio, Kentucky, Cumberland 
and Mississippi, which displeasure was heaped upon the pioneer 
when in due time he made his camp upon the banks of these 
majestic and beautiful rivers. 

The men who settled the Mississippi valley were of many na- 
tions and made their dangerous entrance into this wonderful 
country from many sections and for various reasons. Strange 
to say, with the exception of Virginia, contiguous territory fur- 
nished very few colonies by pushing farther west. Georgia, 
Florida and the Carolinas were but colonies themselves. So, 
aside from the colonies coming direct from the old world, the 
settlers came long distances, either overland or by river, to the 
Mississippi valley. Four hundred families followed General 
Lyman from Connecticut to Mississippi, descending in six weeks 
time from the head of the Ohio and settling in the Natchez dis- 
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trict. France sent a colony to Alabama and another to Louisi- 
ana, and one of the early bubble makers of the continent, John 
Law, undertook to settle a grant in Arkansas with fifteen hun- 
dred Germans. When his royal bank collapsed, Law deserted 
these colonists, and they came down the river to the region just 
north of New Orleans and settled what is still known as the 
‘‘German Coast.’’ But the larger part were of English, Scotch 
or Scotch-Irish descent, with a sprinkling of Dutch and Scan- 
dinavians. In the face of common hardships and a common foe, 
however, race was forgotten and by the time the revolution was 
over these settlers were Americans, a sturdy race, fit representa- 
tives of the fertile river valley they made into states of the 
union. 

For upwards of a hundred years, red man and white fought 
for supremacy in the Mississippi basin. Stubborn foes each. It 
is probably due to this stubbornness that the valley is United 
States territory today, for had they proved as peaceful as the 
Aztechs, DeSoto would have made a Spanish province out of 
what was the Louisiana purchase and it would have joined 
Mexico on the southwest. The red man was finally pushed, by 
sheer force of numbers, out of the fertile lands of the Mississippi 
valley, and except in Oklahoma, and a few reservations, he is a 
negligible quantity in the population of these great states today. 

The histories of the countries of the world are in no small 
measure the history of their river valleys, and that this may be 
true of the United States is not unlikely, for already half the 
population of the union lies in the Mississippi basin. The 
growth of this section was very rapid in the years closely suc- 
ceeding peace with the Indian and the treaties with England and 
Spain, that is to say the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
As the settlers poured into what had been an Indian haunted 
wilderness, they soon found themselves meeting hitherto untried 
conditions. That this growth must influence the nation is ax- 
iomatic, and that the government must meet the changed con- 
ditions is also a self-evident fact. 

The work of the backwoodsman in exploring, conquering and 
holding the Mississippi valley had been largely individual. The 
nation, as a whole, had little to say as to law and order. The 
frontiersman who made the first trail across the mountains and 
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first built his log cabin and rude stockade on the banks of the 
mighty rivers did so on his own initiative. The government 
neither encouraged nor protected him. These frontiersmen 
elected their own military leaders and carried on war on their 
own account against their savage foes. They constructed their 
own governmental systems without assistance or interference 
from the adjoining states, and to their credit be it said that their 
unwritten laws were seldom unjust. Justice was swift, but gen- 
erally the will of the majority ruled, until the settlements were 
organized enough to have some sort of civic laws in force. The 
struggle up from primitive conditions to civilized life and stable 
government is a tale of elemental forces and rivalries, at work in 
the shadows of the forests, on the outskirts of life. 

But these men of the Mississippi valley were far-seeing. They 
were the sons of the makers of the republic. They had behind 
them self-governing ancestors for a thousand years. It soon be- 
came evident to them that there must be a stable government. 
They must be admitted to the councils of the country if they 
were to have a share in its destinies. And so they came knock- 
ing at the door. To meet these unforseen conditions, the ordi- 
nance of 1787 came into being and has just claim in its far- 
seeing policy to rank with the foremost American state papers, 
belonging in the same group as the declaration of independence, 
Washington’s farewell address, Jackson’s reply to the nullifica- 
tion act and Lincoln’s emancipation proclamation. It worked 
out a definite line along which the new states were to advance; 
it laid the foundation for free education, so characteristic of 
our country, and so essential to its healthy growth; it provided 
religious freedom and equal rights to all; and it declared that 
there should never be slavery nor involuntary servitude. This 
ordinance, the product of the brain of the great Virginian and, 
better still, the great American who wrote it, also decreed that 
the new districts should stand in every respect on an equal foot- 
ing with the old and yet should be individually bound together 
with them. Hitherto, every new colony had been subject to the 
parent state, or independent of it. 

No better way has been found for governing dependent terri- 
tory than that which was evolved by these men, whom we must 
credit with a foresight for the future of remarkable breadth. 
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These first settlers were always strongly individualistic and 
American. The separatist movements promoted by Spain were 
scornfully refused, although the natural outlet for western pro- 
ducts was the Mississippi. Tennessee assumed that she was not 
made from an older state; she became a state when her popula- 
tion was sufficiently large, and with much independence pro- 
ceeded to draft a constitution and form a state government 
without any action of congress. This raised a question in con- 
gressional halls because of the precedent which might be estab- 
lished, and which other states of the valley might follow in a 
few years. It was contended that no state had a right to take 
a census and certainly no territory had, a debate which was 
caused by the provision of the Tennessee legislature in 1795 for 
the enumeration of her population. Finally, after much discus- 
sion, Tennessee was admitted to the union June 1, 1796. The 
constitution of this new state was most liberal. It provided that 
the judicial power was to be exercised by superior and inferior 
courts, but the judges, instead of having coordinate power with 
the legislature, were to be appointed by joint ballot of the gen- 
eral assembly. Jefferson pronounced this constitution, ‘‘The 
most republican yet found in America.’’ It remained for 
Mississippi, another state of the great valley, to lead the way 
in the constitution of 1832, in establishing the principle of an 
elective judiciary. 

In the history of those early years of settlement, two names 
are most frequently found,— Daniel Boone and George Rogers 
Clark. Boone was a wanderer, a hardy adventurer, first and 
foremost a hunter, but he declared himself ‘‘ordained by God to 
settle the wilderness.’’ Accordingly, he led the way over the 
mountains and settled his company in the fair Kentucky country. 
During the war of the revolution, he and his sturdy band played 
the greater part in the defense of the state. Later, at the re- 
quest of the Spanish governor of the Louisiana territory, he 
crossed the Mississippi, received a grant of land some forty 
miles from St. Louis and passed his remaining years as com- 
mandant of that district. 

The glamour of romance hangs about the name of Daniel 
Boone; he is one of the favorite characters of early Kentucky 
history. Yet he in no way compares with George Rogers Clark 
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in actual service to his country. Clark was a Virginian by birth 
and a surveyor by profession, possessing courage and daring. 
Some of the most dramatic scenes in the history of the middle 
west are of his staging, and some of the most daring adventures 
of his planning. He was called the ‘‘Hannibal of the West.’’ 
No white man has ever had the influence over the Indians that 
he attained and kept, and the peace he maintained during his 
life enabled the whites to establish themselves firmly in the 
middle of the Mississippi basin. 

The evacuation of the Spanish posts east of the Mississippi in 
1798, after many adroit efforts to evade the terms of the treaty 
of 1795, and the coming of the Americans under the command 
of Isaac Guion, a gallant soldier of the revolution, and the 
founder of a leading family in Mississippi and Louisiana, is the 
worthy subject of a chapter in the history of the United States. 

The opening years of the nineteenth century saw a great gen- 
eral development along all lines in the Mississippi valley. The 
rude conditions of a frontier life held many dangers, one of 
which was that of going back in culture of those who had come 
from the eastern part of the country. If they themselves were 
able to overcome this, there was even greater danger that their 
children might retrograde; but this did not happen, and that it 
did not is due in a large measure to the vigor of the character 
of the pioneers themselves, the circuit-rider and the school- 
master. The influence of these last two cannot be overestimated 
in laying the foundation for the great prosperity of the south 
and west. The Methodist circuit-rider, that sturdy pioneer, 
shculd receive more credit than he does, for it was his labor that 
was a potent factor in civilizing and Christianizing the middle 
west. The work of the Roman Catholic church, too, deserves to 
be closely studied for it is a most interesting story of loyalty 
and devotion. 

Closely in touch with the religious development of the Missis- 
sippi valley is its educational progress. The difficulties to be 
overcome were largely the same in both cases and were due to 
the distance of one settlement from another and the poverty 
which, for the majority, made life a constant struggle for ex- 
istence. The common school system, as we know it, had not 
come into existence, but the sixteenth section of the famous 
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ordinance of 1787 provided that a section in each township 
should be kept for the support of public schools in that township. 
The first legislature of Tennessee district in 1794 established a 
university in Greene county, and another, Blount college, near 
Knoxville, was named for that wise and capable governor, Wil- 
liam Blount. This latter institution became the university of 
Tennessee. One of the first rules of this new college was that 
students should be admitted to equal advantages, regardless of 
denomination. One of the acts of the legislature in the fol- 
lowing year was to raise Martin academy to the rank of a 
college. Five years after the creation of the Mississippi terri- 
tory, the general assembly on May 13, 1802, incorporated Jeffer- 
son college, being named in honor of ‘‘ Thomas Jefferson, Presi- 
dent of the United States, and president of the American Phil- 
osophical Society.’’ This institution is still in active operation 
in the original buildings; and Jefferson Davis was one of its 
students. In 1819, the state of Mississippi chartered the Eliza- 
beth female academy for the higher education of young women. 
I believe that Mississippi can justly claim the honor of establish- 
ing the first chartered institution for the higher education of 
young women in the south, if not in the United States. Jeffer- 
son college and Elizabeth female academy were located at Wash- 
ington, the territorial capital of Mississippi territory. 

In the development of the Mississippi valley much emphasis 
should be placed on transportation problems and their solution. 
The control of the Mississippi river, the trouble with the Span- 
iards over the right of deposit at New Orleans, the purchase of 
Louisiana, all center about the transportation question. The 
economic and political development are interwoven with it. If 
the Mississippi valley had been forced to depend upon its over- 
mountain route for contact with its markets, there would never 
have been any great commercial development, at least not until 
railroads became more numerous than they are even at the 
present time. But the Mississippi states in those early years 
were obliged to export their grain and meat, not to mention their 
immense cotton crop, if they were to engage in commerce. The 
bulk and weight of these products made it impossible for pack- 
animals or wagons to be used for any great distance. The rapid 
influx of people to the interior, therefore, was due to the vast 
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network of inland waterways, of which the Mississippi river 
and its tributaries furnished over fifteen thousand miles navi- 
gable for good sized craft, to say nothing of the great lakes, over 
which these settlers might export their products. 

A great and growing race may acquire vast stretches of 
sparsely settled territory in several ways. The statesman and 
the soldier play a prominent part in gaining the new land. 
Thomas Jefferson gave the Louisiana purchase to the United 
States, and opened up the way to the development of the im- 
perial domain extending to the Pacific. But as a matter of fact, 
the winning of Louisiana was due to no one man. It followed 
inevitably upon the great western reaching out of the settler 
folk. The Mississippi formed no barrier to the restless, adven- 
turous, hardy backwoodsman. The vital importance to the 
westerners of the free navigation of the Mississippi can readily 
be seen. Control of the mouth of this mighty river was of 
personal consequence to every backwoods farmer, every land 
owner, every town dweller who lived beyond the Alleghanies. 
This compelling interest was the power which prompted Jeffer- 
son to make the great purchase. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the great Napoleon 
was first consul of France, and he was already casting eyes to- 
ward the American territory on which France had claims. Jef- 
ferson was president and Madison secretary of state, both great 
men, both good men, but not exactly fitted to cope with Napoleon 
and Tallyrand, his minister. Jefferson was wedded to the 
peaceful development of his country after the trials of the revo- 
lution, and while he loved the French, he could see that if things 
went on as they were going, the French would take Louisiana 
and this meant war. Therefore, he made every effort to secure 
control of this territory by purchase. He took various means, 
official and unofficial, of impressing upon Napoleon that feeling 
was running high in the United States and hostile to him. How- 
ever, it was no argument of Jefferson’s nor of the American 
diplomats that changed Napoleon’s mind, but the need of money 
to carry on the struggle in which he was engaged, and the fear 
that England would seize Louisiana, or that it would be forcibly 
taken by the United States. There was haggling as to terms, 
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but finally a treaty was signed in 1803 ceding Louisiana to the 
United States for fifteen million dollars. 

A particularly dramatic figure of American history at this 
time was Aaron Burr. The incident known as Burr’s con- 
spiracy, when he undertook to set up an independent govern- 
ment in the Mississippi valley, attracted an amount of attention 
in the pages of history altogether dispropertionate to its real 
consequence. Burr’s career had been striking. He had been 
vice-president of the United States and had lacked but one vote 
of becoming president in the election of 1800. His quarrel and 
duel with Alexander Hamilton had made him famous,—or in- 
famous as you may choose. As a politician he had shown him- 
self to be unscrupulous. It has always been difficult to under- 
stand exactly at what Burr’s conspiracy aimed. His journey 
through the new west was spectacular, and his efforts to arouse 
the people to follow him seem, at the present time, fantastic. It 
left scarcely a ripple in the west and south. The chief sufferers 
were his dupe, Blennerhassett, and Sebastian and Innes of Ken- 
tucky, who lost prestige which they never regained. 

It took one hundred and fifty years for civilization to push 
beyond the Alleghanies, but in the next seventy-five it crossed 
the continent and reached the Pacific slope. Growth in the 
Mississippi valley was rapid. Great fields of cotton were being 
planted in Mississippi, Alabama, and Louisiana, and by 1834 
over two-thirds of the cotton raised in the United States was 
grown in these three states and Tennessee. The steamboat and 
the cotton bale are emblematic of the Mississippi basin, while 
later corn, wheat and cattle came to swell the list. The ease 
with which the rich and level lands of the valley might be culti- 
vated drew thousands of immigrants from the eastern states 
with their rocky hill sides. New towns sprang up with aston- 
ishing rapidity. Railroads were crossing here and there 
throughout the states, bringing freight to the large towns along 
the Mississippi and to the great lakes. In fact, nearly all the 
states were assisting in financing the railroad companies in or- 
der to receive benefit from this new mode of transportation, 
Louisiana alone issuing nearly a million and a quarter of bonds 
for this purpose. According to the census of 1820, there were 
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in the neighborhood of ten million people in the United States 
and one-fourth of these were inhabitants of land beyond the 
Alleghanies. 

In this great tide of immigration were men and women of 
high character, energy and ambition both for themselves and 
their children. This expansion towards the west established for 
the North American continent its Anglo-Saxon civilization. The 
Louisiana purchase settled for all time that the Spaniard and 
his civilization could not enter. 

This western movement, with its consequent increase in 
wealth and territory, gave the best opportunity that the world 
has ever known for the complete development of democratic in- 
stitutions. The center of population since 1790 has been mov- 
ing towards the Mississippi, and so has the center of influence. 
With the passing of pioneer conditions, the states in the 
Mississippi valley took a commanding position which shows no 
sign of changing. The success of the great political parties 
depends more and more on carrying the states of the Mississippi 
valley. 

With the influx of two and a quarter millions of people into 
the Mississippi valley, the balance of political power necessarily 
altered, especially from the fact that a larger proportion of 
these millions were voters than a corresponding number left in 
the east. When the question of slavery became of such im- 
portance and party differences ran high, the Mississippi valley 
was divided into a northern and southern section, according to 
the labor interests of the states. 

The question of admitting new states, beginning with Mis- 
souri, into the union brought on much debate in congress. 
Through the efforts of Henry Clay, Missouri was allowed to 
hold slaves, but restrictions were agreed on that no state subse- 
quently admitted west of the Mississippi and north of the south- 
ern boundary of Missouri, should be permitted to be a slave 
state. This was the famous Missouricompromise. In the years 
between 1820 and 1850 the compromise seems to have been for- 
gotten, for California deemed it necessary to petition to be ad- 
mitted as a free state. A hot debate ensued and Henry Clay 
again stepped into the breach with a second compromise. A 
few years later, Stephen A. Douglas stirred up the political 
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kettle by presenting a bill advocating that the settlers of a state 
desiring to come into the union, should decide themselves 
whether they wished slavery or not. This was, of course, a 
direct repudiation of the Missouri compromise which the people 
and politicians seemed suddenly to have remembered. Discus- 
sion of the question was full and bitter. Congress, however, 
seems to have adopted a sort of compromise of its own in so far 
that an agreement was reached whereby whenever a slave state 
was admitted a free one should come in next to offset it political- 
ly and thus preserve the balance of power. In this way, Missis- 
sippi was paired off with Indiana, Illinois with Alabama, Maine 
with Missouri, Florida with Iowa. 

The years preceding our great national struggle were won- 
derful for growth in the Mississippi valley. From 1850 to 1860, 
the population of the eight states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa and Missouri increased one hundred 
and sixty-seven percent. In all but Ohio and Indiana, the native 
Americans received from other states were considerably in ex- 
cess of the native-born citizens who immigrated to other regions. 
In this respect Iowa stood first and Missouri third. During 
these ten years, foreign immigrants began to come into the 
Mississippi valley in large numbers and the foreign-born popu- 
lation of these states more than doubled. This age was called 
the golden age, for from 1837 to 1857 the wealth of the country 
was quadrupled. 

Railroad construction began in the Mississippi valley in Mich- 
igan and Mississippi, in 1836, roads being built from Detroit to 
Ann Arbor, and from Woodville, Mississippi, to East Feliciana, 
Louisiana. After this, a perfect mania for railroads seemed 
to seize the new west. Roads were built in advance of traffic. 
At the beginning of the civil war, there was a mile of railroad 
for every thousand of population in the northern Mississippi 
valley. 

And not only did railroads increase rapidly prior to the war, 
but steamboating, which for more than half a century had been 
carried on with a high degree of success, reached its climax in 
1857, when ninety-nine steamboats landed at St. Paul. The 
maximum on the lower river is found at New Orleans for the 
year 1860, when 3245 steamboats arrived from river ports and 
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785 from seaports. The value of the river commerce received 
and dispatched was $289,565,000.00, while ocean import and ex- 
port reached a total of $183,725,000.00. 

During this time, not only had industries forged ahead, but 
education had received an impetus. Iowa alone had fifty 
academies, colleges and universities, which gave it the name 
of the Massachusetts of the west. More money was needed for 
education, and agitation began which ended in the creation of 
a free banking system in 1858. 

During the thirty years preceding the civil war, all eyes were 
turned toward the Mississippi valley. Its history is indissolu- 
bly bound up with that of the period. When the crisis came and 
the states began to secede, the southern section necessarily went 
with the confederacy and the northern with the union. 

All this prosperity came to a sudden stop in 1861, when the 
storm clouds which had been threatening, suddenly broke with 
violence. All was now uncertainty. Southern officers of the 
army and navy were daily resigning and throwing their fortunes 


with the confederacy. The war spirit swept the country. Party | 


lines were obliterated; it was north or south. Lincoln issued a 
requisition for 75,000 troops and 300,000 responded. The mili- 
tary enthusiasm of the south reached an even higher pitch. The 
story of those four dreadful years of fratricidal strife is too well 
known to be rehearsed. Long and bitter was the struggle, and 
the Mississippi river was a strong strategic point, both armies 
beginning to build war ships upon its banks at once. The cam- 
paign along the river was of immense importance. When Farra- 
gut succeeded in getting his gunboats up from New Orleans, and 
was able to stop supplies from the Red river, and when Vicks- 
burg fell, the war was practically lost to the confederacy. The 
struggle for the Mississippi, resulting in union victories, opened 
the way for the final result. With the loss of the river began 
that shortage of food throughout the southern states which, even 
without that great military catastrophe culminating at Appo- 
matox, must have brought the war to an end. But not before 
deeds of heroism excelling those of revolutionary times had been 
performed on both sides by many a brave fellow of the Missis- 
sippi valley. 
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After four years of carnage in which each side lost some 
300,000 men and made nearly as many cripples for life, the 
country found itself facing a great problem. The debt was 
reckoned by billions; commerce was demoralized; the land in 
many sections of the south was devastated. Fire and sword 
had indeed done their work and nowhere was this more evident 
than in certain states bordering on the great river. 

But peace once more assured, the Mississippi valley began to 
grow. War had in no way depleted its natural resources, no 
matter how its material ones had suffered. With necessity to 
spur on the inhabitants, the cotton fields began to spring again 
into bloom; great fields of corn and wheat reflected the summer 
sun; and thousands of cattle and hogs roamed the valley. Capi- 
tal began to pour in from Europe and from the east. Mills 
were built both for cotton and other products. Railroad build- 
ing increased, but steamboating, although it still did a large 
trade and held in check the high freight rates of the railroads, 
never regained its old position. There is great economic need 
for increased river transportation, and it is expected that a 
great river commerce will again be built up. It is too valuable 
not to be revived. How valuable the river and lake steamer is 
to the shipper was demonstrated some dozen years ago, when 
the Mississippi was closed to traffic for several months in mid- 
winter when freight naturally would be at its lowest ebb. The 
railroads, released from steamboat competition, advanced their 
freight rates on grain from ten cents to twenty-nine cents,—a 
really prohibitory price. 

The decade following the war saw interest in educational mat- 
ters on the increase. The entire west has been called the home 
of co-education, the first college admitting both sexes, Oberlin, 
being here, while from the beginning the lower schools have been 
co-educational. In 1870 Iowa had 7000 ungraded schools and 200 
graded ones; now it has over doubled that number. Missouri, 
whose first high school was at St. Louis, in 1853, has shown re- 
markable growth. Arkansas, which has been somewhat slower, 
is now making substantial progress. Up to 1820 there had been 
no movement in Mississippi for public schools. But what of 
that? Boston, with all its boasted culture, had no free schools 
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before 1820, because there was a feeling that free schools implied 
poverty. Mississippi now spends as great a proportion of its 
revenues for public education as any state in the union. 

The Tulane university in New Orleans came into operation 
as such by law in 1884, but its origin is just fifty years earlier. 
It began as the Medical college of Louisiana in 1834, and in 1836 
issued the first degree in medicine ever conferred in Louisiana 
or the southwest. It is in age the third oldest south of the 
Potomac and Ohio rivers, and the fifteenth in the United States. 
Only four of the older colleges exceed in the number of students 
of the medical department of Tulane, and it ranks, if age, num- 
ber of students, and alumni be considered, the first in the south 
and fifth in the United States. 

Perhaps nothing shows more plainly the great wealth of the 
valley than the customs collected by the department of internal 
revenue. Ten years after the war, the customs collected at 
St. Louis and New Orleans totalled almost $3,500,000.00. In 
addition in the Mississippi basin there were 357 national banks 
with a paid-in capital of seventy-two millions of dollars, and 
state banks with a capital of more than half as much. And this 
was forty years ago. 

Up to 1880, the commerce and exports of the United States 
were chiefly agricultural, and the Mississippi valley contributed 
the greater part. Capitalists soon saw that the manufacture of 
finished products on the spot where the raw material grew would 
be a distinct saving of first cost, and would enable the United 
States to compete with countries having a much lower wage 
rate. Consequently, mills and factories sprang up rapidly. 
Previous to this, most of the manufacturing had been carried 
on in New England and the middle Atlantic states. Now cotton 
mills were built in the cotton belt, woolen mills crept toward the 
prairies, iron was being mined cheaply in Alabama, and great 
steel mills and furnaces were built, wooden ware with southern 
and western trade-marks appeared on the market. The con- 
sequence of all this was that labor, which previously had been 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, turned to the factory and the 
mill. <A searcity of labor for the land resulted, which the influx 
of immigrants from Europe did not fill, as a large number of 
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such as came into the agricultural district did so with the inten- 
tion of owning lands themselves. 

Machinery and science, however, relieved the pressure to a 
considerable extent and the machine-tilled farms of the west are 
among the wonders of our continent. With the growth of edu- 
cation and wealth, agriculture took a new position, as schools 
of agriculture turned it into a profession. The telephone, rural 
delivery of mail, the magazine, and the automobile relieved rural 
life of its isolation and disadvantages, and the Mississippi valley 
at once grasped at all these opportunities. 

Sociological leaders soon became known. New laws were 
made to regulate labor and living conditions. Child labor laws, 
compulsory education, sanitation, juvenile courts, have not only 
been introduced, but have been experiments in many cases which 
the whole country has watched with interest and approval. 

During the past seventeen years, the progress of education 
has gone ahead with leaps and bounds. Not only has rural edu- 
cation been especially considered, but of vital importance has 
been the attempt at uprooting illiteracy. Kentucky and her 
moonlight schools opened a way for a great educational gain 
which other states immediately followed. 

The first national convention of state supervisors and inspec- 
tors of rural schools was held at Louisville, Kentucky, in 1914 
and was of inestimable value to the entire country. The aim of 
the conference was the ‘‘organization and upbuilding of country 
life.’? Codperative growing and marketing associations, house- 
hold equipment and home making, country schools and demon- 
stration of methods on blue grass farms, were on the program. 
Not only school workers, but farmers, country women, preachers, 
doctors, editors and business men were called into conference on 
the subject. 

The economic development of the Mississippi valley has just 
begun. The Panama canal, the dream of the centuries, has 
opened up a new gateway to the Pacific and the Orient; the com- 
merce of the world will pass this way, and the glories of Venice, 
Alexandria, Naples, Genoa and Barcelona will be repeated in 
our gulf ports in the commerce of Pascagoula, Gulfport, Biloxi, 
Mobile, New Orleans, Tampa, Pensacola and Galveston, and the 
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river ports of the Mississippi, St. Paul, Minneapolis, St. Louis, 
Memphis, Vicksburg and Natchez will double their river com- 
merece. In this valley a second renaissance will come and the 
glories of ancient Greece and old Italy will appear in art and 
literature. 

It was only a few years ago when all music, all art was cen- 
tered in New York and the greater number of artists, musicians, 
and authors were eastern products. At the present day the 
south and middle west are coming into their own. The country 
is learning that culture is not limited by latitude and longitude, 
and that the Mason and Dixon line is not a restriction of artistic 
temperament; but that industrially, educationally, and political- 
ly, the south and the middle west are as the east and the Pacific- 
American. 

Dunsar RowLanp 
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RELIGION AS A FACTOR IN THE EARLY DEVELOP- 
MENT OF OHIO 


Although the settlement of Ohio began after the revolution, 
before that date the Moravian brotherhoods had established 
their communities among the Indians in several places,’ the most 
famous ones being those of Post and Heckewelder among the 
Tuscarawas. Ohio annals do not contain a greater tragedy 
than that which recounts the total destruction of these peaceful 
Moravian brotherhoods. We read that the American people 
fell upon the Moravians and ‘‘cleaned them out root and branch’’ 
because of treacherous alliances made, not by the Moravians, but 
by the hostile tribes,’ 

After the revolution, immigration poured westward over the 
older roads into the wilderness but the rush into Ohio began im- 
mediately after the passage of the ordinance of 1787.2 The New 
Englanders followed the Mohawk; the Pennsylvanians took the 
old Braddock trail; and the Virginians came down the streams 
to the Ohio. There the trails met and all the crowd floated down 
the Ohio. Some landed on the north bank‘ and moved into the 
vast and unknown northwest of which they were beginning to 
hear such marvelous tales. Others went south to the Kentucky 
settlements. 

The settlers of the Ohio country varied in character from the 
planter of the sea-coast gentry to the trader with much energy 
but small capital; from the speculator, whose stock in trade 
was the soil, to the sturdy New England Puritan who carried his 
own order with him. 

The first question which arises for our consideration in con- 
nection with this early settlement of Ohio is: To what extent 
did religious motives obtain in the minds of these early immi- 
grants into Ohio? 

1 Howe, Annals of early Ohio, 1. 

2 Ibid., 6-8. 

3 Lois K. Mathews, Expansion of New England: the spread of New England set- 


tlement and institutions to the Mississippi river, 1620-1865 (Boston, 1909), 174. 
4 Theodore Roosevelt, Winning of the west (New York, 1905), 3: 12. 
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The answer is somewhat dependent upon the place and time 
of settlement. The early settlers of Ohio did not come as did the 
Puritans in New England, to work out a vital principle, but they 
did bring their church with them in most cases and it remained 
an abiding influence throughout the earlier period. 

In the Western Reserve where the Congregational! stock led 
the vanguard of the army of immigrants, the process was essen- 
tially the same as that followed by the Reverend Thomas Hooker 
when he led his little group of devout men and women into Con- 
necticut. The influences leading to the establishment of a 
church were set in motion before the pioneer began his long 
march to the new land. Occasionally they went so far as to 
organize the church before they started. A notable example of 
this is found in the settlement at Granville, Ohio, which was 
made by a congregation from Granville, Massachusetts. A 
church of twenty-four members was organized in the old home, 
and pastor, deacons, and members were transplanted with the 
colony. As late as 1833, the Reverend Shepherd ‘‘took his 
colony’’ to found a church and a college at Oberlin.° 

The Ohio company exhibits a most unique interrelationship of 
religious and commercial motives. The company was organized 
at the Bunch of Grapes tavern in Salem through the instrumen- 
tality of the Reverend Manasseh Cutler, a Congregational min- 
ister of Ipswich. His efforts were ably seconded by Generals 
Tupper and Putnam, two old time Congregationalists. 

Reverend Cutler, chief officer of the company, went to New 
York to aid the purchase of land, which was to be paid for in 
revolutionary scrip. He arrived in New York July 5 to urge 
some definite action. July 6, he proposed, if due recognition 
were given in the pending ordinance to the social and political 
principles for which he as a clergyman stood, to buy the land. 
On July 9 the whole matter was referred to a new committee of 
which Dane of Massachusetts was chairman. July 10 the com- 
mittee reported a plan to meet Cutler’s wishes. In Cutler’s 
diary can be found evidence that the ordinance was in his hands 

5 Benjamin Talbot, ‘‘History of Congregationalism in central Ohio,’’ in Ohio 


church history society, Papers (Oberlin, 1890-1894), 5: 30. 
6 James H. Fairchild, Oberlin, the colony and the college (Oberlin, 1883), 25. 
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July 9. On July 11 it was made the order of the day.’ The 
points which Cutler championed were expressed in the third 
article, which reserved land for the support of education, and 
the sixth, which prohibited slavery. A church of thirty-one 
members was at once organized by the emigrants, even before 
they left the confines of the home state.’ As Burnet says, 
‘‘There is in all these New Englanders a veneration for the 
institutions of religion, literature and morality.’’® 

A careful survey of the first two decades of Ohio history re- 
veals the fact, however, that although this veneration existed 
for the institutions as they had known and developed them, there 
were among the New Englanders ‘‘comeouters”’ in religion as 
well as in politics. Whereas the majority of these dissenters 
carried with them a body of ideas regarding conduct that was 
deeply influenced by the Puritan doctrine, nevertheless they, too, 
developed some new ‘‘isms’’ in the freer air of the new 
country.*° 

Some used their freedom to proclaim a new order in the re- 
ligious world; others brought about a change of sect, and hence 
arose the multiplicity of denominations, the development of 
which is so conspicuous in the earlier decades of Ohio’s history. 

The frontiersman naturally is, or becomes, an individualist, 
so that the break with the older order need not be considered 
singular. In addition to the disintegrating influence of the fron- 
tier, one needs to remember that the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century witnessed a general religious activity. Repre- 
sentatives of every old creed and propagandists of all the 
‘‘isms’’ traveled the paths and trails of the new country, pro- 
claiming the truth as they saw it, and denouncing the false with 
that peculiar freedom of expression which is born of the un- 
fenced fields and pathless forests of the west. Jews, Catholics, 
agnostics, Protestants, alike sought freedom to worship, or re- 
frain from worship, and accordingly embarked upon the crafts 

7 Justin Winsor, The westward movement: the colonies and the republic west of 
the Alleghanies, 1763-1798 (Boston, 1897), 282 ff. 

8 Dickenson, First Congregational church of Marietta, 164. 

9 Jacob Burnet, Notes on the early settlement of the northwestern territory (Cin- 
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that plied from Pittsburg to the Ohio country. So great was 
the liberty demanded by some, in fact, that it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish it from license. | 

That religion was a most potent influence in the lives of the 
New England emigrants is evidenced by the promptness with 
which they organized their churches and secured their pastors. 
Some forty-eight persons, the pilgrim fathers of Ohio, disem- 
barked on the site of Marietta April 7, 1788," fro ma long bullet- 
proof barge which they had appropriately christened ‘‘The May- 
flower.’’ Not later than July 20, 1788, the Reverend Daniel 
Breck preached the first sermon ever delivered within the limits 
of the Ohio country.’* Daniel Story was the first regular pas- 
tor,* but the moving spirit was Reverend Manasseh Cutler, who 
intended, from this little settlement of Congregationalists, to 
build up a new home for the church.** Although a careful com- 
parison of the town records with the church rolls shows that 
many settlers were not church members* yet in the main the 
officials in the settlements made by the Ohio company were 
Puritans.** In many settlements were found those who con- 
fessed to Presbyterianism, for the ‘‘plan of union’’ had already 
been adopted. 

Even more enterprising than the southern settlement was 
Youngstown, the first settlement on the Western Reserve. Here 
the first Sabbath witnessed the first religious service, since they 
‘*thot it not seemly that home or community or state be without 
religion.’’*” The Reserve filled up rapidly, and in 1800 Joseph 

117, W. Andrews, History of Marietta (Marietta, 1890), 3; Wilbur H. Siebert, 
Government of Ohio, its history and administration (New York, 1908), 15. 

12 Colonel John May, Journal and letters relative to two journeys to the Ohio 
country, in 1788 and ’89 (Cincinnati, 1873), 87-90; ‘‘Old Northwest’’ genealogical 
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Badger was sent as a missionary to those not yet professing 
Congregationalism. ** 

The east and south, except the Marietta and Cincinnati set- 
tlements, were largely settled by Scotch-Irish Presbyterians 
from Pennsylvania. They were physical and mental giants, 
those Presbyterian pioneers who traveled the trail of the Ohio; 
and later Ohio owes much for the heritage which came to her 
from these Presbyterian ‘‘fathers.’’ Their very religion made 
them self-reliant and full of continuity of purpose. They were 
disciplined by the responsibility of church making and home 
making, not only for themselves but for their posterity. And 
if we may judge by the energy with which they immediately at- 
tacked the problem of church making, it was fully as important 
as home making. They were men of iron frame, who labored 
to make the Ohio country the ‘‘home of peace and plenty in 
which the church might prosper.’’*® From their ranks emerged 
the Indian fighters of the northwest,?? McDonald, McCullough, 
Johnson and many others whose names still live in tradition.” 
Very little sentiment was manifested by these cool deliberate 
Presbyterians who carried with them that determined character 
which goes with keen-minded adherence to original sin, total 
depravity, and predestination; they saw no use for an Indian 
except to be a target for a shot-gun.” Even those Presbyterian 
mothers stood fast in the religion of God and sent petitions to 
congress to make the east realize their condition and ‘‘send 
Wayne crashing thru the forest to their rescue.”’ 

We usually say the church and school go hand in hand but in 
the case of Ohio one would rather say the church was the power 
behind the earlier educational enterprises. From the very in- 
ception of the plan to colonize Ohio, Manasseh Cutler had 
planned to found a great institution of learning in which morality 

18 American quarterly register, 7. 
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and religion should be a part of the curriculum”® since, as he 
puts it in his sermon, ‘‘that was the only way to make citizens 
conform to law.’’ 

At every meeting of the Ohio company they considered the ex- 
pediency of some religious person as a public teacher** When 
the settlers came they brought the schoolmaster,— often he was 
the minister,— with them and the school building of the week day 
served as the place of worship upon the Sabbath.” 

In 1788 the Ohio company bargained for two townships for a 
college ** and in 1797 an academy was erected at Marietta. The 
earliest records of the Western Reserve show similar reserva- 
tions for the church and the school.*” In 1795, the Connecticut 
assembly authorized the sale of the rest of the Reserve, provid- 
ing that the money arising from the sale thereof should consti- 
tute a perpetual fund, the interest on which was to be ap- 
propriated to the use and benefit of the several ecclesiastical 
societies, churches or congregations of all denominations in the 
territory, to be applied to the support of their ministers and 
schools.** Two years of agitation over the distribution of the 
fund followed, and the Connecticut assembly then constituted the 
proceeds into the perpetual and irreducible school fund for the 
state of Ohio.* 

It is impossible within the limits of this paper to trace the 
interrelations which made religion so important a factor in the 
elementary education of Ohio. I shall merely mention Patty 
Wiley, who offered to teach the children in her own house so 
that they might learn the scriptures.*® The church paid the 
necessary dollar and a half for the poor and orphaned child 

23 Venable, Beginnings of literary culture in the Ohio valley, 176; Statutes of 
Ohio (Chase edition — Cincinnati, 1883), 1: 18. 

24 Tbid., 1: 20; Records of the Ohio company, 2: 31-48. 
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who attended her school." The first real school was at Mariet- 
ta—the first school house at Cincinnati; both of them were in- 
stituted under religious influence.** 

The curricula of the elementary schools of southern Ohio in- 
cluded the New Testament, Bunyan, and the American Precep- 
tor, a Congregational magazine.” 

The first library was organized at Paddy’s Run* and the 
records show that every home in two townships read the Evan- 
gelical magazine (Congregational), Plutarch’s Lives, and the 
classics of New England Congregationalism.* 

Badger, the first missionary on the Reserve, and Robbins, the 
second, often refer to visiting school,®** and there are often com- 
ments as to the instruction in the catechism.** Any pastor could 
eatechise the children. Webster’s old Easy standard of educa- 
tion was the basis of instruction. It began after this fashion: 
‘*No man may put off the law of God.’’** As Badger says in his 
journal: ‘‘The church felt justified in using the school to serve 
religious ends and aims since the church furnished most of the 
encouragement for education.’’ 

In the case of the higher educational institutions religious in- 
fluences were felt even more. The territorial legislature which 
established the university at Athens in 1801 was almost wholly 
dominated by the ministers.** The first president of Miami was 
Robert H. Bishop, a great Presbyterian divine.” Dr. John Mac- 
millian founded several colleges, one of which is still flourishing. 
Francis Glass, a Presbyterian minister, founded the first class- 
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ical school in Ohio.“ In 1819 Reverend Edmond Harrison 
founded Lancaster academy, which became the College of Cin- 
cinnati. The Western Reserve college at Hudson was estab- 
lished by ministers to ‘‘sustain the faith of the church.’’” 

The influence of the Congregationalists and Presbyterians led 
in early education largely because they constituted the larger 
element of the population in the early period. Other denomina- 
tions, however, soon came in and aided in education. Reverend 
James B. Finley, for forty years an itinerant Methodist preach- 
er, had more influence along educational lines than any one in 
Chillicothe county.* 

The Episcopalians founded Worthington college in 1817. In 
all, eight denominational colleges had been founded by 1825.“ 
Their curricula were much the same as the eastern colleges but 
the religious emphasis may have persisted for a longer period 
than in the east. 

Not only did the church use its influence to assist education 
but the press as well was made the recipient of constant encour- 
agement. The Reverend F. C. Vallandingham, a Presbyterian 
minister, once made a speech in favor of the liberty of the press, 
as famous in its day as was his son’s speech at a later period.* 
In 1810 fourteen newspapers were published in Ohio. Of these 
five were published by ministers, and three were religious in 
tone; thus more than half were under religious influence. 

In 1812 there were, or had been, thirty-one newspapers pub- 
lished over which the religious influence was in about the same 
proportion as at the earlier date. In 1818 Flint spoke of the 
abundance of newspapers and magazines, especially church 
periodicals.** The greatest paper of the period, the Cincinnati 
Gazette, was established by the Reverend John Browne, who was 
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classed by his contemporaries as the most original personality 
of southern Ohio.* 

The pioneer revivals furnished themes for a sort of sacred 
romance or divine comedy as can be seen from the periodical 
literature of this early period. 

The period was one of sect forming. The clash of creeds gave 
rise to much discourse oral and written. Sermons and debates 
were heard by multitudes and read by other multitudes. Each 
leading sect had its own organ. Secular papers and magazines 
devoted many columns to discussion bearing upon moral and 
religious matters. 

In other words religious worship, scripture reading, hymn 
singing, sermon writing, reading of controversial tracts and 
periodicals, attendance at camp meetings, theological discus- 
sions, the universal custom of talking upon religious subjects, 
all had an immense influence in shaping the press of early Ohio. 
But a change came. In 1824 forty-eight newspapers were 
printed in Ohio but the dominating influence was decreasingly 
religious and increasingly political.” 

The influence of religion upon the moral and social life of 
Ohio is difficult to analyze because we must consider the ‘‘psy- 
chology of the frontier.’’ Because of the poor conditions of 
traveling the interests of these early settlers were necessarily 
local. This meant much loosening of bonds, social, political, re- 
ligious, and hence much consideration of themselves, much social 
adjustment and readjustment. 

Social life centered about the church. The preacher was for 
a long time the only circulating medium of thought and emotion 
that kept the isolated settlement from utter spiritual stagnation. 
Since the communities were largely agricultural, and reading 
matter was very scarce, religion was the chief intellectual food, 
and ‘‘the meeting’’ was not only a place of worship, but a social 
center. Often the best home in town was the meeting house. 
At the noon recess the worshippers received their letters, ex- 
changed news from the out ide world, and discussed the weight- 
iest questions of moral, social, political, and religious affairs.” 
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There was something in the nature of these early Ohioans con- 
ducive to an all absorbing religious interest, whether they were 
the shrewd far-seeing Puritans of whom Macauley wrote, ‘‘they 
thought so intensely upon one subject that they were tranquil 
upon all other;’’ or the Scotch Protestants, who clung to Cal- 
vinism with such tenacity that they almost worsted the Metho- 
dists. Those early social gatherings witnessed many a theo- 
logical discussion the like of which could not be found today, 
except perhaps in the Scotch settlements in the lumber regions 
of British Columbia. 

We can find almost as many types of ministers as congrega- 
tions. The Presbyterian minister was a man of mark in his 
community, while the Baptist and Lutheran pastors toiled and 
lived in the midst of their flocks.*? Among the Methodists per- 
haps the most noted of all was Peter Cartwright, of whom Meb- 
lum says: °‘‘The earnest foree and homely directness of his 
speech, his power over the passions of the human heart made 
him an orator to win and command the sympathies of a western 
audience.’’ ** 

Presbyterianism too, had its ‘‘pulpit orator,’’ Joshua L. Wil- 
son from Kentucky, who was installed at Cincinnati in May, 
1808. Another striking figure of early Ohio was Lorenzo Dow, 
who was a sort of American Bunyan. His History of a cosmo- 
polite can never be forgotten because it is so full of religious 
extravagances. 

This pioneer period of Ohio produced such an array of pulpit 
orators that, even from this distance, we can catch a glimpse 
of the multitudes who were swayed by their oratory, to such a 
degree that their veneration approached idolatry. We realize 
but vaguely the immense popular control which these ‘‘voices 
in the wilderness’’ exercised over this new northwest. We can- 
not tell much of what they said, for few books did these path- 
finders write as they ‘‘blazed the trail,’’ but we do know some- 
thing of what they accomplished. 

As has been said, the first quarter of a century witnessed a 
general religious activity and the establishment of numerous 
sects. Flint wrote: ‘‘A circulating Phalanx of Methodists, 
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Baptists, and Cumberland Presbyterians, of Atlantic Mission- 
aries, of young eleves of the Catholic theological seminary, 
preachers from the redundant mass of unoccupied ministers 
both in Catholic and Protestant countries pervades this great 
valley from Pittsburg to the Lakes and thru to the 
Mississippi.’’ ** 

They all pursued the interests of their several denominations 
in their own way, and such churches as did not become distinctly 
militant were obliged to stand in their own defense. 

This period of chaos and unrest had its beginning in what 
was known as the ‘‘great awakening’’ or ‘‘ Kentucky revival.’’ 
One great religious institution, the camp meeting, had its be- 
ginning in this religious upheaval and its results reached far 
beyond the period under discussion. 

It is scarcely necessary to state that the revival found good 
soil in this frontier which was so bereft of the diversions and 
amusements, advantages and opportunities, of our present day. 
It held out allurements to all alike and its influence was increased 
by the fact already stated, that religion was the center of 
thought in the last decade of the eighteenth century. The rela- 
tions existing between the denominations already in the field 
indicate that the hostility had reached the high water mark. 

Constant bickering and wounding were the visible indications 
of what Peter Cartwright termed ‘‘the war of the isms.’’ 
‘“‘They were all there,’’ he says, ‘‘Deism, Congregationalism, 
ete., when we invaded with Methodism. It was the feeblest of 
them all. I either had to fight or run. I fought and no mean 
antagonists they were, but by God’s grace we added proba- 
tioners.’’*> Upon such fertile soil as this fell the seeds of the 
Kentucky revival. 

The revival began in Kentucky under Reverend John Rankin, 
a Presbyterian minister. In personnel the revival was distinct- 
ly a Presbyterian movement’ but the Methodist church was soon 
drawn into it and other denominations came within the sphere 
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of its influence. The awakening came about 1800. The news 
spread through all Kentucky, Ohio, and Tennessee. All Ken- 
tucky and southern Ohio were shaken by the upheaval. Barton 
W. Stone, who was destined to found one of the new sects, wrote 
in 1801 of the scene he witnessed as follows: ‘‘There on the 
edge of the prairie the multitudes came together and continued a 
number of days and nights encamped on the grounds, during 
which time worship was carried on constantly in some part of 
the encampment. The scene was new and passing strange. 
Many fell as men slain in battle.’’ ** 

The revival became a veritable contagion and by 1801 camp 
meetings were the order of the day. The first general one held 
in Ohio was at Concord, where 4000 people,— an enormous num- 
ber for a frontier community,— were gathered; seven Presby- 
terian ministers were in attendance.” As the camp meetings 
were centers about which gathered the clergymen as well as the 
multitudes, it is but natural to assume that kindred spirits would 
be attracted through interchange of views and advice. Such 
free and unrestricted intereourse would sooner or later divide 
the ministry and the inevitable result of living such a highly 
emotional life was the formation of new sects. Three new sects 
found a home in Ohio. The first in point of time of separation 
was the Cumberland Presbyterian but it did not enter Ohio until 
1830. 

Another sect, and one which had far more influence than any 
other upon Ohio history, was the Christian. This sect dates its 
birth to the time when Richard McNemar was charged by the 
presbytery; the separation came soon. The influence of Mc- 
Nemar was irresistible, and before the close of 1804 several 
ehurches had been formed in Ohio. Barton W. Stone and 
others of the ministry carried their congregations with them un- 
til all Presbyterianism of southwestern Ohio was swept into the 
movement.” 

But the first to desert the new doctrine was Richard McNemar 
himself, who joined the Shakers. This name was applied to the 
third sect which arose in Ohio as a result of the great revival. 
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The Shakers had already started their propaganda westward in 
1804. It is foreign to our purpose to follow the travels of the 
Shakers but they had phenomenal success. In the later days, 
however, as soon as they began to make inroads upon other 
sects,” their path became a thorny one. For years this hostility 
was felt in Ohio, but since the Shakers occupied communities, it 
rolled harmlessly back from their social life, and made itself felt 
chiefly in political ostracism.” 

Much has been said of the Kentucky revival. It was gro- 
tesque, it did arouse persecution, but much good came from it. 
The entire structure of southwestern Ohio was changed. Immi- 
gration was encouraged. By 1810 the population of Ohio was 
230,000. The new sects and newly awakened older sects wrought 
diligently to infuse their doctrines among the new immigrants, 
who in their turn brought many other creeds into the field; each 
one regarding this new country as one open for conquest. The 
clash of beliefs and the ardor with which the various zealots 
labored to establish innovating systems gave rise to many public 
debates. The most eminent of the religious champions in the 
lists of theological tournament was Alexander Campbell, who 
became the storm center about which controversial cyclones 
circled. He went so far as to assault even the outlying beliefs. 

The frontier contributes its share of social problems and in 
Ohio the religious interest was as strong in social and industrial 
problems as in moral problems. This interest was first mani- 
fested in poor relief and the records of many churches bear wit- 
ness to ‘‘aid given to the needy.’’** In 1790 an act was passed 
to farm out paupers to the congregation. The church used its 
influences against contracting debts® and the laws mitigating 
penalties for debts were secured, according to Hildreth, through 
the influence of Putnam and Cutler (Congregationalists).° 

The influence which religion was able to exert over the general 
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morals and social life of the community seems to have been a 
matter of locality, but was much stronger in the interior than in 
the communities along the Ohio or on the lakes. Flint says 
‘‘Ohio has become the thorofare of bandetti’’ and ‘‘a squire at- 
tempting to punish for sabbath breaking met so strong an oppo- 
sition that he resigned.’’** Under the influence of the congre- 
gations ® heavy fines were imposed for gambling, swearing and 
drinking; also laws exacting heavy penalties for Sabbath break- 
ing were enacted,” but we are led to believe that in outlying 
communities they were not very closely observed.” 

In the field of political influence Cutler’s relation to the or- 
dinance of 1787 has already been given and the abiding religious 
pressure seemed to continue against slavery,” so that Ohio was 
called the hot bed of abolition. Slavery seemed to be the ques- 
tion of great importance in the progress of state politics from 
1803-1820,”* and the sentiment of the people crystallized into the 
institution popularly termed the underground railway, which 
was largely under ministerial direction. 

By 1820 many denominations were represented in Ohio. Bap- 
tists,"* Shakers,” Lutherans,” Protestant Episcopalians, German 
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Reformed, Friends,’ Methodists,’* and Catholics, who came most 
slowly of all.” 

By 1820 there was a real state of Ohio. Mr. Alfred Matthews 
says the rapid political growth of Ohio was due to the moral 
tone of her political principles, and they in turn ean be traced in 
a great measure to the religious influences of the early Ohio 
church. But while the influence reached the legislature it could 
not always enforce law, nor could it create conditions making 
execution unnecssary. 

Enormous as was the increase in membership of the incoming 
denominations it could not keep pace with the increase in popula- 
tion, hence the struggle for life of the pioneer congregations 
must have been bitter and difficult and the temptation to recede 
from their standards must have been exceedingly strong. There 
was, however, no recession, no retrogression; but the zeal for 
innovation resulted in a dangerous clash of creeds. The world 
has seldom, if ever, witnessed a more extraordinary series of 
religious events than occurred in Ohio in the early nineteenth 
century. Nevertheless the churches grew and flourished. 

The long battle between Methodist and Calvinist waned and 
harmony prevailed, for no longer was religion the subject of 
all-absorbing interest which it had been during the ‘‘ great awak- 
ening.’’ Religious sentiment had worked along the lines of 
education, of moral and social standards, and we have measured 
its efficiency by its success. The rising movement of the third 
decade of the nineteenth century was already absorbing the re- 
ligious zeal which had characterized the pioneers of Ohio. 

Marearet J. MircHELL 
CrenTRAL State Normaut ScHoou 
EpMmonpb, OKLAHOMA 
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NEW LIGHT ON EARLY KENTUCKY 


The ‘‘new light’’ described in this paper has already been of- 
fered as a contribution to the history of Kentucky; it has been 
offered as a contribution to that of the Ohio valley and now it 
appears as an offering to the history of the Mississippi valley. 
This is probably logical as the larger area continually absorbs 
the smaller. I make bold, however, to hope that the light may 
not grow continually dimmer as the area of its shining expands. 

Located, as Kentucky is, in the line of the first movement of 
population west of the Alleghany mountains, on the border be- 
tween the northern and the southern states, its local history 
presents many peculiarly interesting features that possess a 
significance more than local. Believing that a teacher of his- 
tory should cultivate his local field, and that he should keep a 
piece of original research on his program all the time, the writer 
went to Virginia, the parent of Kentucky, in search of material. 
The visit chanced to be opportunely timed, for the archivist of 
that state, in a spell of enthusiasm had just been going over and 
arranging a great mass of material which had been piled away 
on the shelves for an indefinitely long time, and he was able to 
meet at once the request made of him. 

The material placed in the writer’s hands proved to be a 
bundle of old petitions from the earliest inhabitants of Ken- 
tucky to the general assembly of Virginia. There were one 
hundred and ten of them in all. Most of them belonged to the 
period from 1776 to 1792. A few were earlier and looked for- 
ward to the settlement of Kentucky while a few were later and 
looked backward to events included in the period which preceded 
statehood. | 

Convinced that this material had not been used to any extent 
in the written histories, and was, therefore, actually ‘‘new 
light,’’ it seemed proper that it should be made to shine. The 
writer of the paper, therefore, had the petitions copied and veri- 
fied, arranged them in order, traced their history through the 
course of legislation as contained in the Journal of the house of 
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burgesses, the Journal of the convention, the Journal of the 
house of deputies, the Statutes as edited by Henning, and the 
Calendar of state papers of Virgimia. The signatures to the 
petitions, which were mostly autograph, were carefully exam- 
ined with a glass, and copied in alphabetical order, with refer- 
ence to the petition on which the name occurred, and the whole 
was published by the Filson club in its last publication.’ 

In the first place it may be said that the petitions reflect a 
considerably different attitude on many questions from that ex- 
pressed in a collection of petitions in the manuscript department 
of the library at Washington, which have evidently been access- 
ible for some time, and which have been used in preparing the 
written histories. 

The petitions, taken all together, give a remarkably vivid pic- 
ture of a pioneer population in all its varied activities and show 
the steps of community growth. The wording is sometimes 
quaint, the tone is often impassioned, Allowance must of course 
be made for exaggeration, but even this carries with it the stren- 
uous experiences of those who led the way in establishing civili- 
zation west of the mountains in the valley of the Mississippi. 

The first petition is addressed to Baron Norborne de Bote- 
tourt, the colonial governor of Virginia, under the date 1769. 
This fits in properly with the beginning of the movement of 
population that had been accumulating along the western edge 
of the-colonies. The people had not been enduring with very 
good grace the limitations placed on their movements by the 
king’s proclamation of 1763. Explorers and hunters had made 
them acquainted with the country that lay behind the mountain 
ridges, and they were anxious to occupy it. The treaty of 1768, 
made with the Indians, seemed to remove the excuses that had 
been given. This first petition asks a grant of sixty thousand 
acres of land beginning at the falls of the Cumberland and ex- 
tending down the river. This gives us light on the direction of 
the initial movement of population. There is nothing to show 
that the grant was made, but the names attached to the petition 
are the same that were borne by some of the early Kentucky 

1 James R. Robertson, Petitions of the early inhabitants of Kentucky to the gen- 


eral assembly of Virginia, 1769 to 1792 (Filson club Publications, volume 27 — 
Louisville, 1914). 
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settlers, so that they evidently came on whether a grant of land 
was made or not. 

The second and third petitions show settlers already on the 
soil of Kentucky. They were drawn up by the settlers at Har- 
rodsburg in 1776. After a reference to an earlier attempt at set- 
tlement which had been broken up by the Indians, they express 
great loyalty to Virginia, and enter their complaints against the 
settlement being made by the gentlemen from North Carolina 
with Boonesboro as a center: ‘‘a Certain set of men 
stiling themselves proprietors and claiming an absolute right to 
these very Lands.’’ They set forth the rights of Virginia 
against those of the Transylvania company headed by Richard 
Henderson, and slyly suggest how ‘‘impolitical it would be to 
suffer such a Respectable body of prime riflemen to remain even 
in a state of Neutrality,’’ when Virginia was entering on a con- 
flict with England. 

If Virginia had thus far failed to heed the requests of her 
people who had gone across the mountains, if she had allowed 
the proprietary company to anticipate her in opening up Ken- 
tucky, the war brought her to another frame of mind. She 
realized that she might perhaps need the services of those prime 
riflemen, that she might need their tax money, that she might 
need some western land to help her bear the expense of her war. 
She accordingly complied with their request, and established 
jurisdiction over Kentucky in an act curiously entitled ‘‘an Act 
for raising a supply of money for public exigencies.’’ Land 
was allowed, by preémption, to bona fide settlers to the amount 
of four hundred acres to each family; this land was to bear a 
tax at the regular pound rate. 

Thus was recognition given to small grants of land to bona 
fide settlers in preference to large grants to proprietors or to 
companies. This was the policy regarding the land held by the 
actual settlers who came to the west. It had been fought out 


in the house of burgesses in Virginia before the emigration be- ° 


gan. A memorial to the king of England had been drawn up 
which asked that his majesty in his royal wisdom might be 
graciously pleased ‘‘to discourage all monopolies of those lands’’ 
by granting them ‘‘in small or moderate quantities to such ad- 
venturers as might incline to seek and settle the same.’’ The 
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proprietorial quitrents were also disliked by the western settlers ; 
and finally those who had bought land from the Transylvania 
company joined with the settlers around Harrodsburg in seeking 
the jurisdiction of Virginia, as they did not dare to enter a 
period of war as an independent colony. The petitions are il- 
luminating on all these early questions of adjustment, which had 
so much to do in determining the future of the region west of 
the mountains in the struggle with Great Britain and afterwards. 

The exigencies of the war and possibly other pressures caused 
Virginia to depart from the first land law of 1776, which so well 
accorded with the settlers’ wishes. A few years later she al- 
lowed tracts of a thousand acres to be marked off, and then 
allowed as much as a purchaser might care to buy at the stipu- 
lated price. Most of these purchases were made by absentees 
and often the rights of the bona fide settler were disregarded. 
The petitions reflect very fully the feeling engendered by this. 
In one document the petitioners style themselves the ‘‘dis- 
tressed inhabitants’’ of the county of Kentucky; they complain 
of the sight of surveyors measuring off tracts of a thousand 
acres when those who were enduring the toils that come from 
occupation of a new country infested by Indians had only a 
fraction as much and often failed to get time to preémpt that. 
All this they characterize as a medicine ‘‘too rough to be easily 
dejested by any set of people that have suffered as we have.”’ 
Unless redress can be obtained they threaten to leave the coun- 
try and go on down the Mississippi. 

Even when the revolutionary war was over the early popula- 
tion was troubled about the titles to land. The people did not 
know to whom they should look for security. It was not for a 
time clear whether Virginia still held her jurisdiction or whether 
it had passed to the new government, which the war had brought 
into being. In this emergency we find them asserting a claim 
that was based on their own right of conquest as it was ‘‘through 
them and those they claim as citizens that the greatest part of 
the western waters is not now in the possession of our most 
inveterate enimies.’’ 

The petitions set forth, with much local color, the numerous 
other troubles the settlers had to keep their lands. Failure to 
comply with the technicalities made in the ever-changing land 
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laws disturbed the title of one; the death of a sheriff and failure 
to appoint a successor in time to perfect a claim disturbed the 
title of another. The fraudulent acts of ‘‘knavish men’’ cheated 
many a deserving pioneer of his title. The courts were full of 
cases all the time. 

Graphic pictures are given here and there of the conflict with 
the Indians. A petition of 1777 refers to incursions and the 
difficulty of meeting them with so few men. They ask the priv- 
ilege of training a militia until other help may be sent. Another 
petition of the same year asks compensation for services as a 
messenger to Fort Pitt, from which point an expedition had 
started to recover horses stolen by the Indians. Another refers 
to the famous siege of Boonsboro in 1778. Specific charge of 
British instigation is made, and the condition of the pioneer in 
1779 is set forth in the settlers’ plea that the exertions of fight- 
ing have reduced many of the settlers so low that they have not 
‘‘left so much as one cow’’ for the support of their families. 

As population increased after 1779, the demand for better 
court facilities became urgent. An act of 1776 had created the 
county of Kentucky with a county court. The desire to have 
more courts to settle land disputes, to facilitate matters of 
record, land titles, and similar objects was a primary motive in 
the numerous petitions for the subdivision of the country into 
county units. As each county came into existence a county 
court was established. 

In 1782 a request was made for a superior court and Kentucky 
was henceforth referred to as a district rather than a county. 
This court was independent of all Virginia courts except the 
court of appeals. Various requests for circuit or assize courts 
were made, but none were established. The multiplicity of courts 
added to the expense, and the principle was voiced in some of 
the petitions that every man could not expect a court house and 
a church at his door; also, that ‘‘those governments are the best 
which govern the least and have the fewest officials.’’ 

The establishment of local units of government is the subject 
of many of the petitions. They are full of names, locations and 
other details that come to be more valuable as the common- 
wealth grows older. Any group of settlers desiring to establish 
a town had the right to a grant of six hundred and forty acres 
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of land for the purpose. Building lots were to be distributed to 
settlers, and within three years a dwelling house was required to 
be erected, at least sixteen feet square and with brick, stone or 
dirt chimney. Boonesboro was the first town to ask for this 
grant and a charter. Louisville applied in 1780, Lexington in 
1781, Harrodsburg in 1785, and Washington, Charlestown, Hope- 
well, Maysville, Stanford, Milford, Danville, and others later. 
It is interesting to note that the settlers at the falls of the Ohio 
ask for a town because it will secure them from any ‘‘hostile in- 
tention of the Indians and will induce merchants to bring articles 
of commerce that the merchants of this western part of the state 
stand much in need of.’’ Lexington wished to encourage ‘‘ well 
disposed persons, artisans and mechanicks’’ to come ‘‘who from 
motives of convenience do prefer a town life.’’ 

The petitions throw light on industrial conditions. Tobacco 
was early an important product, and many petitions ask for the 
creation of warehouses for the inspection of that article. The 
first act for this purpose west of the mountains was passed in 
1783. James Wilkinson, closely connected with the introduction 
of the industry, asked for an inspection at Frankfort in 1791. 
Warehouse certificates were issued on the inspected tobacco, and 
served as medium of exchange, until the fluctuation of the price 
led to a petition on the part of court officials to have the pay in 
specie. The price of tobacco for 1786 was set at twenty shillings 
per hundred pounds. 

The rise of the corn and wheat industry is indicated by the 
requests for grist mills, particularly in Bourbon county. The 
petitions are of further interest because the establishment of 
mills conflicted with the open navigation of the Licking river, 
which at that period seems to have outranked the Kentucky and 
other larger rivers in importance. An advocate of mills thought 
the navigation proposition was rather exaggerated as only ‘‘one 
boat has had a safe passage in two years,’’ many have been 
‘‘overset and their loads lost.’’ Another considered the advo- 
cates of navigation ‘‘ puffed up with the most romantic expecta- 
tions of the utility acruing from the free and open navigation of 
the Stoner and the Hinkson.’’ 

Roads and ferries come in for their share of attention. As 
early as 1779 Virginia had voted to open a road over the Cum- 
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berland mountains, and had expressed the idea that such a road 
would ‘‘afford mutual aid and support to one another and 
cement in one common interest all the citizens of the state.’’ 
Various road projects are referred to, though little was done 
beyond the appointment of commissions, in the period previous 
to statehood. The first ferry to be established was that across 
the Kentucky river at Boonesboro, in 1779. The town and coun- 
try had become ‘‘very popular and much resorted to by 
travilers,’’ who found it inconvenient to get across the Kentucky 
except ‘‘in dry seasons in the summer time.’’ This ferry is still 
in operation, and the ferryman is a descendant of an early resi- 
dent of the old fort, able to recount the events and traditions of 
the olden time with much spirit. 

Slavery also received mention in the petitions. A colored man 
had been put in a dangerous position in the siege of Boonesboro 
and had lost his life; his owner asked six hundred pounds re- 
compense for his loss. An emigrant from Maryland had failed 
to comply with the law which required a man bringing in slaves 
to take oath that they were not from Africa or the West Indies 
and were not brought for the purpose of sale. He was allowed 
to keep his property as the general assembly evidently regarded 
as good his plea that those should not be made to suffer ‘‘who 
have neither education nor leisure to enable them to become ac- 
quainted with Laws of their country.’’ 

Nor are questions of social betterment omitted in the petitions. 
The settlers wanted institutions of learning. A petition from 
the trustees of Transylvania seminary cites the ‘‘solicitous an- 
xiety which discovers itself in the principal inhabitants of this 
country for having schools or Seminaries of Learning among 
them that their children may become educated as becomes a 
civilized people.’’ They feel confident that the assembly will 
listen with ‘‘pleasure to every proposition that has a tendency 
to banish Ignorance and Error and to introduce in their room 
what may polish the manners, encourage the improvement of 
the mind, promote liberality of sentiment and by refining give 
additional Incentives to virtue.’’ 

The right to celebrate the marriage ceremony by civil officers 
was requested because of the lack of sufficient ministers of the 
gospel either Presbyterian or of the Church of England. Pro- 
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vision was asked for orphans who could not be apprenticed out 
to masters or mistresses according to the Virginia law because 
there were not enough church wardens to perform the duty. 

Personal claims of various kinds make up many of the peti- 
tions. The most important are two of George Rogers Clark. 
In one he asks the right to accept a grant of thirty-six thousand 
acres of land across from the falls of the Ohio which the In- 
dians had offered him with the request that he live among them, 
a request ‘‘which he could not refuse without giving umbrage.”’ 
The other was a request for half pay for life or full pay for five 
years for ‘‘debts arising from past Military services or from 
advances of the better part of his fortune for the credit of the 
state. . .’’ For debts incurred in the ‘‘necessary mainte- 
nance of your Troops under my command in the Western Coun- 
try, troops (it behooves me to say) who with a fortitude, fidelity 
and martial hardihood, perhaps unexampeled have braved 
heroically and with successful effect every kind of want and 
every species of peril to preserve the very fairest portion of 
your State and indeed of the whole Union.’’ . . . debts for 
‘‘having from my own funds supplied your Garrisons and those 
heroic troops with bread to feed on.’’ 

One of the claimants, asking for a piece of land, was a mem- 
ber of Colonel Williams’ company in the regiment that went 
with George Rogers Clark on the famous expedition of 1778- 
1779. He had received his discharge but had lost it. He was 
entitled to share in the lands allotted to the followers of Clark 
but had lived an isolated life ‘‘in the hills and mountains de- 
tached from almost every community or opportunity for in- 
formation.’’ 

Perhaps the petitions are most important in the light they 
throw on the attitude of the population toward separation from 
Virginia. In his respect they differ materially from the docu- 
ments in Washington. The latter reflect the most radical senti- 
ment of the population while the Virginia petitions show that 
moderation which was a true characteristic of the Kentucky 
population. In the request of 1782 for the establishment of a 
superior court the settlers declare that such a court would carry 
them toward that ‘‘point of maturity when with the tenderness 
of a kind parent to a departing child you will direct us to form a 
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constitution for ourselves.’’ In a later petition they say: 
‘Your memorialists have ever considered themselves and their 
country as a part of Virginia and were happy in being so. Her 
laws suited them and they do yet suppose it to be their interest 
to be Governed by Her, until it shall appear for their mutual 
advantage to separate, at which time it expected there will be 
no objection.’’ The desire had grown more urgent by 1785. 
The petitioners say they have waited patiently ‘‘until Youth 
quickening into manhood hath given them vigor and stability.’’ 
If their request should be granted it would be ‘‘a new spectacle 
in the History and Politicks of Mankind. A Sovereign Power, 
solely intent to bless its people, agreeing to a dismemberment of 
its parts, in order to secure the Happiness of the Whole;’’ a 
movement which ‘‘we persuade ourselves is to diffuse through- 
out the world the inestimable blessings which mankind may de- 
rive from the American Revolution.’’ One petition, however, 
opposes the movement for separation. The erection of a new 
state under the national government with no new power will 
serve ‘‘only as one of Pharos lean kine to devour our liberty 
whilst it can be of no security to our property.’’ They request 
a repeal of the act of separation lest it ‘‘injure us untill time 
shall be no more.’’ 

In comparing the petitions with the laws enacted by Virginia 
it is seen that nearly all of the legislation of that commonwealth 
in behalf of her good people on the western waters was based 
directly on the petitions. In many cases the preamble of the 
bill enacted repeats the very words of the petitions, thus linking 
the two together in a unique manner. While there were good 
reasons for separation from Virginia a study of these petitions 
and the laws based on them shows that Virginia was not neglect- 
ful of her distant inhabitants, but was ready to hear their re- 
quests and in the larger number of cases to grant them. 

JAMES Roop Ropertson 


Berea CoLuecEe 
Berea, Kentucky 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT PROJECTS IN TEXAS IN 
THE FIFTIES 


To the early settlers of Texas the promotion of internal im- 
provements was a matter of prime importance, for throughout 
the vast extent of the state there was not a single adequate 
natural highway to the outer world. The rivers, though long, 
were not navigable except for short distances in the lowlands 
near the coast, and there only for boats of very light draft. 
Sandbars and mud flats obstructed the entrances to all of them 
und a sunken mass of tangled drift clogged the lower Colorado. 
The navigable portions of the Trinity, Neches and Sabine ran 
through a thinly inhabited swampy waste. The Red river, which 
was deep enough to be the outlet for the northeastern section, 
was closed above Caddo lake in Louisiana by ‘‘the raft,’’ a long 
jam of driftwood, which forced a long haul down to Jefferson. 
During the high waters of the rainy seasons flatboats could be 
floated down from the upper districts and small steamers could 
make their way to the towns up the rivers; but these were always 
dangerous voyages, not only because of the swift currents and 
the snaws but because a sudden fall of the river might leave the 
steamer stranged with the loss of a season’s business.’ Away 
from the lower river region the chief means of freight trans- 
portation was the slow moving ox-wagon which dragged its way 
across the prairies and through the river bottoms along trails 
which were literally impassible during wet weather. Freight 
rates were very high—about twenty cents per ton per mile — 
and for long distances practically prohibitive for bulky articles.’ 

This high cost of transportation exerted a marked influence 
upon the distribution of farms and farm products and conse- 
quently upon the character of the population. Since cotton, for 
instance, must always seek a market outside the state, it could 
not be raised at a profit very far in the interior, although the 
rich black lands of central Texas were nearly ideal for cotton 


1 J. de Cordova, Texas: her resources and her public men (Philadelphia, 1858), 53. 
2 Charles S. Potts, Railroad transportation in Texas ({ Austin, Texas, 1909]), 17. 
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growing. Practically the entire crop was grown in south and 
east Texas where the planters were within relatively easy reach 
of the rivers. The upper country produced grain, chiefly wheat 
and corn, the greater part of which found a market at home 
among the newly arrived immigrants and army posts. What 
could not be sold there spoiled. Nearly all the slaves were in 
the cotton region, for they were too expensive to be used profit- 
ably in growing grain or cattle.* The general absence of slaves 
in the west in time gave much uneasiness to those who held that 
the extension of the institution was essential to the very ex- 
istence of the south. The fear that free soil sentiment would 
gradually take root in western and northern Texas added a 
political motive to the economic one in the agitation for a system 
of internal improvements which would bring those regions within 
easy reach of the gulf ports. 

A tentative movement toward the development of transporta- 
tion facilities had been made during the days of the republic, 
but the government had been too poor to accomplish anything 
and private capital held warily aloof. The sentiment for annex- 
ation had been fostered in Texas by promises of visitors from 
the United States that admission to the American union would 
be followed by a comprehensive development of internal im- 
provements; but the years which followed annexation witnessed 
no fulfillment of the promises. The state government was still 
poor, burdened with the heavy debt of the republic, and its 
credit was very low. But prospects were growing better. The 
acquisition of New Mexico and California had raised at once 
the question of a national road through Texas to the Pacific, and 
the settlement of the rival claims of Texas and the federal gov- 
ernment to Santa Fé had provided the means of paying the state 
debt, leaving a considerable surplus in the treasury. 

The first efforts at the improvement of transportation had 
been directed to the opening of river navigation. But since the 
rivers could not be put under the control of corporations their 
improvement must depend upon public appropriations. The 
counties through which they ran had no money for the work and 
appropriations by the legislature gave rise to sharp accusations 
of waste and logrolling.*| The men of the interior opposed these 


3 J. de Cordova, Texas: her resources and her public men, 188-190. 
4 Texas State Gazette, January 13, 1855. 
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projects on the ground that they would give no relief to the 
upper country and would help but a small area of the lower.’ 
On the other hand, railroads could not only be extended to any 
part of the state, but since the gentle upward slope of the country 
from the coast region interposed such slight obstacles to con- 
struction, it was believed they could be built at a very moderate 
cost. 

From 1850 an enthusiasm for railroads spread rapidly. Every 
gulf port, however small, was planning for a road into northern 
Texas or even to the Pacific. But few of the many companies 
formed were able to obtain the necessary capital, and only one 
road was actually able to make a respectable beginning during 
the first half of the decade. This was the Buffalo Bayou, 
Brazos, and Colorado which ran from a few miles below Houston 
westward thirty-two miles to the Colorado river.’ Small as this 
line was, it was built with northern capital, No other company 
was able to get such help, for northern financiers did not look 
with enthusiasm upon railroad investments in sparsely settled 
Texas. There were more attractive enterprises nearer home. 

When it became clear that foreign capital could not be de- 
pended upon for the total cost of building roads, it was urged 
with increasing force that the state should give aid. There was 
some difference of opinion, however, as to the form this state 
aid should take. Congress had just begun to grant public lands 
for the construction of roads in the northwest; and since Texas, 
at annexation, had retained her own lands—a vast area— it 
seemed likely that the state could pursue the same policy with 
similar success. But the value of these lands was chiefly pros- 
pective and those who were impatient for speedy results urged 
loans from the $10,000,000 of United States bonds which had 
been awarded Texas in settlement of its claims to the Santa Fé 
region. To this, however, objection was raised; for if the debt 
inherited from the republic were to be paid it would absorb 
most of these bonds, and an influential group of public men, in- 
eluding Governor Bell,’ insisted that before any part of those 

5 See debates of the sixth legislature, in Texas State Gazette appendiz, volume 1. 

6 Quarterly of the Texas state historical association, 7: 279-285; Potts, Railroad 
transportation in Texas, 27. 


7 Message of Governor Bell, January 13, 1853, in Journal of the house of repre- 
sentatives of Texas, fourth legislature, extra session, 30. 
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debt must first be paid and the credit of the state made sound. 
And as a controversy had arisen with the United States govern- 
ment over the adjustment of the debt, leaving it somewhat doubt- 
ful how much would remain to the state, the use of this fund 
seemed out of the question for the present. Another proposition 
was that the state issue and lend its own bonds to approved rail- 
road companies upon ample security. But this was expressly 
forbidden by the constitution of 1845, and to amend the constitu- 
tion was no light matter. As to contributing funds directly 
from the tax revenues, Texas was too poor to make that possible 
for many years to come. 

There seemed nothing the state could do except to donate 
lands. In February, 1852, a number of new railroad companies ° 
were incorporated and provision was made that they should re- 
ceive eight sections of land for every mile of road constructed 
and approved by the state engineer. Another projected road 
was considered important enough for a much larger grant. 
This was the Pacific road which the southern members of con- 
gress were urging as a national enterprise. As congress con- 
trolled no public lands in Texas, it seemed incumbent upon the 
state to grant sufficient aid to carry this road across Texas to 
El Paso. The legislature responded with a liberal charter and 
a promise of twenty sections of public land to the mile® to any 
company which should build a road from some point on the 
eastern boundary line of the state to El Paso. A month later 
a general statute was enacted ‘‘to encourage the construction 
of railroads in Texas by donation of lands,’’*® which offered to 
all roads thereafter to be incorporated sixteen sections of land 
to each mile of completed road. 

But the offer of public lands failed to arouse the enthusiasm 
of northern investors and practically no progress was made 
despite the constant agitation and the chartering of numerous 
companies. So many fond hopes had proved delusive, accord- 

8 These were the Henderson and Burkville, the Texas Central, the Texas and 


Louisiana, the Texas Western, and others. The older charters were amended so as 
to allow similar grants of land. 


® Act approved December 21, 1853. H. P. N. Gammel, Laws of Texas (Austin, 
1898-1904), 4: 7-13. 


10 Act approved January 30, 1854. Laws of the fifth legislature, 11, 12. 
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funds should be appropriated to any purpose whatever, the 
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ing to the State Gazette, that the people were becoming tired of 
the subject. ‘‘What now, for instance, is staler and more 
threadbare than a railroad speech in Texas!’’* Since foreign 
capital could not be obtained, an effort was made to do some- 
thing by scraping together what there was of local capital. A 
road was projected from Austin to the gulf on the theory that 
part of the stock could be raised by general subscription and the 
rest could be taken up by the counties along the route and paid 
out by local taxation.** This scheme aroused much interest for 
a time and numerous conventions were held along the route, 
but the difficulties were so numerous that this plan, like all the 
others, was finally dropped. San Antonio and Bexar county, 
however, each voted $50,000 dollars in bonds for the San Antonio 
and Mexican gulf railroad, but only a short section of the road 
was built out from the coast.* It never reached San Antonio. 

Since the offer of generous grants of lands had proved fruit- 
less as an inducement to foreign capital, the people of east Texas 
began to fix their hopes upon two roads which proposed to con- 
nect their section with the Mississippi river and New Orleans. 
One of these was the Mississippi and Pacific railroad which had 
been organized to take advantage of the liberal offer of the state 
under the act of December 21, 1853, mentioned above. One of 
the provisions of this act was that any company which should 
offer to contract with the state to build the road should transfer 
and assign to the governor of Texas, to be deposited in the state 
treasury, $300,000 of approved stocks as a guarantee that fifty 
miles of the road would be completed within eighteen months. 
A company headed by R. J. Walker of Mississippi and Thomas 
Butler King of Georgia, with a number of prominent Texans as 
directors, entered into such a contract with Governor Pease on 
August 31, 1854. In the latter part of October they proffered 
to and deposited with the state treasurer $300,000 of preferred 
stock of the Sussex Iron company of New Jersey, $298,000 of the 
stock of the Mechanics bank of Memphis, and $2,000 of the bonds 
of the state of New York. Governor Pease declared that only 
the last named item was acceptable. He showed that the ac- 

11 Texas State Gazette, September 23, 1854. 


12 [bid., October 7 and 21, 1854. 
13 Potts, Railroad transportation in Texas, 87. 
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counts of the Sussex Iron company revealed liabilities much in 
excess of its assets and that the Memphis bank had but recently 
been organized with a capital of only $300,000, of which only 
$2,000 would now remain in the hands of its directors. The 
treasurer, James H. Raymond, insisted upon the validity of the 
deposits — he was himself one of the directors in the Mississippi 
and Pacific company — but the governor held firmly to his posi- 
tion despite the protests of the company, declared the contract 
null and void, and advertised for new proposals.** There was 
much disappointment in east Texas, especially in the neighbor- 
hood of Marshall and Jefferson, where the road was to run; but 
the press and people generally sustained the governor. The 
Mississippi and Pacific company dissolved, the Texas members 
withdrew, and another company, the Texas Western or Vicks- 
burg and El Paso, was organized with Walker and King again 
at the head. It seems that this company passed under the 
control of the Atiantic and Pacific company of New York. Find- 
ing it impossible to meet the terms of the charter, the directors 
of the Texas Western got through the next legislature over the 
governor’s veto a modification of the law, and under this act 
the company was again reorganized as the Southern Pacific and 
actually began construction.*® About twenty-seven miles were 
finished before the outbreak of war stopped the work. 

This road was to be an extension of the Vicksburg, Shreveport 
and Texas and with it was to comprise the first part of the con- 
templated road to the Pacific. This project was now an impor- 
tant part of the southern political-economic program for the 
revival of southern commerce through direct contact with the 
orient and the extension of southern institutions and influence 
into the only part of the west now open to them. The strength 
which the new sectional republican party had shown in 1856 and 
the almost certain loss of Kansas and the middle portion of the 
new west were driving southern men to a desperate effort to gain 
the new southwest. The Pacific road was expected to open a 


14 Texas State Gazette, November 11, 18, December 2 and 16, 1854. 

15 Jbid., January 20, 1855. 

16 Journal of the senate of Texas, sixth legislature, 14, 86, 99, 112. The names 
of Walker and King do not appear among the incorporators of the Southern Pacific 
railroad company. 
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vast new cotton region and to carry slavery into New Mexico 
and possibly to southern California.’ ‘‘A Southern road to the 
Pacific,’’ said the Tyler Telegraph in 1854, ‘‘built upon slave 
soil and by slave labor, would be the great creative agent in 
rapidly germinating the elements of a series of slave states.’’** 
The southern commercial convention at Savannah in December, 
1856, adopted resolutions favoring the construction of the Pacific 
road by southern capital. The principle of federal aid was op- 
posed on the ground that it would result in the construction at 
the same time of rival roads from the northern states. This 
great highway was to be ‘‘a conduit to carry the institutions and 
people of the South into new and untrodden regions.’’ Albert 
Pike, of Louisiana, declared that he did not care if the road 
never paid one-half of one per cent, if it enabled the south to 
stretch her arms across the continent and grasp southern Cali- 
fornia and the other Mexican states ‘‘now ready to fall into our 
hands, thereby controlling the commerce of the East Indies and 
China with this country and Europe. We could then remain in 
this Union we love so much.’’*® At Vicksburg in 1859 the 
southern convention declared the immediate construction of the 
road essential to the prosperity, strength and commercial inde- 
pendence of the south and to the continued existence of the 
union.” And it may be pointed out in passing that this motive 
had to some extent entered into the agitation for railroads from 
the Texas gulf coast to the Red river and the west. John 
Marshall, editor of the Texas State Gazette and organizer of 
the democratic party in Texas, said in December, 1857, ‘‘ Among 
all the suggestions to increase the population of the State with a 
sound and reliable Southern immigration, there are none which 
appeal to us with greater force than the prosecution of our 
railroads. If we afford the State one or two great highways of 
this kind we shall give a powerful impetus to the immigration of 
cotton planters from the surrounding States.’’ This purpose 
was directly related to the passage of an act in 1858 to allow 

17 Thomas B. King, First annual report to the beard of directors of the Southern 
Pacific railroad company, November 24, 1856 (pamphlet), 14-18. 

18 Quoted in the Texas State Gazette, August 26, 1854. 


19 DeBow’s review, 22: 90, 99, 309, 311. 
20 Ibid., 27: 101. 
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slave owners to take up an additional quantity of land in the 
west, one hundred and sixty acres for every three slaves, and 
to the agitation for the reopening of the African slave trade. 
The other road which was approaching the state was the New 
Orleans and Opelousas. So far as appears this road was pro- 
mulgated for no political motive. The railroads which had come 
into the old northwest since 1850, tapping Chicago, Cincinnati, 
and St. Louis, and the roads from Charleston and Savannah in- 
to the Memphis, Nashville and Louisville districts had seriously 
cut down the tribute which New Orleans had been accustomed 
to receive from the upper Mississippi valley. A strenuous ef- 
fort seemed necessary if she was to recover her position, and 
after much prodding by her newspapers and the indefatigable 
DeBow, she began building one road up the valley and another 
across to the new cotton region of Texas whose growing trade 
was now going chiefly by way of Galveston to New York and 
Boston." The road did not reach the Texas border before the 
war but it served to stimulate into greater activity the roads 
from Galveston, Houston, and other Texas ports which feared 
the competition of New Orleans in the country just above them. 
The failure of private corporations to command enough 
capital to carry on their work with sufficient vigor gave promi- 
nence to what was known as the ‘‘state plan’’ over which a 
great controversy arose in 1855. This method had been sug- 
gested as early as 1852, apparently by Lorenzo Sherwood, a 
citizen of Galveston and a native of New York. It was, in brief, 
that the state should employ its own credit to build, own and 
operate a system of roads. Bonds were to be issued and the 
interest thereon provided by taxation and the proceeds of the 
sale of the public lands were to be set aside as a sinking fund 
for the payment of the principal. This proposition received 
great impetus through the endorsement of Governor Pease” 
who frankly stated that he had lost faith in the effectiveness of 
the most generous offers of bonuses of state lands. He esti- 
mated that by converting the $1,400,000 of unappropriated 
United States bonds still in the state treasury * into an internal 
21 De Bow’s review, 8: 589; 9: 529, 560; 10: 440-445, 576, 577; 11:74; Tesxas 
State Gazette, September 16, 23, October 14, 1854. 
22 Pease to Galveston committee, April 3, 1855, in ibid., April 28, 1855. 


23 This sum remained after the adjustment of the debt and the appropriation of 
two million dollars as a permanent school fund. 
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improvement fund and by levying a general tax of fifteen cents 
on the hundred dollars the state could use its credit to the 
amount of thirteen million dollars at six per cent interest on the 
next ten years and could build and equip eight hundred miles of 
road. And if the road should yield an income of three per cent, 
four hundred additional miles could be built. This fund should 
be made safe by a constitutional guaranty. Lest the system be 
broken down by undertaking too much, it should be determined 
in the same way what routes should be first undertaken, in order 
that they could not be changed by ordinary legislation. He 
favored calling a state convention to decide upon what course to 
pursue and to amend the constitution as should be needed. 

The Texas State Gazette, which under the direction of John 
Marshall and W. S. Oldham was rapidly becoming the chief or- 
gan of the democrats, vigorously opposed the state plan on the 
ground that the trade of Texas was so widely scattered and 
had so many outlets that it would be impossible to select any 
route for the road which would satisfy the majority of the 
people of the state. There was no great central trunk upon 
which the people could unite, as had been possible in New York 
when the Erie canal was built. Such an immense debt would 
be piled upon the state that it could never be paid and the credit 
of Texas would be hopelessly broken down. It would introduce 
a system of legislative logrolling that would only hasten the 
catastrophe.* A railroad convention which met at Huntsville 
simultaneously with the state democratic convention, April 21, 
1855, after a heated discussion adopted resolutions favoring the 
state plan, but a large number of political leaders, among them 
General Sam Houston, opposed it.* There was a widespread 
discussion of the question and as this was an election year, an 
attempt was made to inject the issue into the campaign; but as 
Pease refused to make it a political issue his reélection in 1855 
did not mean the popular endorsement of the plan. 

Pease took up the subject again, however, in his annual mes- 
sage in November and presented an elaborate argument in be- 
half of the state plan. He declared that the ‘‘corporate plan”’ 
with land bonuses had not been successful, for of thirty-seven 
railroad companies chartered only three had begun work, and 


24 Tbid., January 13, April 28, 1855. 
25 Houston had not yet openly broken with the democratic party. 
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the longest road extended only about thirty miles.** He opposed 
renewing the forfeited charters of roads which had done no 
work. Considerable opposition developed to his state’ plan, 
partly on the ground of general policy, partly because many 
legislators were interested in pushing particular roads; and no 
measure was passed looking to the trying out of the scheme. 
The governor evidently did not expect the adoption of the plan, 
for he expressed a willingness to accept any other by which the 
state might advance money to important roads upon good 
security. 

When the legislature met again-in the adjourned session of 
July, 1856, Pease made no allusion to the subject of internal 
improvements. Several acts were approved giving relief to 
certain companies which had not been able to construct fast 
enough to obtain land grants under the provisions of the law. 
At the same time more stringent conditions were imposed upon 
them with the view of protecting the interests of the state and 
the purchasers of their stocks. The most important act was 
one which allowed any road which should have completed as 
much as twenty-five miles, with an equal distance graded, to 
borrow for every mile actually completed six thousand dollars 
from the public school fund,”’ at an interest rate of eight per 
cent, of which two per cent should constitute a sinking fund.” 

When H. R. Runnels became governor in December, 1857, he 
declared for maintaining the corporate system, but seemed 
anxious to get rid of some of its abuses. He roundly berated 
the speculators who had promoted companies and set up claims 
to routes and grants of land for speculative purposes but with- 
out any intention of building the roads; and he urged that they 
be held strictly to the letter of the law and denied relief.2” The 
act of January 30, 1854, was amended to enable roads to obtain 
a part of the land grant upon the completion of shorter sections 
of road. This was because of the great difficulty under which 
some of them labored in bringing in rails and rolling stock. 

26 This was the Buffalo Bayou, Brazos, and Colorado, referred to above. 

27 This public school fund had been created by the setting aside of two million 
dollars of the United States bonds. 

28 Act of August 13, 1856. Gammel, Laws of Texas, 4: 449. 


29 Message of Governor Runnels, in House journal appendiz, seventh legislature, 
3-14. 
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This was the last important piece of railroad legislation be- 
fore the secession of the state. The years of 1855-1856 had 
brought drought and hard times and the economic depression | 
which set in everywhere in 1857 greatly interfered with the 
raising of funds. But a start had been made and by the end 
of 1860 eleven roads had actually begun construction and could 
show a total of four hundred and ninety-two miles.* It seems 
clear that at last Texas was just about to enter upon a period 
of rapid and extensive railroad development when the heavy 
hand of war descended, and checked all progress. 

Cuartes W. RaMspELL 
University or Texas 
AUSTIN 


30 Potts, Railroad transportation in Texas, 34. 








REPRESENTATION AND THE ELECTORAL QUESTION 
IN ANTE-BELLUM SOUTH CAROLINA 


A striking peculiarity of ante-bellum South Carolina was that 
the presidential electors were chosen not by the people, but by 
the legislature. In seeking a reason for this, one soon learns 
that it was one of many consequences of the sharp sectional 
division which rent the community continuously from about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and that besides the sectional 
issue, class jealousies were involved; a general distrust of 
popular elections was felt by the upper classes.’ 

When local government was introduced in colonia! South 
Carolina, settlement was wholly confined to the seaboard, and 
it chanced that the name ‘‘parish’’ rather than ‘‘county’’ was 
assigned to the numerous small units established. When the 
back country came to be settled, in the absence of Anglican 
parishes as forerunners, the governmental units established were 
much larger than the coastal parishes and were denominated 
‘*districts.’’ When these upper districts were formed, the low- 
lands, intrenched in the colonial constitution and jealous of their 
power, refused to receive the people of the uplands on a par 
with themselves in the administration of the state. 

In the years from 1776 to 1790 the constitution was changed 
three times and each time the basis of representation was ex- 
tended in the upper country. In the next eighteen years there 
was a great change in the relative wealth and population of the 
state, and in an amendment to the constitution adopted in 1808 
representation was more equitably apportioned. According to 
the constitution as thus amended, which continued in operation 
until the civil war, one-half of the 124 representatives in the 
house were assigned to the districts and parishes in proportion 
to the white population, and the other half in proportion to the 


1 William A. Schaper, in his ‘‘Seetionalism and representation in South Carolina,’’ 
in the American historical association Report for 1900 (Washington, 1901), 1: 237- 
460, has traced this sectionalism through the colonial and revolutionary periods. It 
will be the purpose of this paper to carry it down to 1861. 
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average of taxes for the ten years preceding each decennial ap- 
portionment of representation. By this arrangement the upper 
country gained twenty members at the expense of the lowlands. 
To each district of the upper part of the state and to each parish 
of the coastal section was given one representative in the upper 
house. The senate was thus increased to forty-five members 
by giving the upper country seven additional senators. The 
governor, presidential electors, judges, and virtually all the of- 
ficers of the state, except the sheriffs, were elected by the legis- 
lature. As the state then was—in 1808—the upper country 
had no cause to complain that the concessions were insufficient. 
Within a decade or two thereafter, however, new complaints 
arose in the uplands, and the problem of representation contin- 
ued to vex the state until the civil war.’ 

At the beginning of the nullification controversy there were 
evidences of sectional antagonism between Charleston and the 
interior. A Charleston meeting was censured by a Columbia 
editor for having been too conservative, whereupon a writer in 
the Charleston Courier defended the meeting as containing 
‘‘more of the stamina of South Carolina than could be com- 
pressed into a cloud of sand-hill politicians, seduced to Columbia 
by fumes of the whiskey bottle and exercised by the High Priest 
of Heresy himself. . . After Charleston has been compelled 
to pay near one-third of the whole taxes of the state and had 
all her mercantile capital driven away by an inquisitorial sys- 
tem of taxation, she is to unite in declaring war with the general 
government to please some speculators at Columbia who, being 
at the regular limit of one hundred miles from salt water, will 
be last to feel the storm. . .’’ 

During the next year, 1830, when there was talk of a state 
convention to consider federal relations, some Charlestonians 
professed a fear that a convention might not confine itself to 
national affairs, but might so change the state representation 
system as to destroy the weight of the lower country in the legis- 
lature. That this fear was not entirely unwarranted is shown 


2 Ibid.; Greenville Southern Patriot, January 8, 1852. 

8 Charleston Courier, January 19, 1830. At this time the nullifiers were in a 
minority in Charleston and in the state. See Chauncey S. Boucher, The nullification 
controversy in South Carolina (Chicago, 1916). 
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by the fact that within a few weeks the Greenville Mountaineer 
opened a campaign, which it continued for many years, for a 
reform in the representation system. The editor of this paper 
complained that the property of the coastal section had repre- 
sentation unduly large, and that more consideration should be 
given to the rights of persons.‘ 

The basis of representation in the senate was the point which 
the interior attacked most. There were several small parishes 
in the lower part of the state whose wealth and free white popu- 
lation entitled them to but one representative each in the house, 
yet they had as much influence in the senate as the district of 
Pendleton, the property and population of which entitled it to 
seven members in the house. In the legislative session of 1829 a 
bill was introduced to divide Pendleton into two election dis- 
tricts; each, of course, was to have a senator. A division for 
judicial purposes already existed. The bill failed at this time 
because the parish representatives would have none of it. Again 
and again the project was launched during the next quarter of a 
century, but it was not successful until 1854.° 

When the division failed in 1829 many bitter complaints were 
registered by the up-country men. Why were thirty or forty. 
citizens in one part of the state entitled to as much weight in 
government as 3,500 in another? Surely it was-not because they 
dwelt amidst swamps and rice plantations, because if any dis- 
tinction should be made on account of the locality of one’s habi- 
tation it ought to be in favor of those who inhabited healthy 
regions, for they were at least more capable of rendering phys- 
ical service to their country. They would not be silenced by the 
assertion that they had experienced no injury from the existing 
system; it was the business of freemen to depend on no one’s 
liberality for the protection of their rights; they should be able 
at all times to protect themselves by their own constitutional 
power.*® 

The question of parish representation was revived and agi- 
tated by some union men in an effort to defeat the call of a state 
convention for nullification in 1832. The people of the back 

4 Charleston Mercury, May 15, 1830; Greenville Mountaineer, June 11, 25, 1830. 


5 Charleston Courier, December 14, 1829; Greenville Mountaineer, June 11, 1830. 
6 Ibid. 
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country were urged that if they consented to a convention, they 
should see that it revolutionized the state government. A 
Charleston union writer used the sectional jealousy in still 
another manner, in his endeavor to defeat the call of a conven- 
tion for nullification. He told of a bargain between the nullifi- 
cation leaders of the two districts; in return for the consent of 
the men of the uplands to a convention for nullification, thus 
gratifying the nullifiers of the seaboard, the latter were to equal- 
ize the representation of the senate and so give up the existing 
preponderance of the lower division in that body. There were 
many unionists in Charleston, however, who were more devoted 
to the union cause than to the parish representation, and when 
one might be sacrificed for the benefit of the other they would 
sacrifice the latter for the former.’ 

A distinction was clearly drawn in South Carolina between 
discrimination against localities as a whole and discrimination 
against a class of citizens in the state at large in the matter of 
suffrage. For example, the Charleston Southern Patriot in 1832 
printed articles against the parish representation in the senate, 
and in 1836 was greatly worried by the passage of general suf- 
frage laws in many of the states. The growing spirit of disor- 
ganization in the United States was ascribed to such alteration 
of the suffrage laws. Society seemed to Calhoun to be ‘‘rushing 
to some new and untried condition.’’ When approached in 1838 
regarding a proposal to change the state constitution so as to 
give the election of the governor to the people, raise his salary, 
and confer upon him some of the appointing power which the 
legislature had been exercising, Calhoun stood firmly against it. 
His whole interest was to reform the general government, and 
to effect this, South Carolina must be kept as nearly unanimous 
as possible and all questions which would distract the state must 
be avoided. If the election of the governor were given to the 
people and the distribution of patronage were given to that of- 
fice, two violent parties would at once arise which would divide 
the state almost equally; the governorship would appeal to them 
as more important than control of the action of the general 


7 Ibid., October 6, 1832; Camden Journal, October 6, 1832; Charleston State 
Rights and Free Trade Post, September 27, 1832; Pendleton Messenger, November 
2, December 14, 1831, November 14, 1832. 
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government, and each party for the sake of federal aid and 
patronage would be willing to sell the state. Furthermore, he 
urged, ‘‘an immediate conflict would spring up between the up- 
per and lower sections under the change; the power and influence 
of the latter would be prostrated.’’ * | 

Very early in the year 1844 it became evident that the subject 
of the election of presidential electors would be earnestly dis- 
cussed at the next session of the legislature. An enthusiastic 
advocate of taking the power away from the state legislature 
wrote to Governor James H. Hammond expressing the hope that 
Hammond would recommend the change in his message. The 
governor’s reply, however, assured this advocate in no uncertain 
terms that he would support no proposition which would create 
another popular election. Hammond believed that all elections 
were ‘‘carried on in such a way as to be among the greatest of 
evils to the country’’ and he wished that ‘‘some way could be 
invented to preserve the liberty of the people without subjecting 
them to the corruptions of elections.’’ He would subject them 
to as few as possible, and for the end of preserving their liberty 
he considered the election of members of the state legislature 
and of congress quite enough.° 

As to the presidential election he regarded it ‘‘a perfect curse, 
and the more popular, . . . the greater the curse.’’ As the 
situation stood in other states the election of president was 
‘entirely in the hands of professional politicians and office hunt- 
ers and their vile tools the party newspapers.’’ This would 
not be true to the same extent, he believed, if the legislatures 
and not the people chose the electors. South Carolina always 
‘got along better than any other state in presidential elections 
simply because there was no mob to appeal to here—and God 
forbid we should ever be divided and embroiled as most states 
on the question.’’*° 

Agitation of the question was not to cease simply because of 
the governor’s stand. ‘‘Keep it before the People!’’ said the 

8 Charleston Southern Patriot, August 19, 1836; Greenville Mountaineer, May 25, 
1838; Correspondence of John C. Calhoun, edited by J. Franklin Jameson (Ameri- 
can historical association Report for 1899, vol. 2— Washington, 1900), 367, 419 ff. 

9J. A. Ashley to Hammond, February 21, 1844; Hammond to Ashley, September 


28, 1844, in Hammond papers, manuscript division library of congress. 
10 Ibid. 
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Columbia Southern Chronicle, that the representatives of 65,000 
voters were able to set aside the wishes of the representatives 
of 190,000 by their representation in the legislature, which had 
usurped the choice of electors from the people, to whom it right- 
fully belonged. In spite of the appeals of the Chronicle, how- 
ever, this did not at once become a sectional question, for both 
the Pendleton Messenger and the Edgefield Advertiser were 
against the change to popular election.” 

The question was brought forward in the legislature of 1844 
as anticipated, and a lively debate took place. There were men 
from the interior on both sides, however, and it was not dis- 
tinctly a movement by the districts against the parishes. It was 
argued on one hand that the people could not be trusted with 
‘‘this high power,’’ and on the other hand that they could. The 
opponents of change contemplated with satisfaction the possi- 
bility that South Carolina might have the power to determine 
the election after all the other states had voted, whereupon it 
was answered that the danger of corruption among the people 
was not as great as among the legislators, especially if the time 
should ever come when South Carolina would have the power to 
decide the election while the electors were chosen by the legisla- 
ture only the day before they were to vote. The advocates of 
change argued that the constitution of the United States was 
violated by the legislature when it elected the electors, because 
the ‘‘legislature’’ was not the ‘‘state,’’ and the effort was made 
to show that the framers of the constitution used the words 
‘*people’’ and ‘‘state’’ as synonymous, except where the word 
‘*state’’ applied to territory. 

The opponents maintained that the question was bound up 
with the compromise between the upper and lower divisions, 
whereupon the advocates warned against an endeavor to make 
that compromise cover questions which it was not meant to 
cover; the existing mode of choosing electors enabled one-fourth 
of the voters of the state to control the election in spite of three- 
fourths; this, in the abstract, was unjust and odious, but the 
change was not urged on that account, because the presidential 
election could hardly become a sectional issue within the state, 


11 Columbia Southern Chronicle, September 25, 1844; Pendleton Messenger, No- 
vember 29, 1844. 
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although the election of governor might. The advocates of 
change claimed further, however, that the electoral vote of the 
state had been trifled with and thrown away in 1800, 1832, 1836 
and 1840. 

In the house the vote to postpone the question to the next ses- 
sion carried by a vote of seventy-nine to thirty-seven. The dis- 
tribution of the vote shows that it was not entirely a sectional 
question as far as the interior was concerned. The parishes 
were solidly against the change, while the vote in the districts 
favorable to the change was confined almost entirely to those 
districts where the slave population was least.’ 

In 1846 the issue was raised at the time of the election of a 
new legislature. Many communications appeared, and some 
parish voters believed the change was inevitable and that oppo- 
sition was worse than idle. Undoubtedly many of those in both 
sections who opposed the change did so from the same consider- 
ations as did Ex-Governor Hammond. In spite of the fact that 
he was twice defeated for office at the hands of the legislature 
when he was assured that the people would have reversed the 
judgment, he was against the change. He believed the people 
of the state constituted the ‘‘finest mass that is or ever was 
united under any form of government — intelligent, high spirited 
and almost entirely free from party or factious political in- 
fluences.’’ Such was the result of the fewness of popular elec- 
tions. If the legislature should do wrong, such a people could 
be appealed to with pride and safety to right affairs. But, 
‘‘corrupt them with the constant exercise of political power, with 
its excitement, the false lights that’’ would ‘‘from every quarter 
be made to shine in and delude them, the permanent party lines, 
the miserable factions that must speedily arise, and what con- 
fidence’’ could be placed in their decisions. He was not sur- 
prised that Charleston should do what he regarded an unwise 
thing, but he did ‘‘not suppose the parishes would be ‘felo de 
se. 99913 

12 Greenville Mountaineer, January 10, 1845; Journal of the house of representa- 
tives of South Carolina, 1844, p. 92. 

18 Columbia Southern Chronicle, November 26, 1845; August 12, 26, September 2, 
9, 26, 1846; Charleston Courier, August 17, October 9, 1846; Charleston News, Sep- 


tember 26, 1846; Charleston Mercury, October 2, 8, 1846; Hammond to Simms, Jan- 
uary 1, October 2, 1846, in Hammond papers. 
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In some districts the issue was the most important one in the 
election, but in many others it was not, and the election did not 


‘settle the question. Shortly before the legislature was to meet, 


the opponents of the change played what they considered their 
high trump in the form of a public letter by Calhoun against the 
change. But his name did not carry sufficient weight to settle 
the question.”* 

To many men the sectional issue was the all important one. 
The Charleston Mercury showed this most clearly when it as- 
serted that the only scheme yet suggested which it could approve 
as compatible with the preservation of the compromise in the 
constitution of the state, was the one under which tickets for 
electors were to be voted for by parishes and districts in the 
same way as for members of the legislature, and the majority 
in each election district should be considered as giving for its 
electoral ticket the same number of votes as it had members of 
the legislature. Others ignored the sectional issue and insisted 
that the question was primarily one of constitutional law and 
not mere practicability or expediency.” 

In the legislative session of 1846 the topic was perhaps the 
most absorbing. Many of the old arguments were rehearsed 
and but few new ones added. One opponent of change was es- 
pecially incensed against a ‘‘certain class of patriots’’ who 
claimed to be the exclusive friends of the people, always talking 
about ‘‘the rights and wrongs of the people, the poor people, the 
virtuous people,’’ and using ‘‘other catch-words and honeyed 
phrases ;’’ the arts of the demagogue had been responsible for 
this agitation. He also asserted his belief that the south would 
be much better off if the South Carolina system prevailed over 
the whole section. Under the system in vogue in the other 
southern states he saw clearly that southern interests were often 
made to suffer. 

The senate voted, twenty-six to fifteen, to shelve the proposi- 
tion, yet the advocates of a change claimed that a majority in the 
house was clearly with them. The distribution of the vote 


14 Charleston Mercury, August 26, September 10, 28, October 13, 14, 15, 1846; 
Greenville Mountaineer, October 9, 1846; Columbia Southern Chronicle, October 7, 
1846; Pendleton Messenger, October 16, November 13, 1846; Columbia South Caro- 
linian, November 18, 1846. 

15 Ibid., December 2, 1846; Charleston Mercury, November 18, 1846. 
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shows that the parishes were solidly against the change, while 
to the districts which were for the change two years before 
(those where the negro population was least in proportion to 
the whites), were added a few of the blacker districts of the 
interior.*® 

At the next session the issue was again pressed. Some ad- 
vocated simply an earlier meeting of the legislature every fourth 
year, in view of a law of congress requiring the choice of electors 
in the various states to be made on the same day early in No- 
vember; but a discussion arose as to whether, in case an extra 
session were called earlier than usual in November to choose 
presidential electors, the old legislature or the newly elected 
one, chosen the preceding month, should be convened. 

A representative of St. John’s Colleton parish made a speech 
in the house which was later published as the platform of the 
conservatives. He merely summed up the old arguments. His 
final appeal was based on the ground that the change would 
destroy the relative and legitimate influence which justly be- 
longed to each section of the state; he had in mind, of course, 
the coast only. In spite of his appeals and those of his allies, 
the house voted sixty-four to fifty-four to send to the senate the 
bill to give the election to the people. A plot of the vote shows 
the parishes solidly against the bill, with support from but a 
few of the districts. The victory was won in the house by the 
advocates of the reform. By persistent work the great majority 
of the districts had been won over. This had been accomplished 
both by appeals to sectionalism and by overcoming the distrust 
of popular elections. 

The senate was the deciding field of battle and here the de- 
bate grew impassioned. A Christ Church man disclaimed op- 
position to the bill on the ground of parish representation, but 
a St. Helena man appealed especially to the sectional phase and 
claimed that to give the election of electors to the people would 
be to annihilate the parishes in the election of president. The 
question came to a vote twice, but failed seventeen to twenty- 

16 Charleston Mercury, December 19, 1846; Charleston Courier, December 14, 15, 
16, 1846; Perry collection in Alabama department of archives and history, Mont- 


gomery, volume 41, pamphlet copy of speech by Dargan in the senate, published 
1848; Journal of the senate of South Carolina, 1846, p. 113. 
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six, and seventeen to twenty-three. The sectionalism of the 
senate vote is clear; the parishes were solidly against a change, 
and rallied enough of the districts to the conservative side to 
kill the bill.” 

By this time two editors of the state, one at Columbia and 
another at Laurensville, maintained that a feeling of jealousy 
and distrust existed between the upper and lower sections of 
the state to such a degree as to affect trade relations. They 
complained because people of the interior were purchasing many 
thousands of dollars’ worth of goods in the north which could 
and should have been purchased in Charleston.** 

In the election of 1848 an effort was made by the Greenville 
Mountaineer to demonstrate the necessity of a change in the 
election of presidential electors to avoid the inconvenience and 
expense of an extra session of the legislature every four years, 
and because by refusing to change the law the legislature had 
made it possible for the governor to decide whether South Car- 
olina should have a vote for president or not, by leaving it to him 
to decide as to the call of an extra session in time to cast it. But 
the senate again killed the measure by the very close vote of 
twenty-three to twenty-one. A plot of the vote shows that the 
districts were more nearly unanimous than ever before. All but 
four supported the change.. On the other hand there showed a 
weakening in the parish vote, with three supporting it.’ 

By this time the question had taken on some significance in 
regard to slavery. Some of the larger planters even of the in- 
terior had begun to think that it was all-essential to keep ‘‘the 
actual slaveholders not only predominant, but paramount with- 
in its (slavery’s) circles,’’ for they believed that it was ‘‘weak- 
ened by every accession of administrative and executive powers 
to the masses even here,’’ in South Carolina. In 1851 when the 
cooperation and secession controversy was being fiercely waged, 

17 Charleston Courier, December 3, 9, 14, 1847; speech by E. M. Seabrook in the 
house, December, 1847-— pamphlet owned by August Kohn of Columbia, South 
Carolina; House journal, 1847, pp. 145-151; Senate journal, 1847, pp. 88, 130. 

18 Columbia Telegraph, February 2, 1848. 

19 Tbid., October 14, 1848; Greenville Mountaineer, October 6, 20, 1848; Charles- 
ton Mercury, October 9, 1848; Charleston News, October 6, 7, 1848; Camden Journal, 


November 22, 1848; Senate journal, 1847, pp. 115-117; Correspondence of John C. 
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‘‘Brutus,’’ a representative of the small union party of the state, 
put forth a pamphlet which appealed not merely to sectionalism 
but more distinctly to the districts where the slave holdings 
were smallest. As a result of a despotic control maintained by 
the coastal section and the large planting interests, many of the 
white population were emigrating to the lower Mississippi val- 
iey, for in South Carolina the poor man and his family were 
doomed to poverty, ignorance and the contempt of the favored 
aristocrat, while for the citizen in moderate circumstances there 
was little hope. He would have the 200,000 white citizens of 
South Carolina, who were virtually disfranchised, ‘‘teach these 
masters of over-grown plantations’’ that a change must be 
granted. He would have the people of the state meet in primary 
assemblies and appoint delegates to a state convention, which 
was to frame a new constitution for the state in which the in- 
terests of the free laborer should be provided for and an equality 
of representation established.” 

The Greenville Southern Patriot complained much during this 
same year, 1851, against the concentration of power in the legis- 
lature and the existing representation system. When a state 
convention of the southern rights associations at Charleston 
took action which looked to secession, a correspondent in this 
Greenville paper urged union meetings, associations and a 
counter-convention in these words: ‘‘Freemen of the Back 
Country! Your rulers are about to plunge you into the vortex 
of revolution. . . Speakout! . . . Tell the barons of the 
low country that if they involve the state in war they may de- 
fend themselves as well as they can.’’ In July the editor printed 
a column of statistics to show that the senate was a ‘‘house of 
lords,’’ controlled by the coast and endeavoring to force South 
Carolina out of the union. He maintained that the up-country 
districts were discriminated against in virtually everything, 
even including the distribution of the free school fund.” 

In view of such agitation the house passed a bill to alter the 
constitution so as to divide Pendleton into two election districts. 
The senate passed the bill, but with an amendment providing 

20 Hammond to Simms, July 23, 1847, in Hammond papers; ‘‘An address to the 
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that no one of the judicial districts into which the state was then 
divided should be divided into two or more judicial districts, 
unless by the concurrence of two-thirds of both branches of the 
legislature. The senate was willing to divide Pendleton, but it 
wanted to avoid the establishment of a precedent; since the 
division of a judicial district was usually a first step towards 
dividing the election district, the senate wanted to put this pre- 
liminary step beyond the control of the upper country by re- 
quiring a two-thirds vote. The house, however, refused to ac- 
cept the bill with the senate amendment. The vote showed 
clearly the sectional feeling involved.” 

The Keowee Courier of Pickens was very bitter over the fail- 
ure of the bill and threatened, as the Charleston Mercury in- 
terpreted it, ‘‘to declare a war of extermination against the 
parishes.’’ To the Mercury it seemed that the senate was justi- 
fied in judging this the proper time to put some check on the 
disposition to make this question of changing the senate repre- 
sentation the convenient hobby of ‘‘every shallow demagogue,’’ 
and to save the compromises of the constitution from being made 
the ‘‘foot-ball of agitators.’’** 

The question of changing the method of choosing electors was 
also introduced, but the house voted sixty-six to forty-eight that 
it was inexpedient to distract the state over such a question, in 
view of the all-absorbing issue between codperation and seces- 
sion. The vote again shows clearly a sectional line. Every 
parish voted against the change and the plea of untimely agita- 
tion won enough scattering votes from the districts to kill the 
measure.” 

The Greenville Southern Patriot immediately began a new 
campaign, which it continued throughout 1852, for a change not 
only in the method of electing electors and the governor, but for 
a new distribution of power in the senate. When the legislature 
convened, the same issue arose as at the preceding session. All 
agreed that Pendleton should be divided, but the parishmen 
wanted a provision to guard against a precedent for further di- 
visions. In spite of the failure to secure such a guarantee, the 


22 House journal, 1851, pp. 184-186; Senate journal, 1851. 
23 Charleston Mercury, December 30, 1851. 
24 House journal, 1851, p. 70. 
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bill passed both houses by the necessary two-thirds. Thus it 
had weathered one legislature. Plots of the votes show clearly 
that the parishes were not yet ready to admit an entering wedge 
which might make a wider breach in their last stronghold. The 
surprising feature of the votes is that the senate itself, supposed 
to be the stumbling-block in the road of all reforms, proved more 
liberal than did the house.” 

In 1854 the measure came up for the necessary second passage 
to make it a part of the constitution. In spite of the threat that 
Edgefield and Barnwell might next press for division, the 
Pendleton division passed by the necessary two-thirds. All the 
senate votes and all but one of the house votes, which were 
against the measure, came from the parishes.” 

While the division of Pendleton was successfully running the 
gauntlet, the electoral question and a general change in the 
senate representation were also agitated. The Charleston 
Southern Standard took up the reform cudgel in July of 1852 
and tried to show the parishes that unreasonable stubbornness 
would prove their ruin. This editor maintained that since the 
upper districts were now ready to concede to the parishes a vote 
according to the federal representation, the compromises be- 
tween the two sections in the state constitution would be un- 
touched. The demand for a direct vote in the presidential elec- 
tion was rapidly spreading and it was bad policy for the 
parishes, by refusing to concede a reasonable demand wherein 
their interests were not involved, to invite attack upon the pe- 
culiar advantage they held in matters of state legislation.” 

Persistently, however, the Charleston Mercury and the con- 
servatives clung to the old arguments that the existing system 
was necessary to prevent the ‘‘dominion of self-constituted ir- 
responsible bodies, . . . socialism, demagogueism and mob- 
ocracy,’’ under which other states suffered; that South Caro- 
lina’s important position in the union was due to this prevention 
of unending and disastrous party struggles. Above all it was 
now argued that South Carolina, to be consistent, must take the 

25 Greenville Southern Patriot, January 8, April 22, August 26, September 2, 16, 
1852; Charleston Mercury, August 26, December 4, 11, 1852; House journal, 1852, 
pp. 105-113; Senate journal, 1852, p. 127, 128. 

26 Charleston Mercury, December 5, 1854; House journal, 1854, p. 107; Senate 
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same position with regard to a numerical majority within the 
state that she took toward a numerical majority in the union.* 

Several plans were introduced in the legislature to change 
the method of electing electors, but the Charleston Mercury 
correspondent at Columbia felt confident that even if the house 
should adopt any of these, the senate would play the part of a 
‘‘sleepless sentry, to watch and guard the constitution.’’ The 
correspondent complained that in the debates too much was said 
of the rights of the people. After many hours of debating, the 
house shelved the matter for another year. The same result 
was reached in 1853; with the exception of Charleston, whose 
vote was divided, the entire coastal section was against the 
change, as usual, and seven of the districts were now recorded 
against it. -The advocates of change were losing ground.” 

Throughout the year 1854 the question continued to be dis- 
cussed at intervals. Some changes in position were made by 
newspapers and individuals, and most of them were to the dis- 
advantage of the advocates of reform. The Mercury continued 
to assert that those who persisted in advocating the change were 
men whose every wish was to see the existing constitution en- 
tirely overthrown. Again the analogy was drawn between the 
nationalists in regard to the central government and those con- 
solidationists in South Carolina who were for doing away with 
the protection of the minority. The project to give the election 
of electors to the people was represented as merely the first step 
toward a complete revolution in the state government, by which 
the parish influence was to be annihilated under the will of a 
majority of the voters of the state.* 

There was keen but sporadic interest in the question in scat- 
tered sections of the state. When the legislature met, it was 
soon discovered that there had been a noticeable growth of the 
conservative spirit in many parts of the state. After some dis- 
cussion the question was in both houses again postponed a year.” 

28 Charleston Mercury, November 13, 16, 1852. 
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In the next year the house passed a bill giving the election to 
the people, but the senate killed it. Charleston was divided, but 
the rest of the parishes were united, and more of the districts 
had decided to give up the fight. In 1858 the question was laid 
finally to rest. Greater issues crowded it out. The committee 
on privileges and elections, composed of two men from the 
parishes and nine from the districts, reported that in spite of 
their firm belief that a change was warranted from the stand- 
point of justice, constitutionality, and expediency, they deemed 
it inexpedient to take any action at this particular time. The 
people were engrossed in questions which seemed to them of 
much greater importance.” 

In spite of the fact that sectionalism was so marked in this 
local question, it did not appear in those issues which involved 
the state’s relations with the federal government. The state 
was by no means without division over federal relationships; 
there were always at least two formidable parties striving for 
control of the state’s policy, but the line of cleavage between 
these parties was never that between the districts and the 
parishes. 
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THE PRESENT SITUATION IN MEXICO 


Nowhere else in the world do the Latin and the Saxon minds 
impinge upon each other so sharply as along the border line 
between Mexico and the United States. To be sure, the Mexican 
is not wholly Latin, nor is the American all Anglo-Saxon. The 
contrast is only sharpened, however, by the distinctive qualities 
which the Indian (aboriginal) element has added to Latin civil- 
ization in Mexico and those which have been acquired by our 
own people, first through fusion of stocks, and second by a cen- 
tury and a half of highly stimulating, independent, national life. 
The Spanish mind was deeply influenced by the Moorish. Its 
philosophy took on an Oriental tinge, and its science on the one 
hand and its domestic and social standards on the other, ab- 
sorbed much from the brilliant, vigorous African intellect, as 
well as from the deep-seated traditions of Islam. Between the 
moody, fatalistic, devout Moor and the romantic, religious, taci- 
turn Indian (so-called) of the Mexican highlands, there was 
much in common. The Spanish cast of thought, bent as it had 
been by African orientalism, readily adjusted itself to the 
aboriginal orientalism of the new world. The added infusion 
of this Indian temperament individualized it still further, as 
against other Latin types, but by no means made it more Saxon. 

In the same way, the Saxonism, if one may borrow a Spanish 
phrase, of the American is a distinctly modified type, but the 
modifications have not brought it nearer to the Latinism of 
Mexico. Were the Gallic type of Latinism under review, a dif- 
ferent conclusion might be suggested. The swiftness, the obvi- 
ous processes, the materialistic standards, the want of reserve, 
the indifference to spiritual values and romance, which are the 
more or less distinctive American additions to the sturdy and 
commonplace Saxon type of mind, are precisely the tendencies 
that increase, instead of diminishing, the distance between us 
and these nearby Latins of the new world. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the history of the contact 
between the Americans on opposite sides of the Rio Grande has 
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been a long story of misapprehensions and of misunderstand- 
ings. And now that the development of communications and the 
onward march of trade have forced these two neighbor peoples 
into neighborly relations, their ignorance of each other and their 
inability to reach a community of understanding is at once 
pathetic and ludicrous. At times it threatens to become tragic. 
Take this last flurry caused by the irruption of a party of 
Mexican bandits into our territory at Columbus. To read day 
by day the papers printed in our own country and those issued 
in Mexico City furnishes choice mental gymnastics. They are 
as far apart as the poles. For example, one of the leading 
Mexico City dailies has never, up to this writing —a full month 
after their entrance — had a single line to notify its readers that 
American troops are in Mexico. But General Pershing’s ex- 
pedition is still good for first page position and liberal headlines 
in practically all the dailies of our own country. The same odd 
contrast appears in the reporting of individual incidents. On 
March 27, Villa and his men attacked the Mexican garrison at 
Guerrero. They got a rough reception and were driven off, 
the leader being severely wounded, according to reports. Of 
this encounter no news was given in American papers except a 
wild rumor— never contradicted —that the Guerrero garrison 
had been ‘‘massacred’’ toa man. Two days later some of Gen- 
eral Pershing’s cavalrymen came suddenly upon a group of the 
defeated Villistas and scattered them in a running fight. This 
battle got extensive advertising in our country, was applauded 
in the halls of congress, and blazoned everywhere under black 
headlines. Up to date, I have found no mention whatever of it 
in my Mexican daily! In short, according to the American 
papers, nobody is pursuing Villa except Pershing and his men. 
According to the Mexican, it is the constitutionalist soldiers 
only who have the bandits on the run! 

Now despite their failure so far to achieve it, there is every 
reason why the Mexican and American peoples should under- 
stand each other. All indications call for harmonious relations 
between the two nations. They have almost no conflicting in- 
terests. Trade relations are as yet, and will continue, recipro- 
cal rather than antagonistic. Political institutions are similar, 
almost identical. At least, that is the set aim of Mexico. That 
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she has not yet accomplished it should excite us not to ridicule 
or contempt but rather to real sympathy. In so far as continued 
strife there stands for the stubborn determination of the Mex- 
icans to establish a popular government on the same lines as our 
own, which serves them as an ever-present example and stimu- 
lus, we, of all peoples, should view those struggles with tolerance 
and good will. Had Mexico been willing to submit to tyranny, 
she could long since have had quiet. But should we wish her 
to submit? The temperamental difference between the two 
peoples should be no impassable barrier to mutual understand- 
ing. We can know each other and like each other even if we 
are not alike. Neither racially nor by inheritance in political 
and social institutions are the Mexicans like the people of the 
United States. But they admire our democracy and our national 
efficiency, and are determined, as far as may be, to follow our 
example in these things. This fact, operating with proximity 
in physical location and the inevitable development of an inter- 
national commerce, lays upon us the requirement to take up 
seriously the matter of understanding the Mexican mind. The 
Mexicans could not effect any fundamental change in their racial 
temperament if they would. Changing political and economic 
conditions will in time work some measure of alteration, but in 
most of the phases that are distinctive, the Mexican national 
type will persist. Those who really know that type would not 
have it otherwise. 

One who attempts to set out events, ancient or recent, from 
the Mexican point of view, is conscious at once that this national 
adjective may easily cover up a fallacy. Is there, in regard to 
any important national question, a really national Mexican 
opinion? Outside of one or two distinctive sentiments, there 
probably is not. A keen sense of national pride, a patriotic at- 
tachment to independent sovereignty, easily kindling into re- 
sentment against foreign interference, does indeed pervade all 
classes. Very closely akin to it is the widespread sentiment in 
favor of the republican form of government. Many of the un- 
lettered citizens have but a vague conception of what the repub- 
lic is or should be, but they are unanimously for it. If two of 
them quarrel in their cups, the favorite braggart boast is, ‘‘I am 
very much a citizen— muy ciudadamo.’’ To which the retort is 
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sure to be, ‘‘I am as much citizen as thou!’’ At the other ex- 
treme of society there may be a few members of the clerical party 
of a somewhat dilettante type who half way cherish dreams of a 
monarchy. But not a man of them would dare think such 
thoughts aloud. 

Concerning all other matters, and as a first step toward under- 
standing Mexico and the Mexicans, we have to keep before us a 
general analysis of the population. Of old it was divided into 
two classes, the aristocrats and the common people, meaning 
roughly the same as the Spaniards and the Indians, the rich and 
the poor, the lettered and the illiterate, the governor and the 
governed. Arising out of this last relation emerged still another 
aspect of the distinction, the clergy and their flocks. The fact 
that, from the beginning, Spanish political power went hand in 
hand with ecclesiastical authority, in time came to identify the 
rulers of the church with the governing party in the state, with 
the wealthy classes in society, with the scholars as over against 
the ignorant masses. This identification, if kept in mind, will 
help one to thread the confused mazes of Mexico’s dealings with 
the church question. 

So long as Mexico had but two classes in her population and 
those wide apart in interest and tastes, there was little develop- 
ment of anything that could be described as Mexican opinion or 
sentiment. But in the course of time, and especially as stimu- 
lated by republican ideals, a middle class has begun to grow up. 
It is not yet well-marked, extensive or homogeneous, but that it 
exists and is growing cannot be doubted. 

The earliest constituent of it, strange to say, came from the 
upper, not the lower class. Men of education and culture, fac- 
ing the problems of social and political life, particularly under 
the stimulus of the great republican groundswell of a century 
ago—the period following the American and French revolu- 
tions — became converted to the democratic ideal. They broke 
with, and threw off, the autocratic government of Spain, a thing 
which was easy, since in those years of Spain’s weakness nearly 
all of her American colonies declared for independence. That 
was a word to conjure with. The people loved the sound of it, 
although neither they nor their leaders foresaw the chaos into 
which the possession of independence was to lead them. 
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Presently these same leaders found that they had to part 
company also with the clergy, together with the conservative 
wealthy families, who persisted in remaining loyal to their 
spiritual leaders. The hierarchy had become so wedded to its 
special privileges and to the autocratic type of political admin- 
istration, that it could not move with the onward tide of repub- 
licanism. Many of the humbler priests, to be sure, sided with 
the people, and two or three even became great republican 
leaders. But the ecclesiastical machine, to borrow a modern 
term, held fast by the old way. More than once it verged upon 
open treason to the national cause. 

In time the new middle class began to be reénforced also from 
below. This is, of course, the normal order. Education of the 
masses, using the word in its technical sense, advanced scarcely 
at all. The weight of the church and of most of the educated 
people was thrown against a public school system. The liberal 
leaders favored schools, but defective methods of taxation and 
continuous political disturbances, most of them armed, pre- 
vented the progress of the elaborate educational plans which 
they devised. Education, public or other, really made no head- 
way for three or four decades. Yet there were other influences 
at work upon the men of the people, the submerged nine-tenths — 
perhaps ninety-nine hundredths would be more exact —that in 
a way took the place of technical schooling. 

Chief among these was politics. The Mexican is a born parti- 
san. Life is not worth while for him unless there is some man 
or party for whom he can ery: Viva! So all the people were 
drawn into the political turmoil. They were easy to deceive and 
mislead, but are by nature stanchly loyal to their leader. Some 
of these raised the cry of religion, and declared that this new 
republicanism was nothing but an attack on the church, inspired 
by atheists. Mexicans are by temperament and inheritance as 
Paul found the Athenians, very devout. ‘‘Death to the infi- 
del’’ was a war cry that had come over to them from the Moor- 
ish wars of Spain. The holy mother church and the apostolic 
faith have never lacked partisans. 

On the other hand, rosy pictures of independence, of popular 
government and universal schooling were painted by the repub- 
lican leaders. The people listened and reflected and digested. 
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Many saw that their economic condition was at so low an ebb 
that no change could well harm them. They had all to gain and 
nothing to lose. And so they entered the lists, some on this side, 
some on that. They traveled and campaigned and fought. 
Gradually, even if slowly, their minds were stirred out of con- 
tentment with serfdom and peonage. They began to feel them- 
selves ‘‘citizens.’’ 

After the adoption of the constitution of 1857, with the reform 
laws of 1859 by which the ecclesiastical power was at last broken, 
the public schools had a new day. During the decades from 
1867, when the French intervention ended, to the year 1910, 
which marked the close of the Diaz régime, the normal process 
of augmenting the middle class by accretion from below went on 
more rapidly. Along with the public and other schools, indus- 
trial betterment, the introduction of the railway, telegraph, tele- 
phone, ete., and the development of manufactures, supplied men- 
tal stimulus for the whole nation. Not a great deal was accom- 
plished in the way of the economic liberation of the poor, since 
corporations and monopolies came to take the place of the Span- 
ish and ecclesiastical landlords. The burdens of the people were 
not lifted, but the people, becoming more enlightened, grew con- 
stantly more restive under them. 

The political movement of the last five years, for three years 
now officially called ‘‘Constitutionalist,’’ has been aimed at this 
economic tyranny. The land question has been seized upon by 
many observers as the key to the unrest, but this is only one of 
many phases, the most obvious, perhaps, and objective. It had 
recently become acute, to be sure, and was the immediate oceca- 
sion of certain outbreaks. But the financial domination of the 
masses by the conservative and ecclesiastical and aristocratic 
element in the population (these descriptive adjectives are sev- 
eral but the class is substantially one) was that group’s last 
stronghold. First it had stood for loyalty to Spain. The revo- 
lution of 1810-1821 ended that. Then it had appealed to religion, 
and fortified itself behind the thick walls of church and convent. 
The triumph of Juarez and his friends, 1857 to 1867, let the light 
of day through those terrible walls. In almost every Mexican 
city there is an Independencia street or an Avenida Juarez, that 
runs smack through the middle of what was once a Franciscan 
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or a Jesuit monastery, while nearly all state normal and high 
schools have hitherto been housed in confiscated chapels and 
refectories. 

Wealth, however, has been harder to rout than either Spain 
or the church. It was in turn the ally of both. It has been 
usually able to control a venal military establishment, and to 
draw on the spiritual resources of the priesthood, ever since the 
church was shorn of political power. This last fact explains 
what might seem an unreasoning hostility of the constitutional- 
ists against the priests. (Theoretically there are now no monks 
in Mexico. Their presence there is illegal. So is that of nuns. 
As a matter of fact, most of the priests recently expelled have 
been monks.) Money has always, moreover, a strong position 
in the courts. Property rights are securely buttressed. It is 
clear, therefore, that the undertaking of the constitutionalists 
is a larger one than either the fight for political independence a 
hundred years ago or the struggle for religious liberty a half 
century later. 

Such, in outline, is the background for the Mexican public 
sentiment of today. I elect the word sentiment as against 
opinion. What the Mexicans in general think is too vague to be 
described as opinion. Yet I suspect that there is more nearly a 
universal public sentiment in that nation today than at any pre- 
vious moment in its history. The constitutionalists have tri- 
umphed. There is no possible question as to that. It was a fact 
for several months before a tardy recognition was accorded 
them by our government. Their victory means the success, for 
a time, at least, of the liberal over the conservative, the masses 
over the rich. Church influence in political matters has been 
eliminated. The public school —the cause of popular education 
in general— is now to have right of way. Numerous economic 
experiments are to be tried. Socialistic tendencies are in evi- 
dence. The new rulers of the country are radicals. They are 
mostly young men. Their watchword is progress, modernism. 
Tradition weighs nothing with them. Many of them are undeni- 
ably erude and ill-equipped. That they will be guided always by 
the dictates of wisdom is too much to expect. 

The conservatives — expatriates, most of them, for the pres- 
ent—can make out a plausible case against these new masters 
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of Mexican public sentiment. ‘‘They are border men, to begin 
with,’’ they would tell us, ‘‘fronterizos. That part of Mexico 
has never been in touch with the culture and the art of the capi- 
tal. Its people are crude and rude. They are unfit for political 
leadership, having had no training. The crusade of the consti- 
tutionalists against wealth, moreover, is merely a pretext for 
plunder. They will become wealthy themselves, quickly enough, 
when they have opportunity. Besides, they have exiled all the 
spiritual leaders of the country, forgetting that Mexico is in- 
eurably Catholic. It has always been devoted to the church, 
and will so remain. Finally, the attack on the better classes has 
driven out also the able business men of the country, the men 
of real culture and leadership, as well as all the experienced 
statesmen. It will be impossible to rehabilitate it without these 
men. Capital will avoid it. The finances of the new govern- 
ment are already hopeless. It is bound to go on the rocks.’’ 

To all of which the constitutionalist retorts: ‘‘we are not go- 
ing on the rocks. A country rich enough in Humboldt’s view 
a hundred years ago to support a hundred million of population 
ean surely care for 15,000,000. So soon as our revenues are on 
the basis of equitable taxation and honest administration, we 
shall prove to the world how amply solvent Mexico is. 

‘“We are fronterizos, to be sure, and are proud of it. What 
you people at the center have long needed is an infusion of new 
blood. Up our way Mexicans are democratic and progressive. 
Our boys have been educated in the United States, not in Europe. 
We have never been dictated to by the priests. We have brought 
down now a volunteer army from off our ranches, of men who 
ean ride and shoot and who cannot be bought. You think you 
are the people. You gather up in San Antonio and New York 
and Washington and profess to speak for the Mexican people, 
criticizing Carranza and bewailing the so-called desperate con- 
dition of things here. You are simply erying over spilt milk. 
You had your chance and forfeited it. Now the people are going 
to try us. Indeed, we are the people.”’ 

That last claim has much to justify it. Never before in their 
history have the real people of Mexico come so near to being 
articulate as now. Down to the very lowest stratum has gone 
the thrill of a new desire, a new hope. Education, economic bet- 
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terment, political rights, self-rule, national integrity — these are 
the dreams of them all. The ‘‘outs,’’ who are now enjoying our 
hospitality, have much to say to us. They know our language. 
They have been our business partners in mines, factories, rail- 
ways, etc. They have access to our daily papers, and use their 
opportunity freely. But the real voice of Mexico is the voice 
of the ragged patriots in the armies of Obregon, of the half- 
starved peons on the haciendas and in the mines, of the humble 
school teachers and their students, the artisans in the shops and 
the brakemen, clerks, mechanics and firemen of the railways. 
These people are not prepared for self-government, it may be, 
but they will hear to nothing else. They are irrevocably de- 
termined to have their fling at this matter of government of the 
people by the people. How well they are to succeed, we shall 
have to wait to see. 

They are intensely suspicious of us. They know how skillfully 
we have been manipulated by the exiled cientificos. From of 
old they attribute to us coarse greed for territory and power. 
They read the bullying, unfeeling articles that run riot in our 
newspapers. They understand our dense ignorance of them and 
their country. They are proud and independent, all the prouder 
because they feel their weakness. Their delight in President 
Wilson’s comprehension of and sympathy with their ideals has 
been unbounded, childlike. If we allow ourselves to be drawn 
into a conflict with them, we shall have to face, once a cruel cam- 
paign shall have brought us victory, a most unwelcome dilemma. 
It will be this: Shall we allow the old, reactionary, selfish in- 
terests to take control of Mexico again? Or shall we make 
Mexico a province of the United States? Until we are very clear 
how we should answer these questions, we had better throw 
every possible obstacle in the way of an armed collision with the 
constitutionalists. For if any doubt might remain as to whether 
I am correct in holding that liberal views and the new national- 
ism are the dominant public sentiment of Mexico today, there 
need be none as to the absolute unanimity with which Mexicans 
would combine to oppose the conquest of their country by ours. 
Such a conquest, therefore, could only be accomplished by the 
destruction of the constitutionalist party, with all that that 
would involve. It would bring no real satisfaction to us, to 
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compensate for the mischief done. And it would, moreover, 
stir to deep hostility all of Latin America, and dissipate at once 
every dream of Pan-American union and codperation. 

G. B. Winton 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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THE DUTCH ELEMENT IN EARLY KENTUCKY 


General Simon Kenton, one of the most celebrated of the 
pioneers of the west, was in a measure influenced by Dutchmen 
to make explorations along the Ohio river. In the fall of 1771, 
he met George Yeager and John Strader. Yeager told him of 
the ‘‘cane land,’’ called by the Indians ‘‘ Kaintuckee,’’ and fired 
his imagination with his description of its soil, scenery and 
game. In company with Yeager and Strader, Kenton pro- 
ceeded down the Ohio river as far as the mouth of the Kentucky 
river, looking for cane which, according to Yeager, covered the 
country. While cane did not grow on the banks of the Ohio 
above the mouth of the Kentucky river, still there was an abun- 
dance of it in the interior. The party, not finding the cane lands 
along the Ohio, returned up the river to where the Great Kana- 
wha river flows into the Ohio. Here they camped until 1773, 
when they were attacked by Indians, and Yeager was killed.’ 

Among the several early explorations of parts of what was 
later given the name of Kentucky may be mentioned one which 
indicates that the Dutch were included with the early pioneers 
in Kentucky. Captain Thomas Bullitt was sent by Governor 
Dunmore of Virginia in 1773, with a party of explorers down 
the Ohio river to the falls, that is, to the site of Louisville. Two 
adventurous Dutchmen, Matthew Bracken and Isaac Hite, joined 
the party and had a share in exploring the section later or- 
ganized into Jefferson and Bullitt counties.’ 

The present state of Kentucky was, prior to December 31, 
1776, a portion of the county of Fincastle in the state of Vir- 
ginia. By act of the legislature of Virginia, from and after that 
day, Fincastle was divided into three counties, one of which was 
ealled Kentucky. In May, 1780, Kentucky county was divided 
into three counties, Jefferson, Fayette, and Lincoln. Out of 
these counties new ones were gradually created.® 


1 Lewis Collins, History of Kentucky . . . revised, enlarged, . . . and 


brought down to . . . 1874, by Richard H. Collins (Covington, 1878), 2: 443. 
2 Thid., 2: 358, 549. 
3 Ibid., 2: 25. 
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The names given the so-called stations and early settlements 
in Kentucky show the influence of the Dutch. There were twen- 
ty-one of these early settlements which were known by Dutch 
names.‘ The location of these and other settlements mentioned 
indicate that the Dutch were rather generally distributed over 
the state. There were at least eighteen counties represented in 
this distribution.’ These counties are located along the Ohio 
river and extend to the center of the state. A line drawn from 
the northeastern corner to the center of the state, that is, to 
Lincoln county, and then to Henderson in the southwestern sec- 
tion of the state on the Ohio river would include the large ma- 
jority of these settlements. This includes in a general way the 
northern half of the state. Among the explorations and set- 
tlements made during the years 1775 and 1776, in which certain 
Dutch participated, might be mentioned those in Mercer county 
by Isaac Hite, William Poague and Edward Bulger; in Warren 
county by Jacob Skiles; in Mason county by Andrew Zane, Mat- 
thew Rust, John Rust, Thomas Tebbs, John Tebbs, John Heggs, 
John Vance, David Vance and Andrew Steele; in Woodford 
county by Andrew Steele; in Scott county by William Steele; 
and in Lewis county by John Fleming and Samuel Strode.® 
From 1777 to 1780 some of the further additional Dutch settlers 
were John Shelp, Ann Poague, and Margaret Pendergast at 
Harrodsburg in Mercer county; John Pleakenstalver and Mrs. 
Rhoda Vaughn at Boonesborough in Madison county; Peter 
Paul, John Buckels, Charles Doleman, Abraham Holt, George 
Yunt, and Abraham Vanmeter in Shelby county; and some 
Dutch families from Pennsylvania under the leadership of Cap- 
tain Nathaniel Hart, at Hart’s Station near Boonesborough.’ 

Before 1780 Dutch settlers had located in various parts of 
Kentucky along with other settlers of different nationality, who 

Collins, History of Kentucky, 2: 17-24. The names of the settlements were: 
Byne’s Station, Dutch Station, Fleming’s Station, Haggin’s Station, Hart’s Station, 
Hynes’ Station, Hogland’s Station, Hoy’s Station, Kuykendahl’s Station, Ruddle’s 
Station, Strode’s Station, Stroud’s Station, Masterson’s Station, Meek’s Station, 
Serivner’s Station, Vance’s Station, Littell’s Station, New Holland, Vanmeter’s 
Fort, Vancouver’s Fort, and Twetty’s Fort. 

5 Mason, Jefferson, Fleming, Mercer, Madison, Hardin, Pendleton, Bourbon, Clark, 
Grant, Fayette, Henderson, Lawrence, Warren, Scott, Woodford, Lewis, and Shelby. 

6 Ibid., 2: 326, 466, 550, 616, 738, 764. 

7 Ibid., 1: 512; 2: 179, 521, 624, 710. 
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usually outnumbered them. By 1780 the Dutch in some in- 
stances migrated into Kentucky in a body and settled in colonies. 
Among the first settlers in Hardin county in 1780, who came in 
a colony, were Jacob Vanmeter, his wife, three sons, seven 
daughters, and three sons-in-law, Jacob Vanmeter Jr., his two 
sons and four daughters, Reverend John Garrard, Judge John 
Vertrees, Miles Hart, Andrew Hynes, Mr. Dye, and Mr. Swank.° 
In 1780 fifty families left southern Pennsylvania to go to Mercer 
county, Kentucky. These were later followed by others who 
gradually left the Conewago Dutch colony near the site of Get- 
tysburg, Pennsylvania; by about 1793 that colony had prac- 
tically disappeared, so many of these Dutch families having 
gone to Kentucky.’ Professor H. A. Scomp, a descendant of 
one of these families who interested himself in their history, 
stated a few years ago (1900), ‘‘Some of us can remember from 
the lips of the old the story of that migration. We have heard 
them tell how for weeks they journeyed in the great wagons, 
camping at night along the road, how they stopped over and 
rested on the Sabbath, never neglecting to hold divine service; 
how they wearily crossed the mountains to the upper waters of 
the Ohio; how they flatboated it down La Belle Riviere whose 
shores were infested with hostile savages; how they landed at 
Limestone, now Maysville, and again set the great wagons in 
motion for the upper Salt river about Harrod’s Station. They 
brought milch kine with them, and the milk put into teapots, 
was churned daily by the motion of the heavy springless wagons 
and furnished butter for the journey.’’*® 

In 1781 a colony of Dutch with their families came from Penn- 
sylvania and settled at Hart’s Station on the Kentucky river 
one mile from Boonesborough. They are referred to by the 
historian Collins as ‘‘Orderly, respectable people, and the men 
good soldiers.’’™ 

8 Ibid., 2: 308. 

9H. A. Seomp, Old mud meeting house (1900), 6, 7. 

10 Tbid., 8. A few of the names of these families were: Banta, Bruner, Covert, 


Vannuyse, Brewer, Demarest, Montfort, De Mott, Bergen, Smock, Cassat, Cozine, Van- 
arsdall, and Deschamp. 


11 Collins, History of Kentucky, 2: 529. Those composing the company were 
Henry Banta, Henry Banta Jr., Abraham Banta, John Banta, Samuel Duryee, Peter 
Duryee, Daniel Duryee, Henry Duryee, Albert Duryee, Peter Casart, Fred Ripper- 
dan, and John Fleuty. See Seomp, Old mud meeting house, 6. 
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The Dutch emigrants from Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Mary- 
land and northern Virginia most frequently went to Kentucky 
by way of the Ohio river. Redstone Fort near Brownsville in 
southwestern Pennsylvania on the Monongahela river was the 
point where they most frequently began the part of the jour- 
ney by water. In addition to the Dutch who migrated from 
southern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and northern 
Virginia there were others who went to Kentucky from 
southern and western Virginia and North Carolina by way of 
Cumberland gap and the wilderness road. The next largest 
settlement of Dutch in Kentucky to that on Salt river, near 
Harrodsburg, was the one near the site of Louisville in what 
are now Henry and Shelby counties, which was known as the 
‘*‘Low Dutch tract.’’ The stations and settlements established 
after about 1780 bearing Dutch names would indicate that the 
settlers in them were either all Dutch or that a majority of them 
were of that nationality.” 

There were some of these families who later did not continue 
to live in these settlements but dared to attempt an existence 
away from them. At first, however, these Dutch families, who 
began the colony plan for mutual protection against the Indians 
and also any unjust interference from other pioneers, preferred 
to live in settlements. This was moreover quite natural to them 
as they had become accustomed to a community life for a gen- 
eration or two before going to Kentucky. The statement that 
some of these Dutch did show a decidedly clannish spirit is 
amply proved by the Mercer county records in which many of 
the Dutch names have continued down to the present time.** In 
Harrodsburg today there are many direct descendants of the 
early Dutch settlers who located on Salt river. It is thought by 
some that the spirit of political and religious independence im- 
pelled the Dutch to move westward in groups. This theory as 
well as the unsettled condition of Kentucky on their arrival will 

12 Some of these stations were Hart’s Station in Madison county, established by 
Nathaniel Hart in 1779; Hoy’s Station in the same county settled by William Hoy 
in 1781; Kuykendahl’s Station in Jefferson county, settled by Moses Kuykendahl in 
1782; Vancouver’s Fort on the Big Sandy river, established by Charles Vancouver in 
1789; Vanmeter’s Fort in Hardin county established by Jacob Vanmeter about 1787; 
and New Holland in Jefferson county established about 1782. 


13 Some of these names are Vanarsdall, Vorheese, Vannuyse, Vanmeter, Vanbryke, 
Vandervier, Vananglin, Vanderipe, Vandyke, Vaughn, Ryker, Hite, Banta, and Smock. 
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account for the clannish spirit among some of these early Dutch 
settlers. It is also to be remembered that their ancestors had 
migrated from Holland to America in groups or colonies, and 
then moved westward in the same way. Among them were 
some Huguenots who had gone to Holland to escape religious 
persecution in France, and who had accompanied the Dutch on 
their migration to America. This fact is verified in the French 
and Flemish names that have persisted in Mercer county and the 
adjoining counties from 1780 to the present. Some of these 
names are still heard in and around Harrodsburg.'* These 
Huguenots may be considered Dutch since they were in the 
minority, and also because they had migrated with the Dutch 
and had many things in common with them. There were, how- 
ever, some Huguenots in Kentucky who did not accompany the 
Dutch. The settlement in colonies, which was the policy fol- 
lowed in certain instances after about 1780, did not interfere 
with the original plan of each individual acting independently 
as to where he should locate. After 1780, therefore, there were 
examples of Dutch settling independently and not in small 
colonies."® 

The exact Dutch population of Kentucky is difficult to ascer- 
tain for any period. It is, however, beyond question that the 
Dutch and their French and Flemish followers increased in num- 
bers from 1780 to 1800 and also after 1800. A striking proof of 
the influence which they exerted in the earlier period and the 
permanence of that influence is to be found in the present names 
of certain counties, towns and streams.*® 

14 A few of these are Deschamps, now Scomp; Cossatt, now Cozarte or Cozatt; 


De Mottes, now De Motts or De Mutt; Terheun, now Terhune; La Rous, now Rue; 
des Marest, now Demaree, and Montfort. 

15 Mr. Smart settled in Logan county in 1782; Bethel Owens, in Mason county, 
1784; Jacob Yoder, in Nelson county, 1785; Jacob Skiles and two sisters named 
Fleming, in Maysville, 1790; John Hindman and John Seft, in Boone county, 1785; 
Lewis Mastin and family, in Franklin county, 1791; William Owens in Pulaski coun- 
ty, 1795; Threlkeld, Dye, and Hixson families in Mayslick, 1793; Robert Kyle and 
five sons, Samuel, John, Thomas, Robert, and Zaccheus, and Robert Fleming, in Cov- 
ington, 1810; Jacob Krout, Humphrey Frier, Alexander Frier, John Vanhook, Mr. 
Decourcey, and Joel Decourcey, near Covington, 1810. See Collins, History of Ken- 
tucky, 2: 54, 250, 424, 487, 556, 564, 569, 684, 723. 

16 Some of these names are Fleming, Greenup, Bracken, Garrard, Larue, and Hart 
counties; Flemingsburg, Strode, Bohon, De Mossville, Lagrange, Brewer’s Mills, 


Vaneeburg, Vanderburg, Skilesville, Stroud City; Fleming Creek, Strode’s Run, and 
Bracken Creek. 
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After thus briefly stating the main facts regarding the Dutch 
settlements in Kentucky it is of interest to summarize the mili- 
tary, economic, religious, political, judicial and literary in- 
fluences of the Dutch in the state for the first two or three dec- 
ades after they settled there. 

The early Dutch settlers showed great courage and daring in 
defending themselves and also others against the Indians. Some 
of them were among the very first to lose their lives in fights 
with Indians. From 1773 until about 1800 several of the Dutch 
settlers were killed by Indians.’ The Dutch were very ener- 
getic and in many instances conspicuous for their courage." 
The first fort in Kentucky was built March 26, 1775, by Captain 
William Twetty and his men. It was located about five miles 
from the site of Richmond in Madison county. Two days after 
the fort was built it was attacked by Indians and Twetty was 
killed.** Vancouver’s Fort on the Big Sandy river (1789), Van- 
meter’s Fort in Hardin county (1790), and Wiljohn’s Post in 
Fayette county (1791) are conspicuous examples of the courage 
and persistence of the Dutch. It is of interest to notice in this 
connection that the Dutch were not content to remain on the 
defensive, but adopted along with others a decidedly aggressive 
policy regarding the Indians. Expeditions against Indians were 
from time to time undertaken and the Dutch usually participated 
in them.”? There were, as might be expected, military companies 
organized in many of the larger settlements. There were Dutch 

17In 1777, Garret Pendergrast was killed at Harrodsburg; in 1778, William 
Poague near Harrodsburg; Van Swearingen, at Strode’s Station, 1780; Major Ed- 
ward Bulger and Captain John Bulger in the battle of Blue Licks, 1782; Dan Ver- 
trees in Hardin county, 1785. See Collins, History of Kentucky, 2: 131, 308, 615, 
616, 663. 

18 A few are here mentioned: Jesse Yocum and Peter Harget in the battle of 
Blue Licks, 1782; Martin Vannada, taken by the Indians in Ohio county, 1790; in 
1790 Colonel Fleming showed great courage fighting Indians in Fleming county; Van 
Bibber exhibited courage in fighting Indians in Josh Bell county, in 1793. JIbid., 
2: 233, 413, 662, 666. 

19 Ibid., 2: 17, 520. 

20In 1779 an expedition of about 250 or 300 men started from Harrodsburg 
against the Indians. One of the four captains was Captain John Bulger. He was of 
great service at this time. Jbid., 2: 484. In 1780, among the sixty men in pursuit 
of Indians in Bourbon county were Peter Scholl and Mr. Strode. They followed the 


Indians to the Ohio river. IJbid., 2: 563. In 1792, David Broderick went with an 
expedition against the Indians in Mason county. I[bid., 2: 554. 
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in practically every one of these companies, though they were in 
the minority... For example, the company of fifty men in Har- 
rison county was commanded by a Dutchman, Captain Isaac 
Ruddle, in 1779. Other Dutch in this company were Lieutenant 
John Haggin, George Ruddell, Stephen Ruddell and James 
Ruddle.*? Some of the Dutch in this early period held the rank 
of major. It is worthy of mention that among the names on the 
muster roll of Captain James Brown’s company of Kentucky 
volunteers in the service of the United States against the Wiaw 
Indians in 1791, two Dutch names are found, James Nourse and 
John Hadden.” 

That the Dutch should have shown energy and courage in 
military affairs in this early period is not strange when it is re- 
called that some of them performed valuable service in the revo- 
lutionary war and very soon thereafter removed to Kentucky. 
While the list of these revolutionary soldiers, which was made 
in 1840, is by no means complete and contains probably less than 
one-third of those who removed to Kentucky, yet it does prove 
very suggestive. Such a list, even though incomplete, furnishes 
us fifty different Dutch names. The descendants of some of 
these Dutch revolutionary soldiers are still living in Kentucky.* 

The economic influence of the early Dutch was confined very 

21 Dutch in military companies were: Edward Bulger, Joseph Pendergrast, 
Michael Pendergrast, Thomas Pendergrast, Jacob Spears, H. Vance, and Samuel 
Stroud in Captain Joseph Bowman’s company at Harrodsburg in 1778; Roger Hines, 
Hugh Leeper, and James Leeper in Captain Benjamin Logan’s company in Lincoln 
county in 1779; Ensign Edward Bulger, Isaac Dye, Moses Kuykendahl, Abraham 
Vanmeter, Joseph Swearingen, Samuel Swearingen, and Van Swearingen in Captain 
William Harrod’s company in Jefferson county in 1780; John Poynter and John 
Vardeman in Captain John Boyle’s company in Garrard and Lincoln counties in 
1780; David Gass and Benoni Vallandigham in Captain John Holder’s company in 
Madison county in 1779; Abraham Holt, Peter Paul, Abraham Vanmeter and George 
Yunt in Captain Squire Boone’s company in Shelby county in 1780. Two of the 
twelve spies employed against the Indians in 1792 were John Dyal and Matthew 
Hart. See ibid., 1: 11-13; 2: 553. 

22 Ibid., 1: 13. 

23 Ibid., 2: 367. 

24 Terhune, De Haven, Van Meter, Cozad, Riker, Wooton, Smock, Comingore, 
Deshazer, Huff, Vanarsdall, Verbryck, Vallandigham, Vanhorn, Jouett, Conyers, 
Shuck, Holt, Royce, Pullen, Gass, Goddard, Steers, Kuykendall, Jewell, Madden, 
Clinkinbeard, Freer, Goode, Debruler, De Courcey, Minyard, Faudre, Witt, De Moss, 
Haven, Cole, Yoder, Salyer, Mears, Walkup, Depayster, Carnine, Dyal, Mersham, 
Steen, Bohon. Jbid., 1: 5-9. 
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largely to the acquiring, the clearing, and the cultivating of land. 
The very early Dutch settlers in Kentucky ‘‘took up’’ land with- 
out payment, but those who came later were required to pur- 
chase it. As the Dutch were among the earliest settlers it was 
quite natural that they were among the earliest land owners and 
land surveyors.” <A bit of pioneer life and the service rendered 
by certain Dutch to some of the settlers is furnished by the fol- 
lowing brief story. Colonel Benjamin Logan came from Vir- 
ginia and located in what is now Lincoln county in the spring of 
1775. Here he and William Galaspy, a Dutchman, raised a 
small crop of Indian corn. He returned to Virginia, and in the 
fall of the same year removed his cattle and the rest of his slaves 
to the camp, and leaving them in the care of Galaspy returned 
again to his home to bring his family; this he did the following 
year.” The Dutch were usually too independent, however, to be 
other than owners of land.” 

In some instances among the Dutch the number of acres held 
by an individual was rather large, while in other cases it was 
about one hundred acres. In the Dutch settlement on Salt river 
near Harrodsburg the average tract of each family was probably 


25 The survey of the land which later became the site of Frankfort was made in 
July, 1773, by Hancock Taylor, the deputy of Colonel William Preston, the official 
surveyor of Fincastle county, Virginia. One of the men assisting Taylor at that 
time was Matthew Bracken, a Dutchman. Ibid., 2:49. Some later surveys were 
also made by Dutch surveyors. Shadrach Vaughn made surveys in Fayette county 
in 1775, and Isaac Hite was one of the deputy surveyors in Lincoln county in 1781. 
Ibid., 2: 177, 476. In 1774 Captain James Harrod and Isaac Hite erected the so- 
called ‘‘lottery cabins’’ on Dick’s river, Salt river, and Shawnee run. The men in 
the settlements separated into small groups in order to select locations and build 
cabins, which they divided among themselves by lot, hence the name ‘‘ lottery 
cabins.’’ IJbid., 2: 517. In May, 1775, a company of ten men including the follow- 
ing Dutch: Thomas Tebbs, John Tebbs, John Rust, Matthew Rust, and Richard 
Masterson, came from Virginia to secure land. They surveyed from 12,000 to 20,000 
acres between the Ohio and Licking rivers in Mason county. JIbid., 2: 550. 

26 Ibid., 2: 483. 

27 William Poague in 1776 had 640 acres surveyed for him in Lincoln county by 
the surveyor of the colony of Transylvania, a land company, of which Richard Hen- 
derson and company were the proprietors. /bid., 2: 516. Simon Kenton stated that 
in 1780 he undertook to locate in Mason county 3,000 acres of land for Edmund 
Byne, a Dutchman, his compensation to be one-half. In the division he secured 1,000 
acres. Byne therefore evidently got 1,000 acres. Ibid., 2: 556. In 1781 a company 
of Hollanders from near Danville went to Hart’s Station, near Boonesborough, seek- 
ing lands. The settlement at Hart’s Station was Dutch. IJbid., 2:527. <A 
statement regarding Mason county may be taken as in some measure indicative 
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not over one hundred acres. The old descendants, now living, 
of the Dutch who built their cabins on Salt river can recall hav- 
ing seen some of those cabins and remember that they were not 
very far apart, thus indicating that the early Dutch in that settle- 
ment did not hold large tracts of land.** The same was in a 
measure true of the Dutch who settled in Henry and Shelby 
counties not very far from Louisville. The land which they held 
was known as the ‘‘Low Dutch tract,’’ and consisted of 6,800 
acres. This was purchased from Squire Boone, a brother of 
Daniel Boone, for £1300. This land was divided into thirty-four 
lots for the thirty-four families in the settlement, and each lot 
contained 200 acres. The price paid by each family varied from 
£19 to £77.” 

That there should have been some objection raised to the 
methods of disposing of land by Richard Henderson and com- 
pany, proprietors of the colony of Transylvania, may be readily 
inferred. A petition signed by eighty-four men living in and 
around Harrodsburg, including some Dutch, complained in 1776 
of the advance in the price of land from twenty shillings to fifty 
shillings per hundred acres, and the increase in the fees of entry 
and of surveying. They intimated that they might petition con- 


of general conditions in the northern part of the state, especially on the Ohio. 
In the year 1776, what is now Mason county was visited by many men from 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, some of whom were ‘‘improvers,’’ who had come to 
select future homes, while others ‘‘improved’’ for friends or for speculation. These 
men remained generally from two to four weeks. Jbid., 2: 550. In the center of 
the state, however, the settlers usually stayed when once they had secured land. In 
1779 a company of ten, nearly all from near Shepherdstown, Virginia, including 
Thomas Swearingen, were engaged in improving lands for themselves on Muddy 
ereek and Licking river in Madison county. Ibid., 2: 663. 

28 The following were some of these early land holders: Abraham, Henry, Peter, 
and Albert Banta; Cornelius and Garret Cozine; John and Henry Comingore; Peter 
and Samuel Demaree; Joseph Delaney; Charles DePawe; Lawrence and Abraham 
De Mott; Peter and Thomas Huff; Thomas Ohrer; Walter, John, and Bay Bohon; 
Abraham Brewer; Dennis Bice; Isaac Hite; Thomas Kyle; Abraham and William 
Nourse; John, Jacob, and Barney Smock; William Terhune; James Stagg; Anderson 
Vannuys; Jacob, John, Cornelius, and Isaac Vories; Barney Verbryke; Charles, 
Lueas, and James Vanarsdall; James Lite. 

29 Seomp, The old mud meeting-house, 31. The names of these landholders were: 
Albert, John, Henry, Daniel, Samuel, Peter, and Jacob Banta; Simon and Lucas 
Vanarsdall; David, Albert, Blue John, Luke, and Sophia Voris; John Comingor; 
Andrew Schuck; Samuel Demaree; Renus Montfort; Benjamin Spader; Cornelius 
Cozine; Frances Cozart; Aaron and John Montfort; Jacob Smock; William Schuck; 
Abraham Brewer; Cornelius Bogart. 
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gress for redress.*® Petitions were later sent to congress in 
which Dutch protested against certain discriminations. 

When towns were established there were some Dutch who evi- 
dently preferred to live in them rather than in the country, as 
their names are found among the owners of real estate in some 
of them.” 

Some of the Dutch in the early period gradually turned their 
attention to other vocations than farming, such as keeping fer- 
ries, running boats, operating distilleries, and promoting salt 
works.” 

The Dutch Reformed church in America was the result of the 
religious activity of the Dutch and the Huguenots who first 
settled in New York and New Jersey. It was from New Jersey 
that the Dutch emigrated to southern Pennsylvania. These 
settlers formed the famous Conewago colony, so named from 
Conewago creek, which was located three miles south of the site 
of Gettysburg. The church organized there and known as ‘‘Old 
Conewago,’’ was considered the mother church by many who 
settled in central Kentucky, who were either themselves former- 
ly members of it or were the descendants of the original mem- 
bers. Mr. Scomp, writing in 1900, states, ‘‘ Many of our grand- 
parents were baptized as children at Old Conewago, and their 
names are found upon the baptismal records.’’ ** 

When the Dutch emigrants from Pennsylvania settled in a 
colony on Salt river in 1780 and 1781, there was, with the excep- 
tion of the work being done by the Baptists, no organized relig- 
ious instruction in Kentucky.** The religious influence of the 

80 Collins, History of Kentucky, 2: 510. 

31 Jbid., 1: 407; 2: 172. 

82 The first distillery in Bourbon county was established in 1790 by Jacob Spears 
and others from Pennsylvania. IJbid., 2:67; John R. Skiles ‘‘introduced the first 
steamboat on Green River and spent a fortune in promoting the navigation of the 
river.’’ IJbid., 2: 640. Among the thirteen men promoting the salt works on Salt 
river were Joseph Boyce, Christian Creeps, and Solomon Spears. JIbid., 2: 102. 

83 Scomp, Old mud meeting-house, 4. 

84 The pioneers of religion in Kentucky were the Baptists, who began their work 
in 1776 near Harrodsburg, and by 1790 numbered 3,000. See Collins, History of 
Kentucky, 1: 416, 422, 515. The Presbyterians began their organized activity in 
1783 near Harrodsburg, and by 1809 numbered 1,343. Ibid., 1: 457-459. The Meth- 
odists began their work in 1783 near Harrodsburg, and by 1789 had a membership 
of 1,039. Ibid., 1: 445-446. By 1787 there were fifty Catholic families living in 


central Kentucky (Marion and Nelson counties). A priest was sent to them that 
year. By 1793 there were 300 Catholic families in the state. Ibid., 1: 486, 490. 
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Dutch was very pronounced. They were a pious, godly folk, 
whose devotion to their faith was one of their most striking 
characteristics. None of those who established the early sta- 
tions and settlements had made any provision for public wor- 
ship. Itis to be said to the credit of the Dutch that they did not 
neglect their religious duties. Before a church could be built 
they assembled at one of the larger cabins for worship every 
Sunday. In addition to this Sunday service they held, without 
a minister, a bi-weekly prayer meeting in one of their homes.* 
We may be sure the Dutch did not neglect their religious duties 
either in the public service on Sunday or at the family altar. 
They were a praying people. Doubtless they presented a some- 
what singular spectacle to some of their neighbours who were 
not accustomed to such habits of life.** 

In 1800 the Dutch erected the ‘‘mud meeting house’’ on Salt 
river. Harrodsburg evidently had no church building of any 
kind at that time. A small church building had been erected at 
Cane Run and another at New Providence, about eight miles 
from Harrodsburg. The mud meeting house was therefore a 
pioneer among the churches of Kentucky. This was probably 
the first church building of the Dutch Reformed church west of 
the Alleghany mountains. The house was doubtless built by 
the members with their own hands and was dedicated from the 
very beginning. ‘‘No sooner were the sleepers put in place and 
some loose planks laid upon them than the workmen stopped, 
and a solemn dedicatory prayer was offered, an act very natural 
for a people accustomed to invoke God’s blessing upon the in- 
ception of every enterprise. There are those still living who 
can remember the rough outline of this old pioneer house of 
worship. They recall its walls of sturdy uprights, interlaced 
with sticks and mud, whence the name ‘mud house’’’*? This 
house is still standing. In 1849 the house was weatherboarded 
and plastered and a few interior changes were made. Although 
the massive uprights, interlaced with sticks and mud, have thus 
been concealed, the original house is still standing, and consti- 
tutes the walls of the present building. On August 25, 1900, 
there was held the centennial celebration of the erection of the 

35 Seomp, Old mud meeting-house, 2. 


36 Ibid., 10. 
37 Ibid., 14. 
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mud meeting house. The descendants of the early Dutch set- 
tlers, who worshipped in this church, then living in the neighbor- 
hood of the church, those in Harrodsburg and other parts of 
Kentucky, and also those in other states, assembled to partici- 
pate in the exercises on that occasion.** The influence of the 
mud meeting house was very pronounced, because among the 
Dutch who worshipped in this church there was to be found a 
high moral standard. Several prominent ministers came from 
the membership of this old church. It has been said that the 
county grand jury of Mercer county seldom found it necessary 
to summon for examination the members of the mud meeting 
house, since the moral and religious life of these Dutch was so 
exemplary.* 

A pastor in Harrodsburg, writing in 1900, in regard to the bi- 
weekly prayer meeting stated that the children of the Dutch 
pioneers ‘‘felt the power of the Christian character that found 
expression in this prayer meeting, and when they grew older 
and stood in the places made vacant by the death of their 
parents, they continued to observe the prayer meeting service, 
until today the children of a fourth generation are active and 
loyal in maintaining this house-to-house prayer meeting. Thus 
for over one hundred years in unbroken continuity, without the 
special oversight of a church session or a presbytery, in accord- 
ance with a plan that found its inception in the hearts of sturdy 
Christians, fathers and children and grandchildren have passed 
from house to house in this neighborhood to observe a prayer 
meeting, whose memories make up a noble chapter in the history 
of the churches of Kentucky.’’ *° 

Other denominations soon benefited by the pious and religious 
life of the Dutch, for before 1800, Dutch ministers entered the 
service of certain other churches, especially the Presbyterian, 
and in some eases the Baptist. The Dutch laymen likewise 
entered the Presbyterian church to some extent before 1800, and 
to a decided degree after that date.’ 


88 Scomp, Old mud meeting-house, 24. 

39 Thid., 22. 

40 Tbid., 3. 

41 Reverend Court Voorhees, Reverend James Vance, Reverend Richard Steele, and 
Reverend Henry F. Delany were ministers of the Presbyterian church. Reverend 
John Garrard and Reverend Lewis Dewees were ministers of the Baptist church. See 
Collins, History of Kentucky, 1: 435, 457; 2: 55, 182, 308. 
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That the Dutch exerted some influence upon political develop- 
ments in Kentucky may be readily inferred. The early settlers 
as has been shown were rather clannish, and especially those 
who lived in colonies. <A spirit of cooperation was thus created, 
making it quite natural for them to act together. They must 
have had some kind of political organization which was greatly 
conserved by, and, in fact, in large measure dependent upon the 
gathering together of the people in the bi-weekly prayer meet- 
ings. The Dutch associated to some extent political liberty with 
religious freedom. It was but natural therefore that the relig- 
ious independence which was enjoyed by the Dutch should have 
suggested to them political independence. There was evidently 
a desire on the part of the Dutch as well as of the other settlers 
for the organization of Kentucky into a separate state. It is 
held by some that the Dutch on Salt river held a meeting for the 
purpose of petitioning the Virginia legislature to further the 
plan for statehood, and that this meeting preceded the meeting 
held at Danville for the same purpose. This cannot be definitely 
proved. The first meeting held in Danville, the temporary 
capital, on December 27, 1784, was for military defense. It was 
called by Colonel Benjamin Logan, who advised that each militia 
company should send a delegate to the meeting. In view of a 
threatened invasion by Indians, each militia company complied 
with the request, and sent a representative to this meeting. The 
isolated condition of the country, the distance to the capital of 
Virginia and the constant need of military protection were con- 
sidered difficulties that could only be met by the establishment 
of a separate government for Kentucky. A resolution to this 
effect was adopted at this meeting, and submitted to the people 
of Kentucky with the request that they elect representatives to 
another meeting to be held in Danville the next day. On May 
23, 1785, this convention met and resolved that a petition be pre- 
sented to the Virginia legislature that Kentucky be organized as 
a separate state. The Virginia legislature favored this resolu- 
tion, and another convention was held in Danville in January, 
1787, for the purpose of confirming the action of the legislature 
of Virginia, and again expressing the desire of the people for a 
separate government. The first Danville meeting was presided 
over by William Fleming, an ‘‘influential citizen,’’ who was 
Dutch. Among the names of the twenty-six who attended the 
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second Danville meeting were those of five influential Dutch.” 
There were three other meetings at Danville between 1785 and 
1788 in the interest of this matter, and the names of the Dutch 
representatives attending these meetings show that the Dutch, 
while not controlling by any means these conventions, were cer- 
tainly having a voice in so important a matter. There were 
seven counties in 1787 and 1788, and each had five representa- 
tives, making thirty-five delegates, and of these the Dutch had 
four.*® George Muter was one of two delegates appointed to 
present the petition of Kentucky for statehood and who ap- 
peared before the Virginia legislature for this purpose.** There 
were four Dutch delegates in the convention of 1792 in Danville, 
which formed the first constitution of the state.“* Among the 
electors whose duty it was to select state senators for 1792, un- 
der the first constitution, were two influential Dutch.* From 
1775 to 1791, the period during which Kentucky was a part of 
Virginia, Kentucky had representatives in the Virginia legisla- 
ture. There were among these representatives four who were 
Dutch.** After Kentucky became a separate state in 1792, and 
had its own legislature, there were between 1792 and 1815 sev- 
eral members of that body who were Dutch.** Two of the first 

42 George Muter, Christopher Greenup, James Garrard, James Speed, and Richard 
Steele. Collins, History of Kentucky, 1: 354; John Mason Brown, The political be- 
ginnings of Kentucky (Louisville, 1889), 60. 

43 In the convention of 1785 were: George Muter, Andrew Hynes, James Speed, 
and James Garrard; in that of 1787 were: George Muter, Edward Lyne, James 
Garrard, and James Speed; in the convention of 1788, John Jouett, Christopher 
Greenup, James Garrard, and Abraham Hite. Collins, History of Kentucky, 1: 354. 

44 Brown, Political beginnings of Kentucky, 72. 

45 Collins, History of Kentucky, 1: 355. James Garrard of Bourbon county, An- 
drew Hynes of Nelson county, Benedict Swope of Lincoln county, and William 
Steele of Woodford county. There were nine counties at this time, and five dele- 
gates from each county, making a total of forty-five. 

46 Ibid., 1: 357. 

47 Ibid., 1: 355, 356. Isaac Hite of Lincoln county (1782); James Garrard and 
Christopher Greenup of Fayette county (1785); John Jouett of Mercer county (1787 
and 1790); John Steele and Mr. Swearingen. 

48 House: John Jouett of Mercer county (1792); William Steele of Woodford 
county (1792); Robert Frier of Fayette county (1793); John Jouett of Woodford 
county (1795-97); William Garrard Jr. of Bourbon county (1795-1800); John 
Poague of Clark county (1796); William Vawter of Woodford county (1797-1800) ; 
Christopher Greenup of Mercer county (1798); James Kuykendall of Christian coun- 
ty (1799); Christopher Houtts of Washington county (1801); Andrew Hynes of 
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three governors were Dutch.*® The Political club of Danville, 
the influence of which was very great in the discussion of polit- 
ical affairs, included in its membership at an early period, four 
prominent Dutch.” 

The influence of the Dutch extended also to judicial affairs. 
The first regularly organized court held in the state was for 
Lincoln county, and was organized in 1781. A commission from 
the governor of Virginia was produced and read, appointing 
thirteen ‘‘gentlemen’’ justices of the peace, to hold the county 
court, and two of these were Dutch.” In 1783, Kentucky was 
formed into one district, and a district court was opened at 
Harrodsburg, and one of the three district judges was Dutch.” 
The first court held in Bourbon county met in 1786 at the resi- 
dence of James Garrard at Talbot Station. James Garrard and 
Thomas Swearingen, Dutch, were among the six justices who 
held this court.** There were other cases of Dutch serving as 
justices, sheriffs, coroners, and clerks of the court.** There were 
certain of the Dutch who held judicial positions above the county 
appointments. George Muter was practically the first chief jus- 
tice of the court of appeals, as his predecessor served only six 
months and was succeeded on December 7, 1792, by Muter, who 
held this position for eleven years.” The first pension granted 
by the state of Kentucky in recognition of public service was 
Nelson county (1800); Jereboam Beauchamp of Washington county (1802-05); Ed- 
mund Rutter of Washington county (1806); James Garrard of Bourbon county 
(1808) ; Jacob Coons of Montgomery county (1807); John Fee of Bracken county 
(1807) ; Uriel Sebree of Boone county (1807) ; Aaron Owens of Lewis county (1810) ; 
Christopher Riffe of Casey county (1810); Johnston Dysart of Rockeastle county 
(1814); William Goode of Casey county (1815); Senate: Abraham Hite of Jef- 
ferson county (1800-03); William Vawter of Woodford county (1806-10); Philemon 
Waters of Washington county (1805-09) ; James Garrard of Bourbon county (1813) ; 
Daniel Garrard of Clay county (1813-17); William R. Hynes of Nelson county 
(1814); Uriel Sebree of Boone county (1813-17); and William Owens of Adair 
county (1815). 

49 James Garrard (1796-1804); Christopher Greenup (1804-08). 

50 George Muter, Christopher Greenup, Thomas Speed, and James Speed. Brown, 
Political beginnings of Kentucky, 110. 

51 Collins, History of Kentucky, 2: 475. 

52 Ibid., 1: 258, 514. 

58 [bid., 2: 71. 

54 Ibid., 2: 287, 308, 523. 

55 Ibid., 1: 498. 
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three hundred dollars a year granted to Chief Justice George 
Muter, who had retired because of advanced age.** Two of the 
first four judges of the court of oyer and terminer were Dutch. 

The Dutch were early interested in the educational and liter- 
ary development of the state. In the account of the Kentucky 
society for promoting useful knowledge, published in the Ken- 
tucky Gazette of December 1, 1787, there were thirty-eight men 
of prominence who were promoters of this society, and among 
them were six influential Dutch.*’ The Dutch furnished some 
of the early historians and authors of digests of laws and of 
court reports.” 

This study, though limited on account of time, will suffice to 
show that the Dutch were influential in the early development of 
Kentucky. 

Percy Scorr Fiipprn 
CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 

56 Collins, History of Kentucky, 1: 498, 519. 

57 Ibid., 2: 193. George Muter, John Jouett, Christopher Greenup, James Garrard, 
James Speed, and Thomas Speed. 


58 Ibid., 1: 30, 412, 499; 2: 523. Nathaniel Hart, Jacob Swigert, and William 
Littell. 
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THE EARLY LIFE OF JEFFERSON DAVIS 


To trace the ancestry of Jefferson Davis is a difficult and 
somewhat profitless task. The records of the southwest were, 
in the beginning, scanty and most of them have been destroyed, 
so that it is almost impossible to trace with certainty the history 
of any family bearing a name of common occurrence. The 
people of the southwest in his period, and for long after, eared 
little about ancestry, and most of the descendants of those who 
won the west know very little of their great-grandfathers. The 
early history of the Davis family is obscure because of the great 
number who bear the name and also because of the various forms 
of the name — Davis, David, Davie, Davies — often found in one 
group of relations. Nothing but authentic family documents 
ean clear up the matter, and few of these are known to exist. 

There are many traditions, however, in regard to the ances- 
tors of Jefferson Davis, and the reader can choose among sev- 
eral. According to one tradition Davis was one of those who 
were not descended from Pocahontas, but in the Floyd family 
of Virginia a story has been handed down that he was a de- 
scendant of Nathaniel Davis, a Welshman, who married a child 
of Niketti, the daughter of Opechancanough, brother of Powha- 
tan.’ Another genealogist has come to the conclusion that the 
Davis family came from Wales, first to North Carolina, and then 
to Georgia.*? A Davis family in New England with branches in 
New York claims that the Davises of Georgia were an offshoot 
of their family that emigrated south during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Jefferson Davis knew little about his ancestry and cared 
little; his father, Samuel Davis, had no great regard for an- 
cestry and told his children to date the family from the revolu- 
tionary war; he evidently knew little even of his own father. 
In the last year of his life Jefferson Davis made the following 
statement: ‘‘Three brothers came to America from Wales in 

1 Reverend Edgar Woods, Albemarle county in Virginia (n. p., n. d.), 49. 


* Manuscript written by Reverend G. C. Smith of Macon, Georgia, and belonging 
to Mrs. T. M. Green of Washington, Georgia. 
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the early part of the eighteenth century. They settled at Phila- 
delphia. The youngest of the brothers, Evan Davis, removed 
to Georgia, then a colony of Great Britain. He was the grand- 
father of Jefferson Davis.’’* A recent genealogy by Major T. 
E. Davis, editor of the New Orleans Picayune,’ traces four 
brothers,— Samuel, William, Micajah, and Evan,— younger sons 
of John Davis of Shropshire on the border of Wales. These 
brothers came to Philadelphia in 1742. Later some or all of 
them went to Virginia — first to Alexandria, and next to Louisa 
county, whence finally the older brothers went to live near the 
present city of Lynchburg, while Evan, the youngest, went to 
Oglethorpe’s colony in Georgia, settling near Savannah. 

Probably the most satisfactory of all the genealogies is that 
of Mr. Whitsitt, who traces the ancestors of Jefferson Davis 
back to ‘‘John Davis of Peneader Hundred in the County of 
New Castle upon Delaware Turner and Anne Davis his wife.”’ 
John Davis, it appears, was a Welch immigrant, who signed 
with ‘‘His X Mark.’’ Evan Davis, his son, was born in Phila- 
delphia about 1702. He went to the Welch Neck settlement, a 
Baptist community on the Peedee river in South Carolina, and 
here married a Mrs. Williams, whose maiden name was Emory. 
Their son, Samuel Emory Davis, was the father of Jefferson 
Davis. Mr. Whitsitt proves that Jefferson Davis was mistaken 
in saying that his grandfather was an emigrant from Wales, for 
a letter exists written in 1823 from Philadelphia by Samuel 
Davis to his son, Jefferson Davis. In it he speaks of Philadel- 
phia ‘‘the most beautiful city I ever saw, the place where my 
father drew his first breath, and the place if I had applied some 
30 years ago, I might have been immensely rich, but I fear all is 
lost here by the lapse of time, yet I shall continue to search 
everything.’’® This will confirm the Davis family tradition that 
the father of Jefferson Davis visited Philadelphia shortly before 
his death searching for the title to some family property, and 
was much disappointed in his undertaking. According to Mr. 
Whitsitt, Jefferson Davis’s great-great-uncle was David Davis, 

3 Mrs. Varina Davis, Jefferson Davis, ex-president of the Confederate States of 
America, a memoir (New York, n. d.), 1: 3. 

4T. E. Davis, The Davis family of Bedford, Virginia (1898). 


5 William H. Whitsitt, Genealogy of Jefferson Davis and of Samuel Davies (New 
York and Washington, 1910), 13. 
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whose son, Samuel, became well known as a Presbyterian clergy- 
man and as president of Princeton college. After all, I think 
that we can be certain only of these facts: that Evan Davis was 
born in Philadelphia; that in middle age he went into the south- 
west to South Carolina and later to Georgia and that he left one 
son, Samuel Emory Davis, the father of Jefferson Davis. 

In going to the southwest, Evan Davis followed that current 
of migration which was rapidly pushing forward the boundaries 
of the colonies into the Indian country of the southwest. There 
were no bridges over the rivers about the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, so the roads leading to the ferries were thronged. 
One of the most important roads led through Wilkes county, 
Georgia, and here Evan Davis came to settle. In time railroads 
and bridges replaced the ferries and the dirt roads, but more 
than a hundred years later, when, in 1865, war had destroyed 
railroads and bridges, ferries again came into use, and over the 
road that brought Evan Davis to Georgia came his grandson, 
the president of the falling confederacy, with the wreck of his 
government, to hold his last cabinet meeting within a few miles 
of the home of his ancestors, and then to go to prison with his 
great public career ended. 

Like the other southwesterners, Evan Davis became a fron- 
tiersman, and cleared land and fought Indians with his neigh- 
bors. About 1755, he married a widow, Mrs. Williams, who had 
been a Miss Emory. She had two sons by her first marriage, 
Daniel and Isaae Williams. To the Davises was born, in 1756, 
one son, Samuel Emory Davis. Nothing more is known of Evan 
Davis. In the Davis burying ground near Washington, Georgia, 
in the midst of an open cotton field, the stump of a tree is pointed 
out which tradition says grew at the head of Evan Davis’s grave. 
All traces of the grave has disappeared. A mound nearby cov- 
ering the remains of an Indian chief fared better.° 

After his father’s death Samuel Davis lived on the farm with 
his mother and half-brothers until the revolutionary war began. 
The members of the family were all whigs. The Williams boys. 
at once joined the patriot army and a year later Samuel, then 
seventeen years of age, joined Colonel Elijah Clark’s company 
which was at first oceupied in collecting and carrying provisions 


® Mrs. T. M. Green’s manuscript notes on the Davis family. 
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to the regular soldiers. After carrying supplies to his half- 
brothers he was under promise to return to his mother, but he 
did not return until the end of the war. Much of the time he 
was in service under Colonel Clark, as a private in a company of 
‘‘mounted gunmen,’’ hence it is likely that he was in Howe’s ex- 
pedition into East Florida in 1778. His first serious fight was at 
Kettle creek in Wilkes county, Georgia, on February 14, 1779, 
where 400 whigs under Colonels Clark, Dooley and Pickens de- 
feated and almost destroyed a band of 700 tories under a Colonel 
Boyd, who had been ravaging the western frontier of the Caro- 
linas and Georgia and inciting the Indians against the whigs. 
After this campaign Samuel, then twenty years of age, raised a 
eompany of infantry with which he served as captain at the siege 
of Savannah and later at the siege of Augusta. He was active 
in the general movement which cleared the British from Georgia, 
South Carolina and North Carolina. The war in those states 
was between almost evenly matched contestants—the tories, 
aided by British troops and Indians, against the whigs. The 
eonduct of the war was often barbarous, so fierce were the 
passions aroused on each side. When the long fight ended most 
of the tories were dead or had been driven away.’ 

Samuel Davis returned home to find his mother dead and her 
property wrecked. In 1785 he sold his share of the property, 
which consisted of 200 acres of land,® to William Gafford, and 
removed to Augusta where he was elected county clerk. For his 
revolutionary services he was granted two hundred and eighty- 
seven and one-half acres of land in Washington county, a new 
county then on the frontier, General Clark certifying to his mili- 
tary service.° 

About this time he married Jane Cook, a young girl whom he 

7 John B. Lossing, Pictorial field-book of the revolution (New York, 1860), 2: 506, 
509; Don, Memoirs, 1: ch. 1; Henry Lee, Memoirs of the war in the southern depart- 
ment of the United States (New York, 1870), 353-357; Reverend George White, His- 
torical collections of Georgia (New York, 1854), 607, 683. 

8 In the Wilkes county, Georgia, Deed book A, 1784, 148, is the record of a grant 
of 1200 acres of land four miles south of Washington made to Samuel Davis for his 
services as a revolutionary soldier. This grant was later known as the ‘‘Mound 
Place,’’ from the Indian mound on it. It later passed into the hands of Gabriel 
Toombs. For this information I am indebted to Miss E. F. Andrews, whose family 
resided in Washington, Georgia. 


® Davis, Memoir, 1:3; Belford’s magazine, January, 1890; Mrs. T. M. Green’s 
manuscript notes; archives of the secretary of state of Georgia. 
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had met during his military service in South Carolina. Tradi- 
tion makes her a niece of General Nathaniel Greene. Her son, 
Jefferson Davis, said of her: ‘‘She was of Scotch-Irish descent 
and was noted for her beauty and sprightliness of mind. She 
had a graceful poetic mind, which, with much of her personal 
beauty, she retained to extreme old age.’’ Of his father he 
wrote: ‘‘My father . . . was unusually handsome and the 
accomplished horseman his early life among the ‘mounted men’ 
of Georgia naturally made him. He was a man of wonderful 
physical activity. . . The last time I saw my father he was 
about sixty-four years of age. He was about to mount a tall 
and restless horse, so that it was difficult for him to put his foot 
in the stirrup. Suddenly he vaulted from the ground into the 
saddle without any assistance. He was usually of a grave and 
stoical character, and of such sound judgment that his opinions 
were a law to his children and quoted by them long after he had 
gone to his final rest and when they were growing old. . . My 
father was a silent, undemonstrative man of action. He talked 
little, and never in general company, but what he said had great 
weight with the community in which he lived. His admonitions 
to his children were rather suggestive than dictatorial.’’*? The 
last survivor of the Davis household wrote of Samuel Davis and 
his wife that ‘‘He was a man of culture and strictly a religious 
governor of his large family. So also was grandmother who 
survived him many years. Honor and truth were the principles 
they instilled. . . Grandmother was uncommon in looks and 
in intellect. Handsome in age,—very fair with large blue eyes, 
regular features and brown hair.’’'' Samuel and Jane Davis 
were earnest Bible students, members of the Baptist church, and 
chose the names of all but one of their sons from the Bible. The 
parents of Jefferson Davis were not aristocrats, for there were 
none in the southwest; not common people for common people 
could not survive on the southwestern frontier. They were good, 
sound Americans of the border, of the class that has given to 
this country its best citizens and leaders.” 


10 Davis, Memoir, 1: 4, 5, 17. 

11 Manuscript reminiscences of Mrs. E. M. D. Anderson. 

12 In a letter to Mrs. M. E. Hamer, dated January 17, 1884, Jefferson Davis says 
that in 1823 or 1824, his father’s portrait was painted by an English artist named 
West. T have been unable to locate this portrait. 
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For several years Samuel Davis lived on a farm near Augusta, 
but in 1792 he, with a relative named Pitchford, migrated to the 
Kentucky country. Both had the frontiersman’s desire to go 
further west where opportunities were better. Kentucky was 
soon to be a state and, most of the Indians having been driven 
out, it was the safest part of the unsettled frontier country. 
Pitchford settled in Allen county and Davis went on to Logan, 
settling in that part which in 1796 was organized into Christian 
county.'* The first settlement in this county had been made in 
1785 by James Davis of Virginia. When Samuel Davis came 
Indians were still roaming about the less settled portions of the 
country. In this section there settled and lived for a while many 
families noted later in the farther west as state builders. On 
the fertile limestone soil, which had attracted him, Davis made 
good crops of wheat, corn and tobacco, and he also raised cattle 
and horses for sale. Tradition says that he also kept a ‘‘ Way- 
farer’s Rest,’’ an inn with refreshment for man and beast. The 
Davis farm contained about six hundred acres; the farm house 
was built on the site of the present village of Fairview, which 
was then in Christian county, and now is partly in Todd county. 
It was a ‘‘double-pen log house,’’ built of timbers squared by 
hand in the forest. There were two rooms on each side of the 
passage or hall, and two ‘‘shed rooms’’ in front were added 
later. The entire structure was held together with hand- 
wrought nails and wooden pegs. The windows were small with 
tiny panes which were probably put in after the Davises left 
Kentucky. The floors were of puncheons, and at each end of the 
house was a ‘‘stick and dirt’’ chimney; the doors were hung on 
wooden hinges and fastened with wooden buttons. In 1886 
Bethel Baptist church was built on the site of the house, which 
had been torn down, moved and rebuilt into a parsonage. At 
the Nashville centennial exhibition in 1896 the house was on ex- 
hibition, and afterwards it was taken apart and stored in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Its present location is not known."* 


13 An account of this is given by Pitchford in manuscripts in the possession of the 


family. 

14 See article by M. E. Bacon in the New Orleans Picayune, March 14, 1909. 
When the church was built the congregation was anxious to have the title passed to 
them from the hands of Jefferson Davis, and so space for the church was purchased 
by Captain L. R. Clark, his brother, Captain M. H. Clark, and others, who deeded it 
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In this house, in the part that, after 1819, was in Todd county, 
was born on June 3, 1808, Jefferson Davis, tenth and youngest 
child of Samuel and Jane Davis. The rough cradle in which he 
was rocked is now in the Confederate museum at New Orleans. 
The name of the youngest Davis, contrary to the family custom, 
was not a scriptural one but was given in honor of the great 
democratic leader. It is not certain that he was given a second 
name. He himself used only the ‘‘Jefferson,’’ but the West 
Point records and some of the army records frequently have 
the name ‘‘ Jefferson F. Davis’’ and, once, ‘‘T. J. Davis.’’* 
The Davis family lived in Kentucky until Jefferson was three 
years old, and only one fact of his existence there has ever been 
rescued from oblivion and that was that he was generally known 
as ‘‘Little Jeff.’’ His mother reared a young orphan with her 
son (the story of his mother’s goodness to all was handed down 
for years in the community), and in 1886 when Jefferson Davis 
went back to Fairview, Kentucky, to present to the Baptist 
church the land on which his old home stood he saw aged people 
who claimed to have been his playmates. 

About 1811 Samuel Davis, in orthodox western fashion, packed 
up and moved again, this time to the developing districts on the 
lower Mississippi. Many Kentuckians were at this period drop- 
ping down the Mississippi to the new state of Louisiana with 
their worldly goods on flatboats. Davis, coming from an in- 
terior county, made his move in wagons drawn by mules and 
horses. With him came all the ten children, but Joseph soon 
went back to practice law at Hopkinsville, Kentucky. Several 
negro servants accompanied the caravan and one whose name is 
remembered as Samson showed much fear of the wolves that 
sometimes howled around the camp at night. Much of the way 
to Davis in order that he might present it to the Bethel church congregation. Letter 
of Captain M. H. Clark to the writer, June 14, 1907. 

15 Jefferson Davis had four brothers and five sisters: Joseph Emory, a lawyer 
in Kentucky, later lawyer and planter in Mississippi; Samuel, a planter in Warren 
county, Mississippi, and partner of Joseph; Benjamin, a teacher and physician in 
Wilkinson and Warren counties, Mississippi; Anna, who married Luther Smith of 
East Feliciana, Louisiana; Lucinda, who married, first, Hugh Davis (no relative), 
second, William Stamps; Amanda, who married David Bradford of Louisiana; Matil- 
da, who died in childhood in Mississippi; Mary Ellen (Polly), who married Robert 


Davis, brother of Hugh Davis. The brothers all became substantial men but none 
except Joseph E. and Jefferson entered public life. 
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was through country in which there were scarcely any settle- 
ments and two months were taken to complete the long journey. 
Davis was bound for St. Mary’s parish, about 600 miles to the 
south, in southern Louisiana, where he settled on Bayou Téche 
near the present town of Franklin. Here the children suffered 
so much from malaria, and all were so harassed by mosquitoes, 
that after one year the family removed directly north about 
ninety miles to Wilkinson county, Mississippi territory, where 
Samuel Davis found a small farm that suited him, two miles 
from Woodville, the county seat. 

The place, later called ‘‘ Poplar Grove’’ from the large poplar 
trees on it, was a farm, not a plantation; it contained some 
cleared land and some fine forest. While building a house the 
Davis family, it is said, camped out. The last survivor of those 
who lived in the ‘‘Poplar Grove’’ house has described it as ‘‘a 
comfortable brown cottage with servant’s outhouses”’ and an of- 
fice in the yard, ‘‘a plain but comfortable frame dwelling, one 
and a half stories high, of six rooms, four on the ground floor 
and two on the second, large brick chimneys, glass windows, and 
verandas the full length of the house. The ground on one side 
sloped down to the purest of springs with its crystal stream 
rippling through the forest.’’ Mrs. Davis, contrary to the usual 
shiftless custom of the southwest, made the yard around the 
house into a flower garden; outside this, and divided from it by 
rose-hedges, were the vegetable garden and the orchard. The 
walks about the house were lined with sweet pinks, a favorite 
southern flower. A huge pear tree in one corner of the yard is 
said to have been the delight of young Jefferson Davis and his 
nephews and nieces. Under the fig trees were rows of ‘‘bee 
gums.’’ The old lady quoted above says: ‘‘The memory of 
the old home is to me ‘like dew on a parched and withered 
garden.’ ’’*® 

A description of the environment which to a slight extent, per- 
haps, influenced Davis’s early life may be of value. Before 1830 
the bulk of the white and black population of Mississippi was in 
the southwestern corner. The people were a heterogeneous 
mixture from all over the United States, with some foreigners. 
The dominant elements were the first settlers, the border south 


16 Manuscript reminiscences of Mrs. E. M. D. Anderson. 
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immigrants, and the immigrants from the eastern section of the 
south. The first settlers who came during the Spanish rule, be- 
fore and during the American revolution, were loyalists or neu- 
trals from Georgia, the Carolinas, New England, and a few from 
other states. Settling near the Mississippi river, they lived a 
comfortable, plain life, raising tobacco, indigo, cotton, and corn. 
Cattle were plentiful; fine orchards were common; and ‘‘no locks 
were used.’’ 

About 1790 began a second migration which lasted for many 
years. The newcomers were strenuous Americans who took ad- 
vantage of the Spanish liberality in regard to land grants, and 
who believed that by nature this territory belonged to the United 
States. Some of these came by river from Virginia, Kentucky 
and Tennessee, and others by land from the eastern south. This 
migration placed the border south immigrants next to the river 
among the first settlers, whom they in time absorbed, while just 
back of them on less fertile land came the Carolinians and 
Georgians, who usually were poorer people. As these settle- 
ments pushed back from the Mississippi to the eastward, similar 
settlements, though not so wealthy, were creeping westward 
from the Tombigbee. 

A third region of settlement, developed in the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century, was the Pearl river country. It was 
settled by poor people from Georgia and the Carolinas, who, 
running before the advance of slave labor and unable to pur- 
chase fertile lands, turned aside into the open, poor, pine lands 
which were suited to the grazing of cattle and which furnished 
hunting grounds for the unprogressive men with whom farming 
was only an incidental occupation. These poor and illiterate 
people finally filled the entire central region of the state from 
south to north, and were usually not in sympathy with the 
wealthy river countries, a fact of considerable importance in the 
later political career of Jefferson Davis, who understood both 
sections. 

Wilkinson county, in the extreme southwestern part of the 
territory, was sparsely settled when Samuel Davis went to 
Woodville. He located between the border southerners on the 
rich lands next the river and the Georgians and Carolinians on 
the pine lands further east. Wilkinson was not one of the 
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wealthy counties; it felt strongly the influences of the rich river 
settlements and yet to a certain extent its population sympa- 
thized with the Pearl river people. The political, commercial, 
and social centres in this part of the southwest were Natchez 
and Washington. Natchez was more of a center for western 
travel and river trade while Washington was the social capital. 
Natchez had a motley population of all sorts and conditions; 
Washington possessed a more refined society, good schools and 
a wealthy people; it was famous for politics, social gatherings, 
dinners, and duels. After 1802 when it became the territorial 
capital it was the haunt of politicians and lawyers who thronged 
the southwest in the ‘‘flush times.’’ The heavy immigration af- 
ter the war of 1812 broke up the simple social organization of 
the early settlers, and for a generation conditions in southwest- 
ern Mississippi were somewhat chaotic; in turmoil, whiskey- 
drinking and violence this section resembled for a time a far 
western mining district; law suits were frequent; politics and 
political methods something extraordinary.” 

The Davis family was of the sound stock that in half a century 
overran the southwest from Georgia to California. Samuel 
Davis had much of the frontiersman’s dislike for settled com- 
munities and a desire for trying new places. But after the third 
migration the needs of his large family caused him to settle per- 
manently. He was not wealthy, but land was cheap, and he had 
gradually acquired enough negroes to till his farm under his own 
oversight. Soon after settling at Woodville the older sons and 
daughters began to marry, and to each, upon leaving, was given 
a negro man or woman. So far as known this was all that any 
of the children ever received from the Woodville estate. Three 
of the older brothers of Jefferson Davis served in the war of 
1812. Two of them, who were with Jackson, at the battle of 
New Orleans, were officially commended for gallantry. When 
the British were making ready to attack New Orleans the men 
of Wilkinson county, volunteered so freely that the county court 
was forced to order a draft for the purpose of keeping enough 

17 J. F. H. Claiborne, Mississippi as a province, territory, and state (Jackson, 
1880), 331; Edward Mayes, ‘‘History of education in Mississippi,’’ in United 
States bureau of education, Circular of information (Washington, 1899), number 24, 


19-21; Joseph G. Baldwin, The flush times of Alabama and Mississippi (New York 
and London, 1853), 47-50, 56, 57. 
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men at home to guard the community. This draft of men to 
stay at home stopped the other adult brother who was preparing 
to join the army at New Orleans.** On the Davis farm cotton 
was the principal product, and Natchez was the market for it. 
Samuel Davis was his own overseer and in spite of his former 
restlessness became a good farmer. His sons assisted him on 
the farm; the housework was done by negro women and girls 
under direction of Mrs. Davis and Aunt Charity, the colored 
cook. 

When not at school young Jefferson sometimes picked cotton, 
but he was so often absent that it is probable that he did not be- 
come very familiar with the work and the labor system.*® He 
certainly enjoyed the usual boyish amusements of the time and 
place, but only a few incidents of this period of his life have 
come down to us. He was much interested in chicken fighting 
and, as he said late in life, he saw ‘‘only too much of it until 
found out and forbidden by his parents.’’*? He was fond of 
dogs, horses, and other domestic animals, and in later life was 
regarded as an authority in regard to their habits and breeds. 
Hunting and fishing were common sports. Near the Davis 
family lived a Baptist preacher named Irion, whose son, Bob, 
was one of Davis’s playmates. One day each went hunting alone 
and after a while met in the woods— Davis out of shot, Irion 
out of powder. Davis proposed an exchange, but for some rea- 
son Irion refused and tried to tease Davis, finally, in play, 
threatening to shoot him. Davis, who was never patient until 
adversity had its way with him, believed that Irion was in earn- 
est, and jerking out a small pocket knife dropped it down on the 
load of powder in his gun and made ready for the duel, saying: 
‘‘Now, sir, I am ready for you; I dare you to shoot.’’ Irion 
made explanations and exchanges of ammunition followed.” 

Though his father was not wealthy the youngest son received 
better educational advantages than the others and better than 
most boys of the southwest were given. Jefferson’s first school- 

18 Davis, Memoir, 1: 6; Jefferson Davis, Rise and fall of the confederate govern- 
ment (New York, 1881), 1: 21. 

19 Davis, Memoir, 1: 17; manuscript reminiscences of Mrs. E. M. D. Anderson. 

20 John J. Craven, Prison life of Jefferson Davis (New York, 1867), 265. 


21 This story was put on record by Irion himself. See Mississippi historical so- 
ciety, Publications (Oxford, 1898), 1: 88. 
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ing was in the old fashioned log cabin school house in the woods 
a mile from his home. He and his sister Mary, Polly he called 
her, went together and carried dinner in a bucket. He was five 
when he began and she was seven, but he considered himself her 
protector and acted as such on several occasions. Together they 
attended school at this place until Jefferson was seven years old, 
and in his ninth year he again went for a short time to the log 
cabin school. One of the log cabin schools that Davis attended 
was taught by his brother Benjamin, who later became a physi- 
cian. Nearly fifty years later one of his surviving schoolmates * 
had only the usual recollection of him as ‘‘a good little boy.’’ 
The teachers in such schools were seldom educated men. The 
three R’s made up the curriculum and few teachers had mastered 
more than these branches; some were quite weak in ‘‘rithmetie,’’ 
and all Davis’ teachers must have been, for when he went to 
West Point he knew little of that subject except such principles 
as he had learned in the study of algebra. The masters of that 
time believed firmly that a student must be beaten in order to 
make him learn. Davis saw so much of this discipline that in 
later life he always denounced such methods as barbarous. 

In these schools textbooks were few and expensive, and most 
of the instruction was by dictation or in writing. The teacher 
‘‘set copies’’ of a-b-c’s in a copy book until the child learned to 
write. After that he would write down or dictate a lesson 
which the pupil copied. When sufficiently advanced the study 
of arithmetic was begun. In this subject usually no text was 
used; the master taught orally and in writing the simplest pro- 
cesses of addition, subtraction, and sometimes multiplication and 
division. The teacher could not explain principles; he simply 
followed set rules. Only the barest elements of an education 
could be secured at the country school of that period. Though 
ealled ‘‘public’”’ schools, they were not free; the teacher was paid 
in money, produce, and sometimes given board for a week at 
each place by the patrons of the school.” 

During the summer of 1815, when young Davis was seven 
years old, his father decided to send him back to Kentucky to 


22 Mrs. Sarah Robert (Grimball) Wright. 
23 See Davis’s own account in Davis, Memoir, 1: 9-19. There is no foundation in 


fact, I think, for the tradition that Davis attended a school at Greenville conducted 
by S. S. Prentiss. 
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a better school. His mother was absent at the time and knew 
nothing of this arrangement, to which, on account of her son’s 
extreme youth, she would not have consented. The young 
school boy traveled with the party of Major Hinds, who after 
the close of the war was going to Kentucky with some relatives, 
among whom was his own son, a boy about the age of Davis. 
At that time there were no regular steamers on the Mississippi, 
and most of the travel northward was overland along the roads 
and trails broken by the streams of immigrants who were going 
into the southwest. Many people walked, a few went in wagons, 
but most of them traveled on horseback. The party of Major 
Hinds chose the last method of transportation. Pack animals 
carried baggage and supplies for camping out. The two boys 
rode ponies, and tradition relates that when either was tired he 
was rested by being taken up by Major Hinds in a basket on 
his saddle horn. The trip of several hundred miles was tedious 
and weeks were consumed on the journey. At night the party 
stayed at the rude inns, or ‘‘stands’’ in the Indian country, 
sometimes at settlers’ houses, and often camped in the woods. 
Going off to school was then a serious matter. 

The monotonous journey was broken in Tennessee by a visit 
to General Andrew Jackson at the Hermitage. Major Hinds 
had a few months before commanded the Mississippi horsemen 
in the battle of New Orleans, and his commander made him so 
welcome that a stay of some weeks was made. The young school 
boy was impressed by the general’s ‘‘gentle and considerate”’ 
manners, by his ‘‘unruffled and wellbred courtesy.’’ The lonely 
boy remembered with affection, Mrs. Jackson, the kindly hos- 
tess. Late in life Davis wrote that he never heard Jackson 
swear, that he always said grace before meals, and that ‘‘in me 
he inspired reverence and affection that has remained with me 
through my whole life.’’** 

The school to which Jefferson Davis was sent in 1815-1816 
was the college of St. Thomas Aquinas, a Roman Catholic in- 
stitution connected with the Dominican convent of St. Rose, 
near Springfield, Kentucky.”* When one remembers that Sam- 
uel Davis and his wife were Baptists and that there was then in 

24 Davis, Memoir, 1: 11-12. 


25 Just thirty miles to the west lived, at this time, Abraham Lincoln, half a year 
younger than Davis. 
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most places a prejudice against Catholics it is remarkable that 
they sent their son to a Catholic school. To explain this it is 
necessary to describe the religious conditions in Kentucky in 
the early part of the nineteenth century. In the first place the 
Protestant sects were in a state of fluidity, a chaos of small de- 
nominations fighting each other bitterly, and by their discords 
weakening their churches, injuring the reputation and influence 
of their ministers, and ruining all serious attempts to develop 
Protestant schools. The disgust of the majority of the people 
at the warfare of the sects and the peculiar revival methods re- 
sulted in much indifference in regard to church matters, as is 
shown by the fact that in 1820 there were in Kentucky only 
about 40,000 church members out of a population of 564,000. 
Such conditions caused many to look with favor on the better 
conducted, quieter, Catholic institutions. Most of the Catholics 
had come from Maryland and had settled in groups, thus mak- 
ing conditions more favorable for the support of churches and 
schools, and a growing friendship toward Catholics was dis- 
cernible. Protestants began to assist in building Catholic 
schools. When disputes over doctrine had broken up a Pro- 
testant congregation, a priest would sometimes be asked to of- 
ficiate in the deserted church. The educated priesthood was 
another influence favorable to the Catholics. 

The school at St. Rose, named in honor of Thomas Aquinas, 
was founded in 1807 by four Dominicans, all of whom later 
were Davis’s teachers: Edward Fenwick, afterwards first 
bishop of Cincinnati, Thomas Wilson, head of the school when 
Davis was there, William Raymond Tuite, and Richard Angier. 
All were Englishmen except Fenwick, who came from Maryland. 
Both Catholics and Protestants helped Father Fenwick burn 
the bricks needed to build the church, which was for a long time 
the largest Catholic church in Kentucky, and the college, which 
was the first Dominican institution in the United States. 
Father Fenwick wrote that in May, 1807, he ‘‘opened a small 
nursery’’ for the future convent with twenty-six boys in atten- 
dance — twelve Catholics studying for the priesthood, two pay 
students at $100 each, and ten poor boys of both religions. The 
tuition for pay students was $100, and for Davis the sum was 
paid by Charles B. Green of Bardstown, who was his guardian 
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during the two years. Other students frequently paid fees in 
corn, bacon and beef, and some gave the horses and saddles on 
which they had ridden to school, while others worked on the 
farms or in the mills belonging to the monastery. By Davis’ 
time the institution had accumulated a considerable property in 
lands, buildings, cattle, mills, and slaves. The theological 
students worked diligently with ax and hoe and also assisted in 
the school work. Those who taught in the college while Davis 
was there and who were ordained as priests in 1816, the year 
he left, were Richard P. Miles, who became bishop of Nashville 
in 1838,”° and who treated the little boy ‘‘with all the fondness 
of a near relative;’’ W. T. Willett, Samuel and Stephen Mont- 
gomery, and Nicholas A. Young. There was such a demand for 
the young priests as missionaries that the college was forced 
gradually to reduce the number of outside students and soon 
Davis was the only Protestant left. Latin was the principle 
subject of study and Father Fenwick reported that the boys 
made good progress. 

The priests were very kind to little Davis, especially Father 
Wilson, Father Miles, and another priest, either Father Tuite or 
Father Angier, who kept Davis in his own room because he was 
so little. When the other Protestant boys had left, Davis de- 
cided that he ought to become a Catholic. He went to Father 
Wilson and informed him of his wish. ‘‘He received me kindly, 
handed me a biscuit and a bit of cheese and told me that for the 
present I had better take some Catholic food,’’ and that was the 
end of it. Fifty years later a Virginia priest wrote, after a 
visit to Mr. Davis in prison, that he was very fond of individual 
Catholics, but was quite ignorant of the truths of ‘‘our Holy 
Church.’’ 

An outbreak which occurred in the college in 1816 furnished 
young Davis an opportunity to exhibit some characteristic 
qualities. The old priest who looked after him so carefully was 
not popular with the other boys and one night they persuaded 
Davis to blow out the light which always burned in the room 
after dark. Then they threw potatoes and cabbages into the 
room at the priest. Davis was suspected of complicity but re- 


26 By a fault of memory, Mr. Davis, in 1889, called Miles ‘‘ Father Wallace.’’ 
See Davis, Memoir, 1: 13. 
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fused to give information and was sentenced to be whipped. 
The old priest, who had been mobbed by the boys, strapped him 
to a cot but hesitated to begin whipping. Finally he sajd, ‘‘ If you 
will tell me what you know, no matter how little, I will let you 
off.’’ ‘*Well,’’ said the boy, ‘‘I know one thing. I know who 
blew out the light.’’ The priest, eager to remit the punishment, 
promised to let him off for that piece of information. A serious 
talk, Davis says, took the glory out of the proceedings and he 
afterwards behaved himself. 

After her son had been two years at St. Thomas college, Mrs. 
Davis insisted that he return home to Mississippi. The school 
was now discontinuing the tuition department, and so with his 
guardian, Charles B. Green, he started from Bardstown on his 
way home. He was now nine years of age. Since he had come 
to Kentucky steamboats had begun to run regularly on the 
Mississippi river and the two took passage on the ‘‘ Aetna,’’ 
commanded by Captain Robinson DeHart. The young school 
boy never forgot the impression made by the new method of 
transportation. He was struck, he says, by the fact that many 
people would board the vessel, ride a few miles to see how it 
went, and then land and walk or drive back. 

The Davises were an undemonstrative people, but the home- 
coming of the youngest son was out of the ordinary, and it is 
interesting to read the account written in the last year of his 
life by the aged statesman: 

I had been absent two years and my brother Isaac accompanied me 
home, stopped at the village near my father’s house, and told me to go 
on and conceal my identity to see if they would know me. I found my 
dear old mother sitting near the door, and, walking up with an assumed 
air to hide a throbbing heart, I asked her if there had been any stray 
horses round there. She said she she had seen a stray boy, and clasped 
me in her arms. . . I inquired for my father and was told he was 
out in the field. I, impatient of the delay, went there to meet him. He 
was a man of deep feeling, though he sought to repress the expression 
of it whenever practicable; but I came to him unexepectedly. Greatly 
moved he took me in his arms and with more emotion than I had ever 


seen him exhibit and kissed me repeatedly. I remember wondering why 
my father should have kissed so big a boy.?* 


27 For accounts of the college of St. Thomas and of Davis’s stay there, see Lewis 
Collins, History of Kentucky . . . revised, enlarged . . . and brought down 
to . . . 1874, by Richard H. Collins (Covington, 1878), 1: 488; Spalding, Sketch- 
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The education of Jefferson Davis must have caused his 
parents much planning and trouble. To avoid the log cabin 
schools he was sent to St. Thomas college, but that was too far 
distant for such a small boy and he was brought home. Unwil- 
ling to send him back to the poor schools of the community Sam- 
uel Davis found the problem a difficult one. The southwest was 
then a land of few schools and most of those were poor. The 
conditions for study were not good, the life was too full of 
adventure and excitement. It was difficult to get teachers of 
any kind. It was a poor sort of person who could not do better 
at law or planting than at teaching. People built schoolhouses 
and offered fair pay, but this attracted men only for a short 
time. Frequently young men from the north taught while sav- 
ing money to go into law, politics or planting, but quit the pro- 
fession as soon as possible. Some of the teachers were vicious 
and immoral. So parents either neglected the education of their 
sons or sent them to the east or north as Jefferson Davis was 
sent in 1815 and again in 1821. 

It was finally decided to send him to Jefferson college at 
Washington in Adams county, Mississippi. This school, which 
still exists, enjoyed the distinction of having been the first insti- 
tution of learning chartered by the territorial legislature. The 
charter issued in 1802 was the first charter of any kind granted 
in Mississippi. The school was supported by legislative grants 
of money and land. It was named for Thomas Jefferson and 
has never granted a degree, two facts in which the friends of the 
school take pride. The surroundings were fairly good, for 
Washington was the old territorial capital and here dwelt many 
cultured people. The school, which opened in 1811, gradually 
developed into a respectable institution and by 1818, under the 
presidency of James McAllister, was considered the best insti- 
tution in Mississippi. Davis, who was here in 1818, liked Me- 
Allister, who was a good teacher and was well educated, but 
disliked the assistant who held to the old flogging methods. 
es of early Catholic missions of Kentucky, from 1787 to . . . 1826-7 (Louisville, 
[1844]), 160. The Louisville Record, May 15, 22, 29, 1902, contains articles on St. 
Rose by Reverend J. R. Volz; see also Baldwin, ‘‘Origin and progress of the mis- 
sions of Kentucky,’’ translated by Reverend W. J. Howlett in the Louisville Record, 


July 11, 1907; Deppen, Louisville Catholic family guide, 1887, 15, 16; Davis, Memoir, 
is 36.37: 
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Latin was the principal study, with some mathematics, writing 
and spelling. 

At the end of the year Davis was taken home again and en- 
tered in the Wilkinson county academy, which had just been or- 
ganized with John A. Shaw of Boston as principal. Shaw, who 
later organized the public school system in New Orleans, was 
‘‘the first of a new class of teachers in our neighborhood’’ who 
succeeded the ‘‘log ecabin,’’ thrashing teachers. Davis consid- 
ered Shaw the best teacher he ever had, and late in life he was 
gratified, he says, ‘‘to learn that he remembered me favorably 
and mentioned it to one of his pupils who had been named for 
me.’’ At the county academy Davis remained until prepared to 
enter college. In an autobiographical sketch Davis relates an 
incident to illustrate his father’s method of dealing with a re- 
fractory schoolboy: 

A task had been assigned me in excess of my power to memorize. I 
stated the case to the teacher, but he persisted in imposing the lesson. 
The next day it had not been mastered and when punishment was 
threatened I took my books and went to my father. He said, ‘Of course, 
it is for you to elect whether you will work with head or hands; my son 
could not be an idler. I want more cotton pickers and will give you 
work.’ The next day, furnished with a bag, I went into the fields and 
worked all day and the day after. The heat of the sun and the physical 
labor, in conjunction with the implied equality with the other cotton- 
pickers, convinced me that school was the lesser evil. This change of 
opinion I stated to my father when coming from the field after my day’s 
cotton had been weighed. He received the confidence with perfect 
seriousness . . . and advised me, if I was of the same opinion the 
next day to return to school; which I did and quietly took my accustomed 
place.?® 

In September 1821, Jefferson Davis, then in his fourteenth 
year, was sent again to Kentucky to complete his education in 
Transylvania university at Lexington. On October 1 he was 
enrolled as a member of the freshman class, conditioned in 
mathematics. Transylvania university, then at the height of its 
fame and influence, was a state institution, supported by ap- 
propriations from the legislature and from the sale of lands 
granted to Kentucky by the mother state, Virginia. It was 


28 Mayes, ‘‘ History of education in Mississippi,’’ in United States bureau of edu- 
eation, Circular of information, no. 24; 23-27; Davis, Memoir, 1: 17-18. 
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named after the colony of Transylvania which the western set- 
tlers tried to organize in 1775. The university developed out 
of Transylvania academy, organized in 1785, when Indian war- 
whoops could still be heard in the region, as a public school un- 
der the control of the Presbyterians who were supporters of 
education and who had an influence in public affairs out of pro- 
portion to the smallness of their numbers. This denomina- 
tional control was distasteful to most of the people of Kentucky 
who were connected with no church, and especially to those who, 
in orthodox phrase, were ‘‘infected with the French deistical 
philosophy.’’ About 1794 this element secured control of the 
academy and put it in charge of Reverend Harry Toulmin, a Bap- 
tist minister who was a friend of Thomas Jefferson and therefore 
‘*suspected of Unitarian sentiments’’ and of being ‘‘tinctured 
with French philosophy or infidelity.’’ The Presbyterians for a 
while tried to break up the school by establishing rival academ- 
ies, but failed. In 1799 they regained control of the state insti- 
tution, now called Transylvania university, and again ‘‘sound 
theology, under the lead of the Presbyterians’’ was victorious. 
For eighteen years the university slowly developed, but the 
democratic-republican party constantly charged that it was too 
much under sectarian control and that it was also a stronghold 
of federalism. 

This feeling resulted finally in legislative reorganization. 
The self-perpetuating Presbyterian board of control was re- 
moved by law in 1816-1817, and a new board was appointed, 
consisting of well known public men most of whom were not 
church members. Henry Clay was one member, and Horace 
Holley, a Unitarian minister, a native of Connecticut and a 
graduate of Yale, was made president. With this reorganiza- 
tion began the ‘‘Unitarian or Holley era’’ which embraced the 
years from 1818 to 1827, the most prosperous period in the his- 
tory of the institution. 

When Jefferson Davis entered as a freshman Transylvania 
university was perhaps the most popular college in America. 
From seventy-seven students in 1817 the attendance in the 
academic department increased to 383 in 1821, an enrollment ap- 
proached only by Yale with 319 and Harvard with 286. The 
quality of students was as good as in the eastern institutions; 
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the courses of study were as advanced and the instructors as 
capable. The law school, under Jesse Bledsoe and William T. 
Barry, later postmaster-general during Jackson’s administra- 
tion, sent out famous lawyers; the medical school under Dr. B. 
W. Dudley, a well known surgeon, was for a short time second 
to none and its library, purchased in Europe, was said to be the 
best in the United States. On the general library $17,000 had 
just been spent. As Davis afterwards said, the graduates of the 
school ‘‘were favorites in public life. . . When | was serving 
my first term as United States Senator, I was one of six grad- 
uates of Transylvania who held seats in that chamber.’’*’ Dur- 
ing the period in which Davis was in congress eighteen of the 
graduates of Transylvania university, representing nine states, 
served terms in the house and senate, most of them for long 
terms. From 1815 to 1861 its graduates exerted great influence 
on public life, especially in the southwest. 

The faculty under whom Davis studied was, for the time, a 
strong one. The president, ‘‘the very brilliant Horace Holley,’’ 
as Davis called him, taught mental philosophy and belles lettres ; 
Robert H. Bishop, philosophy and history; J. F. Jenkins, mathe- 
maties; John Roche, ancient languages; Constantine S. Rafin- 
esque, botany, natural history and French; and James Blythe, 
chemistry. The professors were paid $2,000 each, a good salary 
at the time. 

Roche, who taught ancient languages, was a graduate of 
Trinity college, Dublin, and from him Davis learned the ‘‘pro- 
nunciation of Latin and Greek taught in that college, which I 
then believed and now believe [1889] to be the purest and best.’’ 
Reverend Robert H. Bishop, Davis’s favorite of the professors 
was a ‘‘tall, gaunt and good old Seotchman,’’ a strict Presby- 
terian who with Blythe represented the old rigid orthodoxy, 
strongly opposed to the ‘‘new lights.’’ His orthodoxy led him 
to disapprove of Holley, the Unitarian, and ultimately caused 
him to resign, in 1824, and become president of Miami univer- 
sity. ‘‘His faith was that of a child,’’ wrote Davis, to whom he 
taught Bible history, ‘‘not doubting nor questioning, and be- 

29 The six were Jefferson Davis, D. R. Atchison (Missouri), G. W. Jones (Iowa), 


E. A. Hanneagan (Indiana), J. R. Underwood (Kentucky), and 8. W. Downs (Louis- 
iana). 
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lieving literally as it was written.’’ It was Bishop’s opinion 
that religion in Lexington and in the university was in a low 
state, especially after Holley came. In a memoir, written in 
his old age, Bishop says: ‘‘The majority of the students were 
at all times from families which made no religious profession 
and sometimes the influence both within and without the College 
were very unfavorable to religion and morals,’’ but Bishop’s in- 
fluence was felt and twenty or more of his students became 
ministers. Davis was evidently less orthodox in his views than 
Bishop for he saw absurdities in some of the professor’s posi- 
tions. But he was attracted by the wide learning of the man 
and was much impressed by his lectures on history. Bishop 
had a high temper and sometimes let it slip. Once in broad and 
angry Scotch he said to Davis’s class, ‘‘Ye’re like jacks and if 
you can’t learn through the ears ye shall through the back.”’ 
That he sometimes did bring the rough western boys under good 
Seotch discipline is shown by an incident which Davis relates 
as having happened during his last year at Transylvania: 

A vulger boy in the Junior Class committed some outrage which Dr. 
Bishop chose to punish as became the character of the offender. 
Calling the boy to him he laid him across his knee and commenced pad- 
dling him with the big ruler. The culprit mumbled that it was against 
the law to whip a collegiate. ‘Yes,’ said the old gentleman, momentarily 
stopping his exercise, ‘but every rule had its exceptions, Toney.’ Then 
he whacked him again. 

But in spite of Bishop’s hot temper and his old school ideas of 
discipline the students liked him. ‘‘We may respect Dr. Hol- 
ley,’’ said one turbulent student, ‘‘but we love Mr. Bishop.’’ 

One of Davis’s instructors, whom he does not mention but who 
should be remembered, was Constantine S. Rafinesque, ‘‘the ec- 
centric naturalist,’’ Audubon called him. Under his instruction 
Davis studied natural history and French. Rafinesque was an 
enthusiastic scientist but a poor teacher and was rudely treated 
by the students who threw paper balls at him and sometimes 
openly insulted him. 

The condition in mathematics imposed at entrance was worked 
off by Davis under the instruction of Mr. Jenkins, the professor 
of mathematics. He was anxious to enter the sophomore class, 
for, as he said, ‘‘having usually been classed with boys beyond 
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my age, I was quite disappointed to find the freshmen of the 
College . . . younger than myself and I felt my pride of- 
fended by being put with smaller boys.’’ Accordingly, he took 
private lessons during his freshman year and through the vaca- 
tion in order to make up the deficient subject. 

Horace Holley, the president, was at the time the strongest 
educational force in the Mississippi valley. He was sanguine, 
enthusiastic, tolerant of everything except bigotry, which he in- 
discreetly ridiculed or criticised. In person and mind he was 
attractive. He was enthusiastic about Transylvania university 
and from letters written to his wife in New England we can get 
a glimpse of his broad plans: 

I may become a martyr, but it is not my intention to be one. I 
shall make sacrifices in many things but I shall do my duty and if I 
meet with success it will be glorious. The whole western country is to 
feed my seminary which will make the nation feel them. . . I shall 
act on more minds than any man on this side of the mountains. The 
materials here are in a very plastic state and can be moulded into the 
most beautiful forms. 

For a time it seemed that Holley’s highest ambitions would 
be realized. But soon trouble began and all during Davis’s 
stay at Transylvania the battle raged between orthodoxy and 
liberalism. Holley had hoped to unite the warring sects in sup- 
port of the university, but the truce was short. The church 
papers insisted that the trustees ‘‘had declared against the 
Lord’s anointed’’ and that there was now ‘‘no savior in Transy]l- 
vania’’ for Holley was ‘‘a Socinian.’’ Another journal main- 
tained that Christ was of more importance to Transylvania uni- 
versity than Holley and ‘‘the gospel of more value to the west- 
ern country than all the science upon the earth.’’ It was 
charged that Holley taught ‘‘morality and the beauty of nature 
and not Christ erucified,’’ thus proving himself to be ‘‘an infidel 
and a perverter of the morals of youth.’’ Fears were expressed 
that he ‘‘would expel Christianity’’ from the university. He 
was accused of want of faith in a personal devil, of ‘‘exalting 
morality and Christian charity above dogmas and creeds.’’ As 
obnoxious to some as his heterodoxy were the gay social meet- 
ings and the dances at his house, his practice of attending the 
theatre, and his objects of Greek art, the latter being especially 
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offensive to a prudish age when ‘‘pantalettes were put upon 
piano legs.’’ ‘The sectarian attacks finally resulted in the ruin 
of the university. While Davis was there the fight was hot and 
heavy, but the students, with most of the faculty and the board 
of trustees, supported Holley and the school thrived. That the 
circumstances were not conducive to orthodoxy is certain. 

The course of study pursued by Davis was as follows: 

Freshman class: Horace, Latin composition, Greek, algebra (La- 
croix), and geometry (Legendre), ancient and modern geography, his- 
tory, declamation. 

Sophomore class: the subjects named above continued, and trigo- 
nometry, ‘‘conicks,’’ theme writing, and Roman antiquities. 

Junior class: Juvenal, Livy, Latin verse writing, Greek composition, 
projections, dialing, heights and distances, navigation, nautical astron- 
omy, levelling, fluxions, chronology, surveying, history and declamation. 

Davis left at the close of the junior class to enter West Point. 
Of his work he wrote in 1889: ‘‘I completed my studies in 
Greek and Latin, and learned a little of Algebra, geometry, trig- 
onometry, surveying, profane and sacred history, and natural 
philosophy.’’ 

Among Davis’s college mates was D. R. Atchison, later sena- 
tor from Missouri, whom Davis described as ‘‘a tall country 
boy, true-hearted and honest, with many virtues but without 
grace or tact. . . I loved him when we were boys, and he 
grew with growing years in all the graces of manhood 
a man of unswerving courage and stainless honor.’’ Another 
classmate was ‘‘my dear and true friend George W. Jones,’’ 
later senator from Iowa. Albert Sidney Johnston, later a 
warm friend of Davis, was then merely an acquaintance in the 
senior class. Another college friend was Theodore Lewis, who 
served with Davis in the Mexican war.*® Judge Peters, the his- 
torian of Transylvania university, was another classmate. 

Davis was a good student, and was popular with his class- 
mates. At Transylvania he acquired and cultivated a taste for 
general reading that in time made him one of the best informed 
men of his day. His fellow students declared that his lessons 
were always good and that he was never guilty of misconduct. 
Their recollections were, of course, rose colored, but we have no 


80 As captain of DeRussy’s Louisiana regiment of infantry. 
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contradictory statements to set off against them. Many of the 
badly trained westerners drank and gambled and were addicted 
to other vices, but from such faults the home and convent train- 
ing of Davis saved him. His manners were refined and polished 
and his friendly disposition won friends among faculty and 
students. Quiet but cheerful in spirits, he preferred reading 
to football and such sports, and, it is said, seldom took part in 
the latter. He was fond of fun and once played a practical joke 
on a conceited acquaintance by concocting and publishing in a 
Lexington paper an endorsement of this person for office, thus 
leading him on to fatal ridicule. In the early period of his life 
there is no hint of any unpleasant traits in Davis’s character or 
manner. He was well-mannered, quiet, popular, and could make 
a joke and take one.” 

He boarded for the three years with the Lexington postmas- 
ter, Joseph Ficklin, a friend of the family. Ficklin and his wife 
made life pleasant for the young student, and having no children 
they came to regard Davis almost as their own son. Davis 
never forgot their kindness. The great statesman, Henry Clay, 
and his son, who was afterward at West Point with Davis, were 
among his Lexington friends.* 

At the end of his junior year he passed the final examinations 
of the junior class and won honors. At the junior exhibition on 
June 18, 1824, about a month before commencement, he was 
given a speaker’s place and delivered in the university chapel an 
‘« Address on friendship.’’? Soon after commencement he learned 
that his father died. Samuel Davis had just returned from a 
visit to Philadelphia, whither he had gone to see about property 
left by some of his relatives. His mission failed of results and 
the old man returned discouraged. He went to visit his son 
Joseph E. Davis of Warren county, Mississippi, and died there 
after a short illness on July 4, 1824, aged sixty-eight vears. His 
death was a severe shock to Jefferson, the youngest child and the 

31 That young Davis had attracted the attention of his elders may be inferred 
from the fact that at the Washington birthday celebration in Lexington in 1825, the 
following toast was offered by W. B. Redd: ‘‘To the health and prosperity of Jef- 
ferson Davis, late a student of Transylvania, — now a cadet at West Point. May he 
become the pride of our country and the idol of our army.’’ Kentucky state his- 
torical society, Register, 8: 40; quoted in Whitsitt, Genealogy of Jefferson Davis and 


of Samuel Davis, 62. 
32 Davis, Rise and fall of the confederate government, 1: 17, 447. 
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best loved. His father had made considerable sacrifices in or- 
der to give him a better education than his brothers and sisters, 
and a few months before his death he had secured for him an ap- 
pointment to West Point. Mrs. Davis wrote, ‘‘No son could 
have loved a father more tenderly. When Mr. Davis was 
thirty-nine he came accidentally upon a letter of his father’s 
which he tried to read aloud but handed it over unread and left 
the room, unable to speak.’’ The following letter written to his 
brother Isaac’s wife who had informed him of his father’s death 
is the earliest letter of Jefferson Davis known to exist: 
LEXINGTON, August 2, 1824. 

Dear Sister: It is gratifying to hear from a friend, especially one 
from whom I had not heard from so long as yourself, but the intelligence 
contained in yours was more than sufficient to mar the satisfaction of 
hearing from anyone. You must imagine, I cannot describe, the shock 
my feelings sustained at the sad intelligence. In my father I lost a 
parent ever dear to me, but rendered more so (if possible) by the dis- 
asters that attended his declining years. 

When I saw him last he told me we would probably never see each 
other again. Yet I still hoped to meet him once more, but Heaven re- 
fused my wish. This is the second time I have been doomed to receive 
the heart-rending intelligence of the Death of a Friend. God knows 
whether or not it will be the last. If all the dear friends of my child- 
hood are to be torn from me, I care not how soon I may follow. 

I leave in a short time for West Point, State of New York, where it 
will always give me pleasure to hear from you. Kiss the children for 
Uncle Jeff. Present me affectionately to Brother Isaac; tell him I would 
be happy to hear from him; and to yourself the sincere regard of 


Your Brother, JEFFERSON 


Mrs. SUSANNAH Davis, 
Warrenton, Warren County, Miss.** 


33 In regard to Transylvania university and Davis’s stay there see Robert Peter, 
Transylvania university; its origin, rise, decline, and fall (Louisville, 1896), 83, 
113; Alvin F. Lewis, ‘‘ History of higher education in Kentucky’’ in United States 
bureau of education, Circular of information, no. 25 (Washington, 1899), 35; Mills, 
Life and services of Rev. R. R. Bishop; Davis, Memoir, 1: ch. 3 (Davis’ autobiogra- 
phieal sketch); The Transylvanian, June, 1907; William P. Johnston, Life and ser- 
vices of Albert Sidney Johnston (New Yoik, 1879), 8, 14; Jones, Memorial volume, 
46, 54; Florian Cajori, Teaching and history of mathematics in the United States 
(Washington, 1890), 84; Kentucky Reporter, June 14, July 19, 1824. For much 
detail in regard to Davis and his classmates I am indebted to Mr. John Wilson 
Townsend, who searched the Transylvania records and the Lexington and Louisville 
papers. 
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At this point some comments may be made upon the life and 
training of Jefferson Davis up to 1824. He was seventeen when 
he left Transylvania university. Six years of this time he had 
spent at boarding schools, not going home for vacations. His 
teachers, after childhood, were not southern men; at St. Thomas 
they were Englishmen, at Jefferson college, Scotchmen, at the 
county academy, a Bostonian, at Transylvania university, 
Scotchmen, New Englanders, French and Irish. Little of his 
life had been spent under what are known as the peculiar south- 
ern influences, that is, plantation environment. He had lived 
much of the time in rather an academic atmosphere. He had 
good training in fair schools. His religious environment, un- 
usual for a southern youth — Baptist at home, Catholic, Presby- 
terian, Unitarian, deist and Socinian abroad — probably resulted 
in a certain liberal but slightly indifferent attitude toward 
theological doctrines. Up to this time Jefferson Davis had 
about as little southern experience and training as it was pos- 
sible for a southern boy to have. And now was to follow a four- 
year period of training at West Point, still further removed 
from southern influences. 
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THE VETO POWER IN OHIO 


In 1903 the people of Ohio by a constitutional amendment 
granted their chief executive the veto. For over a hundred 
years the governor had been deprived of this most essential 
power, thereby making his position unique among state admin- 
istrators.’ True, the early state constitutions show more confi- 
dence in the legislative than in the executive department, but 
while other states gradually fell in line with the new idea of 
strengthening the latter arm of the state government, Ohio re- 
mained steadfast to her earlier principles. Yet when she did 
finally acquiesce, she gave him an absolute veto comparable to 
that of the king of England before the revolution of 1688. From 
1903 to 1912 the governor of Ohio exercised more power than 
any other state executive, and his office became as singular on 
account of its scope as formerly it had been for its lack of au- 
thority, Thus the history of the chief official of Ohio illustrates 
the various steps by which the citizens of the states have 
changed in their attitude toward their most important officer; 
and it will be the purpose of this paper to recount the develop- 
ment of the executive office in this state with a view toward 
showing the different forces at work which brought about this 
added respect. 

The first territorial governor of the northwest under the or- 
dinance of 1787 was Arthur St. Clair. He was a gentleman of 
the old school, a federalist, and one who had little faith in the 
common people. The government he set up was essentially 

1 The governor of North Carolina still lacks the veto. 

2 Robert E. Chaddock, ‘‘Ohio before 1850,’’ in Columbia university, Studies in 
history, economics and public law (New York, 1908), 31:51. See also the significant 
letter of St. Clair to James Ross, December, 1799, in W. H. Smith, The life and pub- 
lic services of Arthur St. Clair, with his correspondence and other papers (Cincin- 
nati, 1882), 2: 482. In this letter St. Clair made the following statement: ‘‘A 
multitude of indigent and ignorant people are but ill-qualified to form a constitution 
and government for themselves; but that is not the greatest evil to be feared from. 
They are too far removed from the seat of government to be much impressed with 
the power of the United States. Their connection with any of them is very slender — 


many of them having left nothing but creditors behind them, whom they would very 
willingly forget entirely.’’ 
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aristocratic and the manner in which he used his authority soon 
became most obnoxious to the growing republican faith of the 
northwest. By 1799 the people were permitted to organize a 
territorial legislature, but regulations covering the franchise 
and the increased importance given to the governor made the 
situation still more distasteful to the opponents of an aristo- 
cratic régime. St. Clair’s position was now strengthened, for 
he was given an absolute veto over the acts of the legislature 
and became in fact, a ‘‘branch of the legislature,’’ as he himself 
expressed it. He also held the appointing power even of local 
justices and he claimed the right to erect counties.* The demo- 
cratic faction in the territory remonstrated with congress about 
the unqualified veto and the governor’s ability to divide and 
subdivide counties ‘‘after they had been created and organized 
by himself, without their consent.’’* During the first session of 
the legislature, of thirty bills passed by the two houses, St. 
Clair refused his assent to eleven, some of which were impor- 
tant measures;* and on November 26, 1801, he informed the 
general assembly that the governor was a branch of the legisla- 
ture and should be given sufficient time to consider the laws to 
which his assent was essential.® 

But by this time the population had grown sufficiently large 
for the people to petition for a state government and now the 
governor’s opponents were aided by the general political situa- 
tion throughout the nation. The presidential election of 1800 
had been so desperately close that the followers of the repub- 
lican party deemed it necessary to gain more electoral votes by 
the admission of new states before the next election if they 
wished to maintain their hold in the government; and this added 
strength could only come from the northwest.’ Thus it was an 
easy matter for Thomas Worthington, a brother-in-law of Ed- 
ward Tiffin, the president of the constitutional convention and 
later to be the first governor of the new state, to secure, in the 
act calling for a state convention, a provision for manhood suff- 


8 Chaddock, Ohio before 1850, 55. 


4 Jacob Burnet, Notes on the early settlement of the northwest territory (Cincin- 
nati, 1847), 306. 
5 Ibid., 376. 


6 Smith, St. Clair papers, 2: 537. 
7 Ibid., 1: 229. 
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rage in the election of delegates ‘‘thereby sweeping away the 
old property qualifications and recognizing the demands of the 
reople.’’* The result was that the new convention and the in- 
strument of government which they drafted embodied the demo- 
eratic ideals of the new state. The constitution clearly showed 
the effect of the bitter struggle against St. Clair and his auto- 
cratic rule. The power of the governor was limited to such 
items as those calling on him to give information and recom- 
mend measures to the assembly; to grant pardons; to require 
information from his executive departments; to fill vacancies ; 
to act as commander-in-chief of the state forces; and to adjourn 
the assembly.° The hated veto was carefully omitted and with 
these meagre privileges the people of the state began their 
eareer of legislative control. 

For the next half century Ohio was governed under the con- 
stitution framed in 1802; but during those years many changes 
were wrought within the state. In company with her sister 
states, Ohio experienced an industrial transformation. Over- 
whelmed by the speculative craze which swept the nation in the 
thirties, she embarked on many doubtful enterprises. The next 
few years found the citizens in the throes of the panic of 1837 
and for sometime the state had to labor under the heavy burdens 

8 Chaddock, Ohio before 1850, 59. 

9 Isaac F. Patterson, The constitutions of Ohio, amendments and proposed amenda- 
ments (Cleveland, 1912), 79-81. The following statement made in the convention of 
1873 is very significant: ‘‘It is a well authenticated historical fact, connected with 
the foundation of the first Constitution of Ohio that came to my knowledge nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, that the Convention engaged in its formation, took this 
constitution of Tennessee as a model, and I have compared, in my place here, 47 
sections of the Ohio Constitution of 1802 with the Constitution of Tennessee of 1796- 
both now before me — and find them with slight verbal attentions, word for word, and 
letter for letter, identical; the one a transcript from the other. I (Coats of Union 
county) find more than 60 sections of the Ohio Constitution of 1802 were copied from 
that of the State Constitution of Tennessee which had then been some eight years in 
operation and found to work well.’’ Official report of the proceedings and debates of 
the third constitutional convention of Ohio . . . 1878 (Cleveland, 1873-74), pt. 
2, 2: 1125. 

In the same convention another member called attention to the omission of the 
veto in the early constitution of Michigan, attributing it to Governor St. Clair’s ac- 
tions in Ohio and the general mistrust throughout the northwest owing to these ex- 
periences. Ibid., 2: 1085. See also a pamphlet by David J. Ryan, The first conven- 
tion and its effect on the history of Ohio (Columbus, 1902), for various proposals to 
change the constitution between 1802 and 1850. 
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she had laid upon herself. Out of this economic distress grew 
the conviction that the legislature was not safeguarding the in- 
terests of the state; and a reversal of public opinion developed 
favoring an increase in the executive control. Atwater, writ- 
ing in 1838, pointed to the fact that the legislature possessed too 
much power and that the veto was greatly needed.”° In 1844 
Governor Bartley called attention to the excessive amount of 
special and local legislation which was indulged in by the gen- 
eral assembly. Within the preceding six years, declared the 
governor, 2059 acts had been passed, of which 1746 were special 
statutes and 313 fell under the denomination of general laws; 
and of these 1746 special acts, 1127 related to corporations. 
There was danger of the legislature legislating too excessively 
and of the maxim that ‘‘the world is governed too much’’ becom- 
ing true, said the chief executive." But the people were not 
quite willing to change the fundamental law of their govern- 
ment. The nation was still divided over the question of execu- 
tive power and the whigs and democrats were influenced by the 
same motives in state polities.’* The feeling that the governor 
did not have sufficient authority, however, continued to gain 
ground. The statement of Governor Corwin that the sole powers 
of the prerogative were the reprieving of criminals and the ap- 
pointing of notaries seemed to contain the essence of truth." 
Accordingly when the constitutional convention met in May of 
1850 the question of enlarging the sphere of action of the chief 
official was one of the points which received some consideration 
by the delegates." 

The convention of 1850 is interesting for several reasons. In 

10 Caleb Atwater, A history of the state of Ohio (Cincinnati, 1838), 172, 173. 

11 Ohio legislative documents, 1845 (Columbus, 1846), the message of the gov- 
ernor, December 3, 1844. 

12 Cincinnati Daily Gazette, April 9, 19, 1850; Official report of the proceedings 
and debates of the second constitutional convention of Ohio . . . 1850 (Colum- 
bus, 1850), 1: part 3. The whigs declared they had always favored the veto with a 
‘“nositive and well-defined limit.’’ 

13 Quoted in Chaddock, Ohio before 1850, 64, 65. 

14 The chief objections to the constitution of 1802 as set forth by the reformers 
were: (1) that the first constitution had been hastily and loosely drawn up, never 
submitted to the people, and the state had outgrown its usefulness and limitations; 
(2) that the judiciary should be reformed; (3) that there should be biennial legis- 
lative sessions; (4) that state officers, including judges, should be elected by the 


people. See Charles B. Galbreath, Constitution of the United States, and constitu- 
tions of Ohio (Columbus, 1912), 51. The election on ealling a convention, held in 
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the first place, it reflected the desire on the part of the people 
of the state to bring Ohio in line with the general reform move- 
ment which was sweeping the country. For, as Mr. Medary 
proclaimed in his paper, ‘‘there is a progressing, reforming, 
radical spirit spreading over the civilized world and let Ohio 
not be the dast to partake of the regenerating spirit.’’** Then 
again the convention and the newspapers often referred to the 
action of the state constitutional convention showing the effect 
of outside influences upon their work.’® And lastly, the dele- 
gates showed the reaction in favor of the strong executive. 

The arguments that were advanced in behalf of the veto were 
along two lines: 1, that it would stop hasty legislation; and 2, 
that it would increase the power and dignity of the governor.” 
The idea that the governor represented the whole state whereas 
the representatives only their locality strengthened the appeal 
that the former would check local legislation. ‘‘Had the con- 
stitution conferred upon Governor Vance the veto power does 
anyone suppose that he would have approved the bills appro- 
priating many millions of dollars for works of internal im- 
provement enacted into laws during his term, and which have 
since failed not only to pay interest but have failed to yield 
sufficient revenue to keep up repairs?’’ Would not the veto 
save the people from being crushed ‘‘by an oligarchy or banded 
erew of log-rolling legislators, who buy and sell us at pleasure 
like cattle in the market?’’ No government, declared the advo- 
cates of this measure, can be truly representative ‘‘unless the 
veto exist in some shape so that bad men may not engraft tyran- 
nical laws on the statute books, nor ignorant dupes enact partial, 
hasty or corrupt ones.’’ Hence the veto was looked upon by 
its friends as a ‘‘social, moral and political good’’ and its adop- 
tion was strongly urged upon the convention.’** What strides 
October, 1849, resulted in 145,698 ayes and 51,171 nays. The vote on the completed 
constitution was 125,564 for and 109,276 against it. The political complexion of the 
constitutional convention was 7 free soilers, 43 whigs, and 58 democrats. Some of 
the papers warned the people against granting the veto to the governor. Cincinnati 
Daily Gazette, October 11, 23, 1849; Cincinnati Daily Chronicle, April 11, 1850. 

15 Samuel Medary, The new constitution (Columbus, 1849), 2. 

16 Ibid. 

17 Ibid., 223, 253; Convention proceedings and debates, 1850, 1: 112, 113; Cin- 
cinnati Daily Gazette, August 6, 1849. 

18 Medary, The new constitution, 223, 253; Cincinnati Daily Gazette, August 6, 
1849, 
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the people of Ohio had made within the last fifty years! The 
power of the veto was not to be regarded as an arbitrary power, 
it was simply an intimation of dissent on the part of the execu- 
tive to what he considered unwise, and it amounted in the end to 
a solemn appeal to the people.’® Louisiana, Texas, Iowa, Wis- 
eonsin, and California had all incorporated it in their new con- 
stitutions, and should Ohio remain stationary in the old path? * 
Such were some of the arguments presented by the friends of 
the new measure. 

But their efforts were of no avail. The standing committee 
on the executive reported in favor of the veto which could be 
overruled by a majority vote in both houses.** This resolution 
was immediately amended in favor of a two-thirds vote ‘‘of all 
members present;’’** and in the general debate which followed 
over these two motions the whole issue was lost. The most ef- 
fective speech against the provision was made by Peck of Knox 
eounty who declared that the governor was elected not by the 
entire community but by a party, and that if this veto power was 
conferred on the office, he would employ it to subserve party 
uses.** On the final count the veto section was stricken out by ¢ 
vote of forty-six to thirty-four.** The defeat, declared the news- 
papers, was the result of the combination of two parties voting 
against the measure, one party opposing all vetoes and another 
class voting thus for the purpose of inserting the two-thirds 
provision.” So the new magna charta retained its old prin- 
ciples regarding the governor’s power®* and his position was 
left unchanged so far as checking the legislature was concerned. 

In 1873 the friends of the veto power were given another op- 
portunity to advance their project; and although they won their 
point they were doomed to disappointment in the final outcome. 
One of the reforms which the constitutional convention was 

19 Convention proceedings and debates, 1850, 1: 74. 

20 Ibid., 1: 308. 

21 Jbid., 1: 299, 300. 

22 Tbid., 1: 308. 

23 Ibid., 1: 121; Cincinnati Daily Gazette, June 10, 1850. 


24 Convention proceedings and debates, 1850, 1: 313. 


25 Cincinnati Daily Chronicle, June 10, 1850; Cincinnati Daily Gazette, June 10, 
1850. 
26 Patterson, Constitutions of Ohio, 128, 129. 
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called to secure was the conferring upon the governor of the veto 
power and the prospects for the successful termination of the 
long struggle seemed in sight.”” The old familiar arguments 
that it would check hasty and inconsiderate legislation, and 
curb partisan and unconstitutional enactments were once more 
advocated with vehemence.** But along with these hackneyed 
phrases were new propositions in favor of the veto. Once more 
the national politics gave new weapons of defense to the friends 
of the measure. ‘‘At this time,’’ said the Cincinnati Enquirer 
for June 26, 1873, ‘‘when corruption is stalking abroad more 
fearfully than ever before, and is taking possession of legisla- 
tive halls, it is more than ever necessary, looking to the future, 
that every security possible should be afforded the tax-payers in 
obtaining honest legislation.’’*® The opponents of the issue at 
once seized upon this and turned it to their own advantage. 
They were willing to grant, they declared, that Ohio was an ex- 
ception without reason to almost every other state in the union 
in this respect.*° But at the same time they pointed to the num- 
ber of checks which were already placed upon hasty legislation. 
Did not the two houses act as checks upon each other? Did not 
the proposition that every bill be read three times act as a pre- 
ventative? Did not the constitution of the United States, and 
the supreme court of the state act in the same capacity? Then 
why increase the number? Even if the governor were given the 
veto power would he not in most cases exercise it according to 
party predilections? ‘‘If he belongs to the same party with 
the majority of the legislature he will generally confirm their 
acts. If he belongs to the minority he will unite with them in 
obstructing the majority. . . He will sometimes prevent bad 
legislation and perhaps as frequently obstruct good legislation. 
If there are rings in the legislature to accomplish corrupt ob- 
jects he is as likely to be a party to them as a member of the 
legislature. . . If the object be to prevent the passage of 

27 Cincinnati Enquirer, June 26, 1873. 

28 Convention proceedings and debates, 1878, 2: pt. 1, 306, 308; Cincinnati En- 
quirer, April 11, 1873. 

29 Tbid., June 26, 1873. The nation had just experienced the terrors of corruption 


witnessed in Grant’s administration. 
30 Cincinnati Enquirer, May 24, 1873. 
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ill-drawn, conflicting or unconstitutional statutes, it would be 
more expedient to invest the attorney-general or the supreme 
court or some other body with the duty of revising all legislative 
acts and of making suggestions to the general assembly.’’® Yet 
notwithstanding this tirade against the governor’s increase of 
power the measure was included in the draft. Immediately it 
became a point of discussion by the friends and opponents of 
the new constitution. Thomas Ewing in an address at Colum- 
bus, August 15, 1874, stated that one reason why the constitu- 
tion of 1873 should be adopted was that it gave the governor 
the veto.** On the other side, L. D. Campbell, vice-president 
of the convention, on August 17, 1873, stigmatized the constitu- 
tion as a ‘‘lawyers constitution’’ and ‘‘the new Napoleonic con- 
stitution,’’ and called attention to the veto power without which 
the state had prospered more than seventy years and which had 
not been desired by the people.** Nevertheless, the constitution 
of 1873 was rejected by the citizens on August 18, 1874, by a 
vote of 250,169 against 102,885; and thus the hopes of the friends 
of the veto were once more thwarted. 

At last the coveted power was secured by a special constitu- 
tional amendment in 1903. Governor Nash, who was then in 
office, was an example of the strong state executives who were 
then becoming prominent throughout the nation.** He had se- 
cured the confidence of the public, and although there was little 
discussion over the matter at this time, it was carried by a large 

81 Proceedings and debates of the convention, 1873, 2: pt. 1, 296-298, 300, 301, 304, 
307. It is significant that during the debate one of the members proposed that the 
governor be granted the privilege of vetoing sections of a bill. Ibid., 304. The 
friends of the veto asserted that the attorney-general and the supreme court of the 
state had sufficient work without revising legislation. Ibid., 298. 

82 Galbreath, Constitutions of Ohio, 129. 

83 Ibid., 130. 

84 Tbid., 129. It is interesting to note that the attempted revision of the New 
York constitution was defeated by a vote of 910,462 nays to 400,423 ayes. Bulletin 
of public affairs, information service, February 5, 1916. 

35 Governor Nash in his message of April 1, 1902, used the following strong lan- 
guage: ‘‘I therefore recommend that all the bills heretofore herein referred to by 
me be speedily enacted into laws.’’ Journal of the senate of Ohio, 1902, appendix, 
43. Compare this with the statement made by one of the members of the convention 
of 1850 that ‘‘his [the governor’s] very recommendations, under the constitution, to 


the General Assembly are about so many reasons for disregarding whatever he says to 
that body.’’ Convention proceedings and debates, 1850, 1: 72-74. 
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vote. The Cincinnati Enquirer, commenting on this proposal 
under the date of April 7, 1902, made the following cogent re- 
marks: ‘‘Deliberating people would probably rather take 
chances on Governor Nash than on the present assembly, but 
then there are governors and governors and legislatures and 
legislatures. In these days of close party organization the veto 
power is not so inspiring a thing as it used to be. Executive 
and legislative branches stand together. . . A long time has 
elapsed since there has been a notable veto by the president of 
the United States. Even strenuous Teddy is not likely to use 
this club.’’** Thus we see the change in attitude toward the 
governor in the twentieth century. Nevertheless the incorpora- 
tion of the veto section in the state constitution had an interest- 
ing history. The measure passed the house on April 24, 1902, 
by a vote of sixty-eight to twenty-three, and by act of the as- 
sembly on May 2, 1902. The question was then presented to the 
people in the fall election of the following year. The first note 
of opposition was sounded by the Cincinnati Enquirer on May 
16, 1903. After commenting on the fact that the citizens of the 
state had supposed the section was modeled after the federal 
constitution, the paper pointed out that in the midst of the ar- 
ticle occurred this significant clause: ‘‘The vote for the re- 
passage of the said bill shall in each House respectively be no 
less than those given on the original passage.’’ ‘‘The amend- 
ment was supposed’’ continued the writer in the Cincinnati En- 
quirer, ‘‘to have been drawn by a group of Republican Senators 
of which Longworth of Cincinnati and Harding of Marion, were 
the guiding spirits although it was a matter of record that 
Senator Godfrey of Putnam County was its special champion. 
When the joint resolution was passed by the Senate it went to 
the House of Representatives and was defeated there failing to 
get the recognized three-fifths vote. Many of the majority voted 
against the resolution and the minority almost solid. Then 
came a reaction. 

‘Marvelous to relate all the professional lobbyists for the 

36 Patterson, Constitutions of Ohio, 282. The vote was 458,681 for and 338,317 
against the amendment. 


87 Cincinnati Enquirer, April 7, 1902. See also an article from the Philadelphia 
Press quoted in the Cincinnati Enquirer, May 3, 1902. 
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corporations who occupied places of honor on the floor, came 
out boldly for the amendment, and the word was passed from 
political headquarters that the resolution must be reconsidered 
and passed. Without any hesitation the orders were executed. 
Since the adjournment of the General Assembly some unknown 
power had been at work creating sentiment for the passage of 
the bill, a pamphlet by Senator Godfrey and other literature be- 
ing sent out through the mails. . . Why was this placed in 
the amendment and at whose behest? Why is it so warmly sup- 
ported by the larger corporations of the state?’’** 

The republican party platform endorsed the measure and 
the republican papers of the state advocated its adoption. 
Furthermore the Longworth law,*® which had enabled a state 
convention of a political party to take action on a constitutional 
amendment, and to have placed on the ballot, under the party 
ticket, a vote for or against the amendment, as it might elect, 
secured additional strength in behalf of the measure; for, as the 
democratic papers indicated, under the Longworth law the re- 
publican would print ‘‘Yes’’ on their ballot, and omit ‘‘No,’’ so 
that each indifferent voter would thereby become a patron of the 
measure. 

In the meantime the democratic party under rather peculiar 
circumstances had taken its stand in opposition to the measure. 
Newton D. Baker was chairman of the committee on constitu- 
tional amendments and when the convention came to the veto 
amendment, Baker presented a minority report on his own be- 
half asking that the power be granted the governor. ‘‘Then 
came some confusion out of the attempt to substitute this 
minority report (on the amendments which had already been 
rejected) but it was finally straightened out with the assistance 
of John J. Lentz. In the end the chairman got on a slight rattle 
and put the question this way: ‘‘Those in favor of the majority 

38 The writer has been unable to discover any definite information on this topic, 
but it is worth remembering that Mr. Herrick, who was then running on the republi- 
ean ticket for governor, was supported by the most influential men of his party, for 
example George B. Cox of Cincinnati and Senator M. A. Hanna. Moreover, it is 
significant that Governor Herrick, while in office, used the veto power on bills strongly 
opposed to the liquor interests of the state. 


39 Times-Star, June 8, 1903; Cincinnati Enquirer, June 17, 1903. The prohibition 
party also favored the amendment. Citizens’ Bulletin, September 12, 1903. 
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report, (which had opposed the veto) will say aye. Those in 
favor of granting the veto power to the governor will say no.’’ 
Thus in true Lecompton fashion the measure was defeated even 
though Tom L. Johnson, who dominated the convention tried to 
recall the question.*® However, it soon became evident that the 
article would be adopted,* and in the final election it was passed 
by a vote of 458,681 to 338,317. The additional responsibility 
of the chief executive demonstrated the need of the veto and 
with the increased respect which the holders of the office had 
gained in the public estimation the old fear of ‘‘one man power”’ 
had fallen into disrepute. 

But the provision as stated in the amendment of 1903 was 
found to give too much power to the governor; ** and so in the 
constitutional convention of 1912 the subject was once more 
brought forward for discussion. There was no longer any de- 
bate over granting him this power. It was accorded that the 
governor ought to have this right and the only point for debate 
was to remove some of the drastic provisions of the present 
article.** The friends of the administration pointed to the satis- 
factory manner in which it had been exercised within the last 
few years ‘‘to prevent the result of the log-rolling between mem- 
bers of the legislature themselves in the matter of appropriation 
bills.“* Of twenty-eight bills vetoed in the session of 1911, which 
were rushed through at the close of the session, all had to agree 
that the governor had used his power ina most judicious fashion. 
The wisdom of Governor Harmon in vetoing certain bills to in- 
crease salaries and striking out certain provisions in a corrupt 

40 Cincinnati Enquirer, August 27, 1903. Regarding the drafting of the democra- 
tie platform and the large influence which Louis F. Post, a socialistic editor of Chica- 
go, and Bemis of Kansas had on its final form, see Times-Star, August 27, 1903. 

41 Citizens’ Bulletin, September 26, 1903. 

42 The amendment of 1903 provided that the governor should sign the bill if he 
approved; if not he should return it to the house wherein it originated. There it 
should be reconsidered and if repassed by ‘‘two-thirds of the members elect’’ it 
should be referred to the other house, and if there passed under the same conditions, 
it should be handed to the governor. The governor could also veto sections of an 
appropriation bill and such sections could be reconsidered. Patterson, Constitutions 
of Ohio, 282-284. For proposals to change the veto section between 1903 and 1912 
see ibid., 291-292. 

43 Plymouth Advertiser, June 15, 1912. 


44 Debates of the convention, 1912, 2: 568. See the excellent speeches made by 
Knight and Elson on the subject of the governor’s veto. 
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practices act, was cited * as proof of the desirability of continu- 
ing the article with certain provisos. All the papers urged up- 
on the public the necessity of passing this section *° with the re- 
sult that it was carried by a vote of 282,412 as against 254,186. 

To conclude: the constitution of 1802 reflected the fear of the 
people of the autocratic rule of a man of St. Clair’s type and the 
fact that the United States government in the ordinance of 
1787 was following the colonial practice of Great Britain in ap- 
pointing a governor and allowing the people to have nothing to 
say in the government.*’ But by 1850, due to the folly of the 
legislature during the trying days of the thirties, there was a 
growing demand to enlarge the executive power in order to 
check the legislature. The fear, however, of codperation be- 
tween the two branches of administration, and of misuse of the 
patronage, and the fear that the veto might become a party 
club were responsible for the exclusion of this article from the 
new draft. Another cycle of twenty years passed and although 
the people were now willing to listen to the proposals on account 
of the corruption which was then so prevalent in national poli- 
tics, the idea that there was a sufficient number of checks on has- 
ty legislation thwarted its adoption. Finally it was left to the 
twentieth century to see the successful culmination of the 
struggle. Ohio once more showed the influence of national 
polities in state conflicts. With the growth in number of efficient 
and strong executives, such as Governors Hughes and Roosevelt 
of New York, Governor LaFollette of Wisconsin, Governor Wil- 
son of New Jersey and Governors Nash, Harmon and Cox of 
Ohio, the public was led to respect more than heretofore the 
governor’s office. The idea that the governor represents all the 
people and that he therefore takes a broader view of affairs be- 
came the accepted theory. Moreover, there was no longer any 
great presidential vetoes to haunt the people as those of Jack- 
son and Tyler had formerly done. And as the conviction grew 
that the governor would naturally be held responsible for the 
acts of the legislature, Ohio, at last, fell into line with her sister 

45 Debates of the convention, 1912, 2: 571. 

46 Cleveland Press, August 31, 1912; Youngstown Telegram, August 12, 1912; 


Ottawa Gazette, August 9, 1912. 
47 Debates of the convention, 1912, 2: 568. 
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states. As the Columbus Dispatch for December 22, 1914, de- 
elared, in remarking on Governor-elect Willis’ determination to 
be an old fashioned democrat: ‘‘Whether the record of the 
incoming legislature is popular or not the Governor is the one 
who will be held responsible for it. It will be impossible for 
the public to divide the work of the administration into executive 
and legislative, give the governor the credit for one and the 
members of the assembly for the other. The record is certain to 
be judged as a whole, approved or condemned as a whole, and 
the verdict returned for or against the governor.’’ Thus the 
governors in our states are held responsible and as Governor 
Wilson of New Jersey declared: ‘‘The whole country since it 
cannot decipher the methods of legislation is clamoring for 
leadership, and a new role, which to many persons seems little 
less than unconstitutional is thrust upon our executives. The 
people are impatient of a President who will not formulate a 
policy and insist upon its adoption. They are impatient of a 
governor who will not exercise energetic leadership, who will 
not make his appeals directly to public opinion and insist that 
the dictates of public opinion be carried out in definite legal 
reforms of his own suggestion.’’ * 
ReornaLtp Cuarvtes Mc Grane 
University oF CINCINNATI 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


48 Quoted in the Political science review, 6: 224, from an address delivered before 
the Commercial club of Oregon, May 18, 1911. 














FURTHER DEFINITION OF THE AMERICAN HISTORY 
COURSE IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


Whether there ought to be a further definition of the course in 
American history in our high schools involves another, and 
vastly more difficult problem, as to what is the objective in 
teaching, not any kind of history, but specifically American his- 
tory. That there should be some end, even though not very 
specific, goes without saying. Whether there is a common aim, 
and whether the means used are calculated to achieve that aim, 
is, on the contrary, quite a different question. 

In the class in the teaching of history in the normal school at 
Kirksville, Missouri, the question was recently raised as to why 
American history should be studied in the high schools. There 
were a number in the class who gave the answer suggested by 
the text book in the course, Johnson’s T'eaching of history. A 
few of the students attempted to think out the answer for them- 
selves. But, remarkable as this may seen, there was not a 
single answer that betrayed the slightest satisfaction or joy in 
the achievements of the past century which might properly be 
called the contribution of this country to the history of the 
civilization of our own times. Discussion of the way in which 
history had been taught to the persons in the class brought out 
the fact that most of them had been given a topic by their high 
school teacher, had then stepped to the black board where they 
had written out, as nearly as possible, the paragraph in the text 
which the topic suggested. Whether they had properly learned 
their lesson, if you please, was determined by the degree of ac- 
curacy of the reproduction! 

In a high school in the far west, when a class in American 
history reached the chapter on the organization of government, 
following the revolutionary war, they were led by their inspired 
instructor into what practically amounted to learning the con- 
stitution. The very natural result was that most of the pupils 
left that high school with a profound disinclination to read or to 
study further the history of the United States. It seems hardly 
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likely that the teacher’ could have had a very clear conception of 
precisely why American history ought to be studied by high 
school students. A vision of the goal toward which the young 
sufferers were being led might have resulted in totally different 
tactics. 

American history is taught very generally in the senior year 
in high schools. It ought to be emphasized that, for the majority 
of the students, this is the last year of formal instruction in 
school. Further, the pupils are at the most critical and thor- 
oughly wide-awake period of their entire school career. Most 
of them will, at the end of this year, step out into the world, 
where they will make their own place and, it need hardly be 
added, help to make the world in which they live. Under such 
circumstances is it not of the greatest importance that they be 
given as thorough and sympathetic a knowledge as is humanly 
possible of the traditions they are inheriting, and of the history 
to which they will write the next chapter? Only then can they 
be safely relied upon to aid intelligently in the solution of the 
problems of their own day. Skepticism or cynicism toward the 
United States in both the past and present would hardly tend 
to improve the quality of their conclusions. They must be made 
to feel the depth of devotion which our greatest men have felt 
for this experiment in democracy, this government of, by, and 
for the people. 

It is understood that the suggestion of a further definition of 
American history would lie in the direction of subordinating 
much, and of bringing into prominence some material, all of 
which is at present equally stressed. Such an alteration would 
undoubtedly be timely. The high school American history 
course in the past, has suffered much from the class of text 
books available and the types of supplementary reading to 
which the teacher could send students for further material. Too 
often in the past the text has been simply the college lecture 
notes of a scholar in American history, revised and ‘‘written 
down’’ to what he thinks the high school students’ intelligence 
ought to be capable of grasping, without a very intimate know- 
ledge of the capacity of his future audience. The result has 
frequently been lamentable. Another type of text book, though 
one rarely seen now, is a strictly chronological one, dealing with 
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the history of the country since we gained our independence by 
presidential periods, without much attention to the connection 
between events, or the main tendencies of our course as a nation, 
really more a book of annals than of history. The worst fea- 
ture of this sort of a text was that it emphasized the desirability 
of retaining facts, however isolated, rather than of reasoning, 
and of applying the lessons of past experience to problems of the 
present. Turning to the possibilities of the reference library, 
the high school student found there only books written by emi- 
nent scholars and authorities, but written with an audience in 
view either of college students or of mature persons, whose in- 
terest in American history and grasp of important phases might 
properly be presupposed. To gain information from such a 
type of text book, accompanied at periodic intervals by copious 
extracts from outside readings which were never intended for the 
high school boy, must entail considerable suffering no matter 
how skillful the guide. The situation is further complicated by 
either variation of objective or a cloudy and vague notion of 
what constitutes that objective. 

It is not the province of this paper to discuss the distinct steps 
by which a knowledge which may be considered adequate shall be 
acquired. If, however, a few generalizations may be permitted, 
though expressed with some trepidation, the first suggestion will 
be that we ought not to expect in either the elementary or the 
high school too large an acquisition of a fund of detailed facts 
of history. This may be obtained by those seeking higher know- 
ledge in our colleges or universities. The main purpose of a 
course in American history in the schools ought rather to be to 
attract the intelligent interest of the student. America is still 
in the making, and one of the most difficult and important lessons 
the student should learn is the cosmopolitan character of our 
population and, therefore, of our civilization and institutions. 
To study the motives and means by which Puritanism was 
planted here; how and why the south was settled; the manners 
and customs of the different types of colonies, their means of ob- 
taining a livelihood, and their few and poor means of intercom- 
munication would be of great value in showing this initial cos- 
mopolitanism. It would further aid in the understanding of 
subsequent developments, and would establish a basis for a satis- 
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factory knowledge of to-day. Were a little more emphasis laid 
on the struggle to establish homes and enlarge the borders of 
the English settlements, it would doubtless tend to show the 
pupil that the Americans of the revolutionary period were pro- 
ducts of conditions of nearly a century and a half and were 
hardly any longer merely transplanted Englishmen. Once 
show him that before the revolution people had already made a 
start toward the meeting and solution of the problems of con- 
quering a continent, and of making it a place of abode for civil- 
ization, and the high school boy or girl will begin to think of the 
years between Jamestown and Lexington as something far more 
important than simply a rather vague background for the revo- 
lutionary struggle. Further, they would understand far better 
that the government under the articles of confederation and un- 
der the constitution was in no mean way the product of speci- 
fically American conditions. Any keen American boy would 
understand and appreciate the fine character of the statesman- 
ship which produced our national instrument of government if 
he were thoroughly conscious of the fact that to some extent it 
was intended to meet conditions which existed already in 1787 
rather than that it was a purely theoretical document intended 
to meet a highly speculative future. 

Turning to the period following the revolutionary war, there 
were two main movements in the years 1790-1860. The first was 
the development of transportation and with it the movement of 
population westward across the Mississippi river. South of the 
Ohio river, there gradually developed plantation farms — 
dominantly cotton — while the country north turned to diversi- 
fied farming of smaller areas. Various causes led to this grad- 
ual diversification which itself gradually produced different con- 
ditions, all of them, however, essentially American. The polities 
of these times resulted from these changing conditions, and if 
only the eyes of the pupils could be centered more upon the evo- 
lution of the country and less on Washington, it might prove less 
necessary to be forever explaining so fully the polities. 

The second great topic in this period, the slavery controversy, 
began with the first decade of the century and ran down to the 
civil war. Has the time not finally arrived when we ean regard 
it in the light (as Mr. Dodd has recently discussed it) of an at- 
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tempt to determine whether the plantation system with a few 
staple crops, or the small farm system with wider diversity of 
products should become dominant? The compromises of 1820, 
of 1850, and of 1854 and the South Carolina nullification move- 
ment, are but chapters in this struggle, and the same might be 
said of the acquisition of Florida and of Texas and the Mexican 
war. To discuss the various episodes of this history simply in 
the order in which they occur is to force far more energy in the 
acquisition of the knowledge of the events themselves and fur- 
ther to lessen the value of this very knowledge by a failure to 
show relations. 

With the adaptation of the railroad — one of the essential fac- 
tors in the creation of the United States in which we live— 
comes the possibility of concentrating population into larger 
centers, and of supplying the inhabitants with both food and 
products for manufacturing. You are doubtless all familiar 
with the story of the middle western town which decided that 
something was retarding its development and that the remedy 
for this unfortunate condition was the railroad, whereupon it 
assembled itself together and sat down to discover what a rail- 
road was and how it might be acquired. The means by which 
railroads were financed and built were as widely sought as the 
information about them was scattered, but everywhere they 
were regarded as essential to prosperity. Builders and finan- 
ciers who aided in the construction were considered public bene- 
factors and were liberally supported by localities, states and the 
nation. 

With the improvement in transportation came a growth of 
manufacturing, thus widening the use of all the natural re- 
sources of the country, and increasing the variety of pursuits 
other than agriculture by which a competent livelihood might be 
obtained. As fewer farm lands were discovered, and as the 
population which must be fed increased, there began a double 
movement. Machinery was introduced to increase the produc- 
tive capacity of one man, and additional farm lands were 
created by artificial means such as irrigating arid lands or 
draining swamp lands. There came gradually a widespread de- 
sire to avoid waste in any way, whether by a river on a spring 
rampage, or by a forest fire or by coal needlessly burned. Many 
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of these problems were so large that it became increasingly es- 
sential to a more perfect union that the solution be national 
rather than local. Here we find expressed the greatest differ- 
ence between the theory of Jefferson that government is a neces- 
sary evil and the theory of the present time. We are coming 
more and more to think of the nation and the states as common- 
wealths, primarily intended to minister to the common welfare, 
rather than simply a big. policeman intended either to avert or 
punish infractions of the peace whether from an external or in- 
ternal cause. So the country busies itself with flood control on 
the Mississippi, builds the Panama canal, irrigates vast tracts 
of land in the arid west, and conserves in large natural forests 
the head waters of our streams. It aids the farmer in all parts 
of the country to more diversified, intelligent, and profitable 
labor. It searches constantly over the whole world for new pro- 
ducts which might be grown in this country. And finally when 
an interest gets so great that it challenges hostility, we turn to 
our government to see to it that the ‘‘rapacious malfactor of 
great wealth’’ be inhibited. There has come to be a great dif- 
ference between the attitude of the people of the decades of the 
fifties and sixties and of the people of today concerning railroad 
companies. In former days nothing was too good to offer a 
company proposing to build a line. Cities, counties, states, and 
the nation all offered to guarantee their bonds, and supported 
them to a certain extent by public taxation. Now, they are gen- 
erally regarded with a certain degree of popular distrust, re- 
stricted, and in general very closely supervised. 

Let us for a moment imagine ourselves meeting for the first 
time a class in American history in a high school. The students 
(we will imagine) have traveled in the three preceding years the 
paths of ancient, of medieval and modern European, and of Eng- 
lish history. We are together about to start on a journey in 
which we shall see Columbus find a new world and are to watch 
the development of our part of that new world until we reach 
the United States of our own day. What is to be the aim we 
have for these students? When we have reached the gate at the 
far end of this lane, and they walk out of it into the future, 
which they must help make, are they going to find themselves 
properly oriented to their times, able to use skilfully the instru- 
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ments which preceding generations have contrived, to meet the 
various exigencies of their times, and to fashion new instru- 
ments to meet new situations? Only a few years ago the voters 
of Missouri rejected every single proposed amendment to the 
state constitution, to be sure to catch a proposition for the single 
tax! Is this proper government of, by, and for the people? 
The same story might easily be told of many other states. Is 
any other illustration required to show the absolute necessity of 
more skillful orientation, so that we in future, may build a better 
country in which to live? Will this be accomplished by taking 
as our guide a text book in which are mentioned briefly, and in 
the order of their occurrence, the events of our history? And 
ought there not to be written a number of reference books es- 
pecially intended for high school students in American history? 
This does not mean that such students need not become ac- 
quainted with standard works like Rhodes, McMasters, Adams, 
and others, but should there not be others, written in several 
volumes especially for this class of students? Is it not gen- 
erally true that most of our high school students leave American 
history with a sense of relief? This ought not to be. The his- 
tory of the United States has been a notable one, helping greatly 
in the solution of many of the problems which have presented 
themselves in the past century or more. The student ought to 
be filled with the joy of knowing how his national forefathers 
have aided in making this history, with satisfaction in the good 
results, and he ought to have a desire to pass on the good coun- 
try which he has enjoyed, still further improved by his having 
lived in it, to the generations which will succeed him. Onee fill 
the boy or girl with this enthusiasm, and work will cease to be a 
drudgery and he will take a part in the future of this country 
which will make glad the heart of the teacher who helped to show 
him how deep were his obligations and how great and precious 
was his heritage. 
JosEPpH Lyman Kinospury 


First District Norma ScHoou 
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MAIN TOPICS IN AMERICAN HISTORY FOR EMPHASIS 
IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Every graduate of a high school ought to know that the revo- 
lutionary war was more of a civil war than was the war between 
the states; that one man out of three in the colonies as a whole, 
and one out of two in some of them, regarded the desire for in- 
dependence from England as the rankest treason, and that 
among these ‘‘tories’’ were men in whose veins flowed the best 
blood of the land. He should also know that it is neither in the 
interest of truth nor good citizenship to continue to regard the 
constitution of the United States as the Bible of democracy, and 
that the men who made it, while statesmen of the highest patriot- 
ism, were strongly distrustful of democracy and sought in the 
constitution to curb its power. Every high school pupil should 
be led to discover our indebtedness to the labor movement of 
the thirties for our free public school system and for many other 
social reforms of the Jacksonian era. He should learn at least 
as much about Cyrus McCormick and Thomas Edison as he does 
about Ethan Allen and Paul Revere. He should appreciate the 
fact that the republican party of Grant was a far different thing 
from the republican party of Lincoln. He should understand 
the full meaning of the difference between the United States of 
a hundred million souls under Wilson and the United States of 
four million souls under Washington. And he should not be 
allowed to escape without realizing the significance of the dif- 
ference between the protestant Boston of pure English stock of 
the eighteenth century and the catholic Boston of seventy-six 
per cent foreign population of the twentieth century. 

All this may seem very commonplace to many of you, but my 
experience has led me to believe that the graduates of our high 
schools in this section of the country are sadly lacking in this 
knowledge. 

The above is another way of saying that emphasis in Amer- 
ican history in secondary schools should be placed on the evolu- 
tion of our political, social and industrial institutions, increas- 
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ing emphasis being given to immigration and the consequences 
of our industrial growth since the civil war. 

I believe the chief fault of our history teaching is that we try 
to teach too much and thus scatter attention over too wide a 
field. We will gain in simplicity and in the sense of the unity of 
American history if we concentrate attention on a few major 
topics, most of which continue through the whole course, and 
study them more intensively so as to relate all important facts 
to these concepts. Though I will indicate as we proceed which 
topics I think adequate for this purpose, I am not contending 
for my particular groupings, but only for the principle. Some 
of these major topics overlap, some may be combined into larger 
concepts, and some one or more may be treated as an important 
branch or branches of another. Each teacher, within certain 
limits, may arrange his own groupings to suit his own method 
of approach. I am aware that this concentration of attention 
on certain major topics is often done unconsciously, but it ought 
to be done consciously, systematically, and the topics never lost 
sight of from the beginning to the end of the course. 

Under this method it is not important, as I hope it will appear 
presently, to mark off the minor periods for treatment; for these 
periods will appear in their proper time or place as the leading 
lines of development are followed. For my own purposes and 
convenience I shall divide our history into four large periods, 
as follows: A, The colonial period, 1607-1781; B, Foundations 
of our national government, 1781-1800; C, Our national govern- 
ment on its job, 1800-1870; D, Our national life since the civil 
war and reconstruction, 1870-1916. The periods may be ar- 
ranged differently according to other principles of division 
without interfering with the main principle of attention concen- 
trated on certain major topics throughout the course. I am 
leaving the period of discovery to English history and European 
history and to the elementary school. I shall now consider the 
periods in order. 


THE COLONIAL PERIOD, 1607-1781 


Whether our colonial history be included in American history 
proper, as recommended by the committee of seven, or in EKuro- 
pean history, as advocated by the committee of five, a know- 
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ledge of colonial life and institutions is necessary to a knowledge 
of American history. The major topics I have selected are as 
follows: (1) Modifications of inherited institutions under new 
surroundings, (a) political, (b) religious, (ec) social; (2) Growth 
of democracy; (3) Conflicts with mother country; (4) Westward 
expansion; (5) Industrial life; (6) Immigration; (7) Foreign 
relations; (8) Growth toward union; (9) Finance. 

I am aware that the first topic is much broader than all the 
others and might properly include them all, but the others are 
so important for the principle I have in mind that they might 
well be treated separately, their logical relation to the first being 
by no means disturbed. The overlapping and interrelation of 
a number of these topics ought to make for clearness rather than 
for confusion. Our entire history has been a growth in democ- 
racy, and this topic should be kept in mind from the beginning; 
so with westward expansion and immigration. A study of the 
industrial life of the colonies will necessarily include the be- 
ginnings of slavery, and the isolation of the separate colonies 
and the consequences. I choose ‘‘foreign relations’’ instead of 
‘‘inter-colonial wars,’’ because it includes that topic, and more 
besides, and may be continued as such through the entire course. 
Growth toward union prepares the way for nationalism in the 
other divisions. While finance becomes of great importance 
only toward the end of the period, during the revolutionary war, 
it is well to keep it in mind from the beginning, as the develop- 
ment of our financial system is a vital warp in our historical 
fabric. 

To get a firm grasp of these major topics it is best to make 
an intensive study of a few important typical colonies to the 
neglect, if need be, of all the others. All teachers, I judge, 
would inelude Virginia and Massachusetts. I should choose 
Virginia, Maryland and Massachusetts, giving some study to 
Rhode Island and Connecticut as off-shoots from Massachusetts 
and as important for their contributions to the advance of re- 
ligious freedom and democracy. Connecticut is also the best 
early example of westward expansion. The detailed history of 
these colonies, except as it contributes to an understanding of 
the major topics, should be omitted. This treatment would cer- 
tainly include an intensive study of the march of events in the 
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internal affairs of at least one of the colonies just prior to, and 
during the revolutionary war. I should select Virginia for this 
purpose, noting the great reforms wrought by Thomas Jefferson 
and George Mason, as Virginia at that time perhaps contributed 
most to our future national life. 


FOUNDATIONS OF OUR NATIONAL GOVERNMENT, 1781-1800 


For this division I have selected the following topies: (1) 
First experiment in national government: the articles of con- 
federation; (2) Second experiment in national government; the 
constitution; (3) National finance; (4) The tariff; (5) Foreign 
relations; (6) Rise of political parties; (7) Growth of democ- 
racy; (8) Westward expansion; (9) Slavery; (10) Immigration; 
(11) Nationalism. 

It will be seen that five topics, namely, finance, foreign rela- 
tions, growth of democracy, westward expansion, and immigra- 
tion, are brought over bodily from the colonial period, and that 
the others, except conflicts with the mother country, the only one 
dropped entirely, merge into the new topics; as, for instance, 
growth toward union, into the first and second experiments in 
national government and into nationalism; industrial life in this 
period is treated in connection with the tariff, slavery and west- 
ward expansion. Communication here, as in the preceding 
period, may be included in the treatment of westward expansion. 
The number of topics in this period may be thought to be too 
large by some of you, and, perhaps, too small by others. I 
should not like to increase them, though I have no objections if 
you prefer to merge some two or more of them into larger 
concepts. 

As my time is not sufficient, I shall not dwell on the detailed 
treatment of each of these major topics. But I do wish to add 
that the treatment of the first experiment in national govern- 
ment should be such as to make clear the anarchy due to too 
much independence, and the genuine services of the articles of 
confederation as well as their widely known defects. The ordi- 
nance of 1787 should receive due emphasis because of its im- 
portant relation to westward expansion, and as one good law 
passed by the congress of the ‘‘critical period.’’ The study of 
the constitution should at least reveal the features that remedied 
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the defects of the articles; the necessary compromises, which 
prepare the ground for the understanding of later sectional 
strife; the sources of the constitution; the decidedly undemo- 
eratic features due to a reaction against the evils of excessive 
democracy and to the aristocratic bent of the leaders, as this 
will pave the way for an appreciation of the constitutional diffi- 
culties in the way of movements for social and industrial reform 
and for the sixteenth and seventeenth amendments; and, lastly, 
the incaleulable services rendered by the great leaders in spite 
of their distrust of democracy. The other topics selected will 
lead necessarily to the emphasis of all that demands emphasis 
under the federalist administration. 


OUR NATIONAL GOVERNMENT ON ITS JOB, 1800-1870 


In this division we meet none but friends, only they have 
grown more intimate and important. Here they come in vary- 
ing degrees of maturity: (1) Political parties; (2) Westward 
expansion; (3) Foreign relations; (4) Growth of democracy; 
(5) The protective tariff; (6) Slavery; (7) National finance; (8) 
Immigration; (9) Communication; (10) Nationalism. The two 
temporary topics, the first and second experiments in national 
government, of the preceding period alone have been omitted. 
The others, with the addition of communication as a separate 
topic, have been brought over root and branch and I see no need 
of adding more, as all that is important in our history during 
this period may be related to one or more of them. 

We may liken these topics to the characters in a great drama. 
Nationalism is the hero and slavery the villain; the others are 
all leading characters of about equal importance, save that west- 
ward expansion might tower somewhat above the heads of his 
companions. But what about religion, education, industrial de- 
velopment, the labor movement, and American literature, some 
one may ask. They are not by any means forgotten, but will 
appear upon the stage from time to time as supers in company 
with growth of democracy, the protective tariff, and perhaps 
with others. 

During the first two acts of the drama all the characters are 
fairly good friends and really accomplish some big results. In 
the latter part of the second act, however, slavery and national- 
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ism show signs of coolness toward each other, being incited 
thereto by the court fool, the michief-loving tariff. Gradually 
they become the bitterest of enemies, and most of the characters 
take the side of nationalism, who is in danger of losing his life 
until the very end of the play. Up to the last act westward ex- 
pansion and political parties are loath to take sides and do some 
really remarkable fence-riding. In the end, however, slavery 
finds himself deserted by his former allies, and, after a magnifi- 
cent display of courage, dies, like Macbeth, with his harness on 
his back, leaving nationalism for the first time secure upon his 
throne. 

By following these topies closely the mutual approach of 
political parties; the war of 1812 and its important results; the 
Monroe doctrine; the critical change between 1820 and 1830; 
the rise of anti-slavery agitation; the Mexican war and its mo- 
mentous consequences; the growth of railroad construction; the 
financial, tariff, and internal-improvement controversies; the in- 
creasing bitterness and misunderstanding between the slave and 
the free states, which finally ends in civil war; the ‘‘crime of 
reconstruction,’’ all will be made clear. 

The causes leading to war, the influence of improved means of 
communication on the decision of the northwestern states to cast 
their lot with the union cause, and the reasons why the cause 
of the confederacy was hopeless from the beginning, ought to be 
well understood by the time the confederate guns open on Fort 
Sumter. The battles of the war should be reduced to the mini- 
mum or omitted entirely; but attention should be centered on 
the immediate results and the way prepared for the understand- 
ing of the more permanent consequences in the nature of polit- 
ical corruption, the solid south, the negro problem, a higher pro- 
tective tariff, the new financial system, and so forth. 


OUR NATIONAL LIFE SINCE THE CIVIL WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 
1870-1916 


This period, though in many respects the most vital and even 
the most interesting of all our history, is the part that is the 
most neglected, the most poorly taught, and the least under- 
stood. Mr. Frederic L. Paxson, of the university of Wisconsin, 
in the History teachers’ magazime for March, 1916, gives three 
reasons why our recent history is almost everywhere poorly 
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taught: (1) modesty and incapacity on the part of the teacher, 
since he has rarely covered this period in college and lacks 
organized, accessible and undisputed material; (2) the barren, 
unrelated method of presenting the facts of this period by high 
school text-writers; and (3) the human tendency toward dis- 
proportion, as revealed in the failure of teachers to see the end 
from the beginning, thus spending too much time on the earlier 
events. He asserts that fully one-third of the time should be 
devoted to the modern period, and I most heartily agree with 
him. I can not refrain from quoting part of his own argument 
for this position: ‘‘If one can give a full course to the colonies 
or to the Revolution, well and good; but if one course must be 
inclusive, then the teacher must treat a decade in the life of nine- 
ty millions as worth a generation or more in the life of five 
millions or under. The economic changes occurring between 
the centennial of 1876 and the first Bryan campaign carried the 
world farther than those of the three hundred years between 
Columbus and George Stephenson. Our true proportion must 
take into consideration the value of years and facts as well as 
their number.’’ (I take this opportunity to state that the March, 
1916, issue of the History teachers’ magazine is devoted almost 
exclusively to recent American history, and will prove very help- 
ful to teachers interested in the subject. Mr. Paxson’s article 
deals with the methods of treatment and also contains a valuable 
bibliography of material.) 

For this period I have chosen the following major topics: 
(1) Political parties; (2) The protective tariff; (3) Foreign re- 
lations; (4) Immigration and western development; (5) Growth 
of democracy; (6) National finance; (7) Communication; (8) 
Trusts and big business; (9) Organized labor; (10) Conserva- 
tion; (11) Nationalism. Only one topic, slavery, from the pre- 
ceding period is dropped, though it will be sure to reappear un- 
der one or another topic in the guise of ‘‘white slavery,’’ peon- 
age, or child labor. All the others are brought over more robust 
than ever, and three new topics are added; namely, trusts and 
big business, conservation, and organized labor. Doubtless this 
will seem to be too many topics to some of you, and I confess 
that it is a formidable array. Mr. Paxson limits the field to 
five; namely: (1) Political narrative and foreign relations; 
(2) Communication; (3) Trusts; (4) Tariff; and (5) Finance. 
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I think it will pay, however, to keep in ever more intimate rela- 
tions with our old friends, believing that a clearer knowledge of 
our history will result. At any rate, all these movements must be 
dealt with, however few may be the major topics selected. They 
all may be kept clearly in mind and their growing importance 
noted from the very beginning of our history down to the 
present time, with very little more investigation in this period 
than will be called for by a thorough study of the five topics 
chosen by Mr. Paxson. 

This last period is very fruitful of training in the historical 
method, as much of the material must be looked for outside of 
formal histories, and for the simple reason that a great deal of 
it has not been sifted. Of course, there is danger of too hasty 
conclusions and of errors incident to our political bias. But 
the judicious teacher can use the material to great advantage to 
himself and to his class. 

Following the trail of these topics all the momentous conse- 
quences of our wonderful industrial development and our grow- 
ing importance among the family of nations during the last 
forty years will come to light, as for instance: the constitutional 
changes due to interpretation and amendment; the growing im- 
portance of socialism; the strange phenomenon of the farming 
population of the west becoming the most radical element in our 
population in the seventies and the eighties due largely to over- 
production in agriculture; the increasing willingness of all sec- 
tions of the country to trust the national government with the 
exercise of ever larger powers; the sinister influence of big busi- 
ness in polities, now becoming less sinister; the final cementing 
of the breach between the north and the south; the effects of 
the European war on our national life; and Pan-Americanism. 

If the teacher’s task be well performed there will be a vast 
number of young men and young women going each year to take 
their places in our industrial army and body politic, alert, in- 
telligent, well-informed as to our faults and our virtues, with a 
higher patriotism, a greater faith in our future, and with the 
will and the way to turn their faith into reality. 

Max Sovusy 
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| GOVERNMENTAL REORGANIZATION: A CONSTITU- 
TIONAL NEED FOR TENNESSEE 


By Wallace McClure, Columbia University 


[Printed in the Tennessee historical magazine for June, 1916.] 





| THE INDIAN POLICY OF SPAIN IN THE SOUTHWEST, 
| 1783-1795 


By Jane M. Berry, University of Chicago 
[Printed in the Mississippi valley historical review for March, 1917.] 





CONSCRIPTION IN THE CONFEDERATE STATES OF 
AMERICA, 1862-1865 


| By R. P. Brooks, University of Georgia 


; [Printed in the Military historian and economist for October, 1916.] 





THE SEPARATION OF NEBRASKA AND KANSAS FROM 
THE INDIAN TERRITORY 


By Roy Gittinger, University of Oklahoma 


[Printed in the Mississippi valley historical review for March, 1917.] 





THE BEGINNINGS OF NASHVILLE 


By Archibald Henderson, University of North Carolina 


[Printed in the Tennessee historical magazine for September, 1916.] 





SOME VERENDRYE ENIGMAS 
By Orin G. Libby, University of North Dakota 


[Printed in the Mississippi valley historical review for September, 1916.] 














ACTIVITIES AND SCENES AT OLD FORT LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


By Louis Pelzer, Iowa State University 
[To be printed in the Mississippi valley historical review. ] 





ALABAMA AND THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT: THE 
CREEK INDIAN CONTROVERSY 


By Theodore C. Jack, Emory University 
[Printed in the Mississippi valley historical review for December, 1916.] 





THE FUNCTION OF MILITARY HISTORY 


By A. C. Conger, Army Service Schools 
[Printed in the Mississippi valley historical review for September, 1916.] 





THE ETHICS OF PEACE AND THE ETHICS OF WAR 
By P. V. N. Myers, Cincinnati, Ohio 


[Printed in installments in the Western Christian advocate (Cincinnati), January 
19 and 26, 1916.] 





AMERICAN HISTORY AND CIVICS IN THE RURAL 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


By Beverly W. Bond, Jr., Purdue University 


[Printed under the title: ‘‘A vital problem of the rural high school’’ in the 
History teachers’ magazine for November, 1916.] 





THE POSITION OF THE HISTORIAN IN STATEHOOD 
CENTENNIALS 


By John W. Oliver, Indiana State Library 


[Printed in the Bulletin of the Indiana state library for June, 1916, and in the 
History teachers’ magazine for September, 1916.] 
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